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The  Baying  of  Lord  Bacon,  that 
“  Death  opens  the  gate  of  Fame,  and 
shuts  the  gate  of  Envy  after  it,”  is  but 
half  true  of  politicians.  On  the  evening 
of  a  Btatenian’s  funeral.  Jealousy  and 
Grudge  drink  their  last  cup  of  malice ; 
and  through  the  aisles  of  the  cathedral 
Echo  faintly  sings,  “  His  name  liveth 
evermore.”  But  is  it  always  so?  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  Castlereagh,  Mettemich,  Pozzo 
di  Borgo  —  the  men  who  plied  the  loom 
of  Europe's  diplomatic  fate  at  Paris  and 
Vienna,  and  upon  whose  very  bona  mota 
governments  and  nations  hung  —  who 
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thinks  or  speaks  of  any  of  them  now  ? 
“  They  are  all  gone,”  in  the  words  of 
Carlyle,  “sunk  down,  down,  with  the 
tumult  they  made ;  and  the  rolling  and 
trampling  of  ever  new  generations  passes 
over  them,  and  they  hear  it  not  any 
more  forever.” 

But  there  is  a  distinction  solid  and  real 
to  be  drawn  between  the  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  diplomatic  or  execu¬ 
tive  work,  and  those  who,  though  they 
have  never  worn  the  livery  of  office, 
have  either  as  publicists  or  legislators, 
or  both,  wrought  important  changes  in 
the  condition  of  their  country,  and  in  the 
plight  of  their  fellow  -  men.  One  may 
even  distinguish  between  the  tribute 
which  pcmular  memory  pays  to  the  lon¬ 
gevity  of  good  in  a  man's  works,  and  to 
the  comparative  evanescence  of  result  in 
those  performances  of  his  which  attract 
more  attention  and  win  more  praise  at 
the  time.  Tradition  tells  but  a  confused 
tale  of  Alfred's  heroic  ousting  of  the 
Dane;  but  through  the  lapse  of  centu¬ 
ries  it  has  never  faltered  in  its  thanks  to 
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the  founder  of  popular  order  and  popu¬ 
lar  right,  of  free-8chool  learning  and  of 
jury-made  law.  Of  the  subtle  statecraft 
of  King  Cromwell,  how  little  is  remem¬ 
bered  now  ?  but  who  forgets  his  agitator 
life  in  contraband  conventicle  at  Yar¬ 
mouth  or  the  Fens,  and  the  p.art  he  bore 
in  the  great  strife  of  words  at  Westmin¬ 
ster?  For  what  is  Napoleon  remem¬ 
bered  gratefully  by  Western  Europe  ? 
Not  for  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  or  Wa- 
gram,  but  for  that  imperishable  code  of 
just  and  equal  laws  which  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  devise,  the  industry  to  elab¬ 
orate,  and  the  humanity  to  impose 
wherever  ruined  feudalism  had  left  so¬ 
ciety  an  unsheltered  wreck.  And  when 
we  look  down  the  roll  of  public  men  since 
the  Revolution,  we  are  constrained  to 
ask  ourselves  again  and  again,  how  little 
trace  has  been  left  upon  the  sands  of  time 
by  the  gre.at  majority  of  those  who  have 
held  power,  as  it  is  called,  in  their  day ! 
Even  of  Walpole  and  Pitt,  how  much  is 
practically  remembered  ?  —  less  by  the 
educated  many  than  of  Burke,  Adam 
Smith,  Wilberforce,  or  Mackintosh.  The 
year  gone  by  has  seen  the  last  of  two  of 
our  foremost  men,  each  in  his  way  with¬ 
out  compeer,  but  in  their  wHys  so  en¬ 
tirely  different  that,  save  for  the  sake  of 
contrast,  they  can  hardly  be  spoken  of 
together.  This  is  not  the  place  or  the 
fitting  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  minister  whose  mortal  career  has 
lately  closed.  Nor  would  it  be  a  gra¬ 
cious  or  a  grateful  task  on  our  part,  to 
inquire  what  the  probable  effect  of  time 
may  be  upon  his  reputation.  At  pre8<*nt 
we  have  to  perform  another  duty  —  that 
of  endeavoring  to  recall  the  features  of 
a  man  who,  without  any  of  the  adventi- 
•  tious  aids  of  birth  or  fortune,  raised  him¬ 
self  in  the  most  aristocratic  and  money¬ 
worshipping  country  in  the  W’orld,  to  a 
position  of  influence  and  power,  the  like 
of  which  no  man  without  rank  or  office 
has  of  late  years  exercised  among  us.  If 
Richard  Cobden  be  forgotten,  it  will  be 
because  the  good  that  men  do  does  not 
live  after  them  ;  and  this  we  are  bound 
to  disbelieve.  Whatever  he  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  public  life  was  not  only  professedly 
but  on  all  hands  was  confessedly  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  people,  and  for  the  ren¬ 
dering  permanently  better  their  condi-. 
tion,  and  that  of  their  neighbors.  Purer 
a»d  nobler  and  widei'aims  no  man  ever 
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cherished.  That  he  sometimes  mistook 
the  best  way  to  their  accomplishment, 
and  sometimes  miscalculated  the  odds 
and  chances  of  the  political  game,  is 
only  to  say  that  he  was  fallible,  and  at 
the  same  time  enthusiastic.  But  his  er¬ 
rors,  now  that  he  is  gone,  his  severest 
critics  cheerfully  acknowledge  to  have 
been  mistakes  of  intellect,  not  of  heart, 
and  of  but  passing  moment,  not  of  endur¬ 
ing  evil. 

The  family  of  Copden  is  trace.able  in 
the  territorial  records  of  Sussex  for  sev¬ 
eral  centuries.  With  other  yeomen  of 
substance  we  find  one  of  them  offered  as 
surety  for  the  j)ayment  by  Sir  Roger  de 
Covert,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  for  whose 
charges  or  fines  by  tenure  of  chivalry 
distress  had  been  levied  by  the  Crown. 
In  1313*  Thomas  Copden  was  sent 
to  Westminster  to  serve  in  P.arliament 
for  the  episcopal  city  of  Chichester  ; 
and  when  the  fear  of  Spanish  invasion 
kindled  the  pride  and  pluck  of  all  classes 
in  the  land,  five  and  twenty  pounds, 
a  large  sum  in  those  days,  were  sub¬ 
scribed  by  Thomas  Copden  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  resisting  the  Armada.  The  like 
spirit  warmed  bis  illustrious  descendant 
when,  repudiating  the  charge  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  inviolability  of  the  realm,  he 
said”  in  a  speech  advocating  naval  re¬ 
trenchment  :  “  I  would  never  consent  to 
our  fleets  being  reduced  to  less  than  an 
ecjuality  with  those  of  any  two  other  mar¬ 
itime  powers.  But  with  that,  I  think, 
we  ought  to  be  content.”  The  orthog¬ 
raphy  of  the  p.atronymic  seems  to  have 
been  changed  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  but  the  characteristic  self  -  re¬ 
liance,  thrift,  and  contempt  for  social  af¬ 
fectation  remained  unchanged.  In  1G29, 
when  Charles  I.  resorted  to  the  device 
for  raising  money,  of  offering  knight¬ 
hood  to  many  persons  among  the  smaller 
and  wealthier  yeomanry,  with  the  alter¬ 
native  of  paying  so  much  money  to  be 
excused,  Thomas  Coliden  preferred  to 
pay  his  fine  rather  than  assume  a  title 
which  w'ould  not  have  rendered  him  the 
happier,  but  which  might  have  tended 
in  some  sort  to  alienate  the  sympathy,  if 
not  to  excite  the  envy,  of  his  farming 
neighbors.  The  sturdy  self  -  respectful 
instinct,  as  we  know,  did  not  die  out  in 
his  descendants.  No  man  in  our  time 
who  has  been  so  fSted  and  flattered 
showed  less  desire  to  forget  the  measure 
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of  the  family  hearth  by  which  in  child¬ 
hood  he  had  played,  or  to  have  it  forgot¬ 
ten.  Ambition  he  had  abundantly  ;  and 
if  not  covetous  of  riches,  he  was  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  their  value,  or  wanting  in  the 
self  -  denying  energy  and  perseverance 
calculated  to  secure  the  immunity  from 

Erivation  they  afford  to  those  he  loved. 

lut  readily  and  without  a  sigh  he  aban¬ 
doned  t^e  pursuit  of  wealth  to  nobler 
objects,  and  when  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself  of  choosing  a  permanent 
residence  for  the  evening  of  his  days,  his 
heart  naturally  turned  to  the  old  family 
home,  in  whose  quiet  and  seclusion  he 
felt  more  hap})iness  and  pride  than  he 
could  have  done  in  the  showiest  subur¬ 
ban  villa,  with  its  bronze  gates,  flower- 
houses,  and  rococo  finery,  lie  used  to 
say  th.at  he  valued  a  man  above  all  other 
things  for  his  having  a  backbone;  the 
want  of  almost  every  other  member 
might  be  in  some  degree  su|)plied  ;  wig, 
false  teeth,  glass  eye,  stuffed  arm  and 
wooden  leg — all  might  be  had  for  a  trifle 
round  the  corner ;  but  if  a  man  was 
born  without  a  backbone,  you  could 
never  put  it  into  him,  or  get  him  to  stand 
for  half  an  hour  as  if  he  i).ad  one. 

In  his  own  demeanor,  conduct,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  life,  he  was  the  most  consist¬ 
ently  regardless  man  of  the  pretensions 
and  of  the  unrealities'  of  rank  we  have 
ever  known.  There  was  not  a  spark  of 
envy  or  grudge  in  his  disposition  ;  and 
if  ever  he  thought  of  levelling,  it  w’as  in 
the  sense  only  of  raising  up  those  below 
him,  not  of  undermining  or  despoiling 
those  above  him. 

At  the  Grammar  School  of  Midhurst, 
under  the  mastership  of  Mr.  Philip 
Knight,  he  had  the  reputation  of  an 
open  -  hearted,  unassuming  boy,  steady 
and  diligent  at  the  tasks  set  him,  but 
evincing  less  quickness  of  parts  than  his 
elder  brother  Frederick.  At  twelve  he 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  Clarkson's  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Greta,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  three  years.  He  had  no  turn  for 
classical  acquirements,  the  value  of  which 
inkier  years  ho  was  rather  disposed  to 
depreciate.  What  he  loved  best,  and 
what  he  most  completely  mastered,  was 
geography,  of  which  he  probably  knew 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  his  classfellows 
ut  together.  The  value  he  set  on  this 
rancli  of  study  is  noticeable  throughout 
all  his  after  life.  He  was  the  compara¬ 


tive  anatomist  of  modern  civilization ; 
and  not  only  believed  in  the  worth  of 
international  sympathy  as  a  humanizing 
sentiment,  but  in  the  policy  and  wisdom 
of  international  knowledge  as  indispen¬ 
sable  to  a  full  reciprocity  of  benefits.  At 
a  public  meeting  a  friend  incidentally 
made  use  of  the  expression  once  that, 
as  it  was  not  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  neither  was  it 
right  or  wise  for  a  community  to  try  to 
dwell  apart.  He  cheered  the  expression 
vehemently,  and  afterwards  commended 
in  warm  terms  the  maxim  conveyed  in 
the  illustration.  To  use  his  own  words, 
“No  nation,  however  strong  or  good,  can 
afford  to  play  the  hermit.”  No  wonder 
that  he  continued  throughout  life  to 
prize  what  had  been,  as  it  were,  in  his 
mind  the  ground-plan  of  his  whole  polit¬ 
ical  system.  In  his  last  speech  at  Roch¬ 
dale  he  dwelt  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  neglect  of  geographical  teach¬ 
ing  in  our  schools,  and  told  the  tale  of 
his  search,  when  visiting  Attica,  for  the 
stream  of  the  storied  Ilissus,  and  of  his 
amusement  when  at  last  he  discovered 
the  insignificant  brook  hardly  containing 
water  enough  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
some  dozen  laundresses:  and  yet,' as  he 
chidingly  observed,  too  many  of  our  fine 
young  English  gentlemen  who,  fresh 
from  college,  undertake  to  legislate  for 
the  wants  of  the  Empire  and  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
know  more  of  the  course  of  this  classic 
land-drain  than  they  do  of  the  Amazon  or 
the  Mississippi.  For  this  he  was  soundly 
rated  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
inculcating  some  darkening  heresy,  or 
wished  to  discredit  scholastic  learning. 
But  this  was  not  his  meaning  or  his 
aim.  He  thought  indeed  that  the  uni¬ 
form  drill  of  upper  -  class  intellect  in 
Greek  prosody,  Latin  verse,  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Olympus,  was  an  inadequate 
substitute  for  modern  knowledge,  in  the 
youth  of  a  ruling  class.  No  man  had  a 
greater  respect  for  true  scholarship  of 
any  and  of  every  kind ;  but  he  knew  that 
one  half  the  young  men  who,  by  the 
rightdivine  of  territorial  rank  or  fortune, 
enter  Parliament  at  an  early  age,  have 
never  willingly  spent  an  hour  in  the 
study  of  the  classics,  which  at  Eton  and 
Christchurch  they  regard  simply  as  the 
plague  of  their  idle  lives.  And  being  a 
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man  wholly  devoid  of  superstition,  whe- 1 
ther  social  or  educational,  he  could  not  j 
help  laughing  aloud  at  that  which  pre- 1 
scribes  a  uniform  system  of  mental  train- 1 
ing,  so  barren  of  flower  or  fruit,  to  the  j 
exclusion  or  neglect  of  teachings  that  j 
might  prove  less  irksome,  and  that  might 
fairly  be  expected  to  serve  a  more  prac-  j 
tical  purpose.*  | 

At  sixteen  he  began  his  unindentnred  , 
apprenticeship  to  trade  under  his  uncle,  i 
who  was  an  extensive  warehouseman  in 
Eastcheap.  The  knowledge  derivable  j 
from  books  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  I 
wholly  out  of  place  in  a  j'outh  bound  to  I 
Ibllow  business  and  nothing  else.  There 
might  be  nothing  actually  wrong  in  his  | 
skimming  through  a  novel  once  in  a  I 
M'ay ;  and  of  course  it  was  all  right  to 
read  a  chapter  or  a  Psalm  on  a  Sunday  ' 
night  before  going  to  bed  ;  always  pi  o-  j 
vided  that  he  was  not  too  sleepy  to  for- 1 
get  to  put  out  the  candle,  a  circumstance  | 
fairly  presumable.  But  as  for  study  of  i 
any  kind,  or  the  collectingof  information, ! 
even  about  trade,  from  books,  pamphlets, ; 
or  newspapers,  the  thing  was  deemed  an  j 
absurdity  or  an  affectation  ;  and  when 
the  beardless  youth  betrayed  leanings 
that  way,  he  incurred  at  first  pity  for 
his  want  of  sense,  and  then  reproof  for 
his  obdurate  wilfulness  in  thus  misusing  ^ 
his  time.  Luckily  for  himself  and  for  | 
the  world,  however,  he  still  went  his  j 
w'ay,  working  hard  and  well  by  daylight 
and  by  dusk,  and  never  neglecting  the 
business  of  his  relative  till  the  doors  of 
the  warehouse  closed.  But  when  his 
companions  had  betaken  themselves  to 
the  amusements  befitting  their  time  of  j 
life,  or  were  glad  to  enjoy  an  early  sleep,  j 
he  loved  to  occupy  himself  with  such  | 
books  of  travel,  biography,  and  history  as  j 
his  limited  opportunities  enabled  him  to  ! 
obtain :  and  very  early  his  mind  became 
attracted  by  the  study  of  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  furnish  the  materials 
of  industrial  philosophy.  Opinions  he 
could  be  hardly  said  to  have  thought  of 
forming.  Although,  if  w’e  knew  all,  it 
is  probable  that  we  should  be  able  to 
trace  very  early  the  seemingly  haphazard 
shedding  of  seed,  which  in  his  genial  | 
mind  quickly  struck  root  and  slowly  but 
steadily  grew,  although  unnoticed  and  j 
unnotjceaole  for  many  a  year  to  come.  In  ■ 
the  fluctuations  of  trade,  the  old  merchant 
proved  unfortunate ;  while  his  studious ' 


nephew,  having  belied  his  forebodings 
and  thriven  as  well  as  risen  in  life,  had 
the  gratification  of  repaying  his  anxious 
though  undiscerning  care  by  contribut¬ 
ing  to  his  comfort  in  his  declining  yeara 
On  qiiitting  his  uncle’s  warehouse, 
young  Cobden  undertook  the  duties  of 
a  commercial  traveller,  and  showed  so 
much  activity  and  discrimination  in  that 
capacity,  that  he  was  early  enabled  to 
obtain  a  junior  p.artner’s  share  ifi  a  house 
trading  both  in  Manchester  and  London, 
lie  threw  himself  with  energy  into  the 
development  of  the  jiarticular  branch  of 
manufacture  with  which  his  name  was 
subsequently  associated ;  and  in  a  few 
yeiirs,  the  firm,  mainly  owing  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  skill,  perseverance,  and  enterprise, 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation.  In  his 
leisure  hours  he  continued  to  enlarge  his 
stock  of  general  information,  and  from 
the  outset  felt  longings  he  could  not 
wholly  restrain  to  have  his  say  about 
what  w'as  publicly  passing  around  him. 
He  saw  the  children  of  the  M’orking 
classes  growing  up  without  any  species 
of  instruction,  and  when  they  drew  near 
the  verge  of  maturity  left  without  any 
species  of  intellectual  relaxation,  or  any 
means  of  qualifying  themselves  to  enjoy 
it.  He  applied  himself  with  ze.al  to  the 
local  remedy  of  both  evils.  His  voice, 
his  pen,  and  his  purse  were  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  free  schools  in 
Manchester  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Athenaeum  in  that  city, 
one  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind 
established  in  England.  P'or  the  pur- 

1>ose  of  extending  the  connections  ot  his 
muse  he  made  several  journeys  abroad, 
by  which  his  views  were  greatly  expand¬ 
ed,  and  as  he  used  himself  to  say,  his 
islander  vanity  and  pretension  cut  down. 
Love  of  country  was  M’ith  him  not  an 
exclusive,  but  a  preferential  love.  He 
did  not  w'ant  to  grow  rich  himself  by 
overreaching  others  or  by  grinding  them 
down,  and  he  did  not  want  his  country 
to  do  as  it  would  not  be  done  b^.  He 
had  a  thorough  faith  in  the  doctrine  that 
for  all  who  will  work  honestly  and  intel¬ 
ligently  the  world  is  wide  enough,  and 
that  there  is  room  to  spare.  He  gloried  in 
the  thought  that  England  was  the  most 
successful  merchant  adventurer  of  the 
nations ;  but  he  reprobated  the  narrow 
and  short-sighted  maxims  that  so  long 
bade  her  exult  in  her  strength  as  a  means 
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of  jostling  competitive  industries  in  the 
race, or  throwing  them  out  of  the  running. 
He  wished  to  see  his  country  occupying, 
not  the  hated  place  of  commercial  tyrant 
or  monopolist,  but  the  noble  and  beloved 
position  of  chief  among  brethren. 

He  first  visited  America  in  1835,  mak¬ 
ing  a  rapid  tour  through  the  principal 
seaboard  States,  and  the  adjacent  por¬ 
tions  of  Canada,  during  the  months  of 
Juno  and  July.  His  early  impressions 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  the  West 
were  alike  vivid  and  permanent,  some  of 
them  finding  their  way  to  publicity  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year. 

His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was 
in  the  character  of  a  ^lanchester  Manu¬ 
facturer,  under  which  name  he  published 
a  remarkable  pamphlet,  entitled  lilwj- 
land^  Ireland,  and  America.  His  aim 
was  to  advocate  in  foreign  affi\irs  the 
policy  of  strict  non-intervention,  based 
upon  considerations  of  an  industrial  and 
commercial  rather  than  of  a  political 
kind.  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grey  had  re¬ 
sisted  armed  intermeddling  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Continent,  when  interference 
sprang  from  dynastic  and  anti-democr.atic 
motives ;  and  Mr.  Canning  had,  from 
considerations  of  expediency,  refused  to 
interpose  in  Italy  and  Spain,  even  when 
he  felt  called  upon  most  loudly  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  intrusion  of  French  and 
Austrian  bayonets.  Hut  noii-interference 
was  defended  by  these  statesmen  on 
specific  grounds  alone,  and  not  in  asser¬ 
tion  of  any  general  rule.  The  right  to 
apply  the  resources  t)f  their  own  coun¬ 
try  to  the  vindication  of  neighboring 
liberty  they  hardly  seemed  to  have  ever 
doubted  ;  and  however  they  might  differ 
about  the  fitness  of  opportunities,  or 
the  adetjuacy  of  means,  they  generally 
assented  to  the  standing  maxims  handed 
down  from  the  Revolution,  that  Eng¬ 
land's  duty  and  interest  lay  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
The  truth  of  these  maxims  Mr.  Cobden 
boldly  challenged.  In  his  view  the  whole 
history  of  the  grand  alliances  and  conti¬ 
nental  wars  in  which,  from  the  days  of 
Marlborough  to  those  of  Wellington,  we 
had  engaged,  at  an  infinite  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure,  was  but  a  record  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  of  labor  in  vain.  We 
should  have  been,  as  he  believed,  far 
stronger  and  freer,  and  abler  to  render 
real  service  as  leader  of  the  nations  in 


the  march  of  freedom,  had  we  kept 
minding  our  own  affairs  instead  of  med¬ 
dling  with  theirs,  and  by  our  example 
been  content  to  show  them  a  more  ex¬ 
cellent  way.  He  particularly  strove  to 
arouse  resistance  to  the  struggle  ho  saw 
impending  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospho¬ 
rus,  in*  defence  of  Ottoman  rule.  He 
viewed  with  mingled  contempt  and  aver¬ 
sion  the  supremacy  of  the  Moslem  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Roumelia,  which  he 
cited  the  testimonies  of  many  travellers 
and  publicists  to  show  had  been  but  one 
long  protracted  blight  and  burden.  How 
different  would  the  once  crowded,  opu¬ 
lent,  and  busy  shores  of  the  Levant  be¬ 
come  were  they  subject  to  Christian  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  reanimated  by  industrial 
enterprise  !  Russian  ascendancy  might 
not  in  itself  have  anything  to  recommend 
it,  but  neither  was  it,  he  thought,  to  be 
seriously  feared  in  any  sense  as  a  source 
of  danger  to  Great  Britain.  At  all 
events,  it  was  not  our  business  to  squan¬ 
der  money  or  life  in  defending  the  0th- 
man.  He  had  failed  in  every  sense  as  a 
ruler,  in  the  fiiirest  and  most  fertile  re¬ 
gion  of  the  world.  If  he  could  not  keep 
his  ruffian  hold,  let  him  go  ;  the  cause  of 
civilization,  commerce,  and  of  Christian 
freedom  could  not  be  in  any  way  injured 
thereby.  We  h.ad  a  tariff  to  reform,  a 
press  to  liberate  from  statutable  thral¬ 
dom,  a  colonial  system  to  reconstruct, 
and  many  other  greiit  works  of  domestic 
policy  demanding  our  undistracted  care. 
Let  these  suffice,  and  let  us  leave  the 
political  dead  to  bury  their  dead. 

While  extolling  the  frugality  of  the 
American  government,  and  its  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  its  neighbors,  consequent 
upon  the  essentially  popular  character  of 
its  constitution,  Mr.  Cobden  emphatically 
disclaimed  all  idea  of  holding  up  Repub¬ 
licanism  as  a  model  for  English  imitation. 
The  worship  of  rank  pervaded,  he  was 
convinced,  every  grade  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes  ;  there  were  no  real 
elements  of  democracy  among  us ;  and 
he  could  see  no  gain  in  deposing  from 
power  patricians  by  descent,  if  it  were 
only  to  make  way  for  rich  men  of  yester¬ 
day.  But  somethings  in  American  rule 
he  regarded  as  eminently  deserving  the 
consideration  of  our  statesmen — the  reli¬ 
ance  upon  small  armaments  by  sea  and 
land  in  time  of  peace  for  the  maintenance 
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of  national  dignity,  and  the  equality  as¬ 
sured  to  alt  forms  of  belief  in  the  eye  of 
tlie  law.  At  the  time  he  wrote,  the 
small  national  debt  originally  contracted 
by  the  United  States  in  their  struggle 
tor  independence  had  been  entirely  paid 
off ;  and  contrasting  their  perfect  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  necessity  of  raising  taxes 
upon  that  account,  with  the  vast  sums 
our  own  people  were  compelled  to  pay 
every  year  only  to  keep  down  the  inter¬ 
est  upon  our  foreign  war  debt,  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  expression  of  a  fear  lest 
our  national  industry  should  one  day  find 
itself  overweighted  in  the  race  with  its 
transatlantic  competitor.  How  strange¬ 
ly  it  would  have  sounded  in  his  ears  had 
any  one  told  him  that  he  should  live  to 
see  the  odds  reduced  almost  to  nothing 
in  this  respect,  not  by  England’s  abate¬ 
ment  of  wasteful  expenditure,  but  by 
America’s  self  -  imposition  of  a  ])ublic 
debt,  amounting  to  three  fourths  of  our 
own ! 

In  the  unreclaimed  condition  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  in  the  unredeemed  plight  of 
the  mass  of  her  people,  we  had  more 
than  enough  to  do,  if  all  our  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  work  of  wiping  out, 
though  late,  that  national  scandal  and 
shame.  With  rapid  and  vigorous  hand 
he  etched  the  narrative  of  English  mis¬ 
rule,  wilfully  destructive  of  Celtic  indus¬ 
try,  and  blindly  preventive  of  social  and 
religious  amelioration.  The  existence 
of  a  Church  Establishment  alien  to  the 
belief  of  the  people,  and  maintained  by 
the  mere  brute  force  of  conquering 
power  in  defiance  of  their  feelings,  was 
m  itself,  he  argued,  a  more  than  sufficient 
accounting  cause  for  ceaseless  discontent, 
agitation,  and  crime.  Would  English¬ 
men  be  found  devoted  to  adventure  and 
trade  with  the  traditional  steadiness 
which  has  so  long  characterized  them, 
if,  through  any  political  misfortune,  they 
were  compelled  to  behold  their  cathe¬ 
drals  and  parish  churches  occupied  by  a 
priesthood  whose  tenets  they  disapprov¬ 
ed,  and  to  see  the  vast  wealth  derivable 
from  church  lands  and  tithes  sequestered 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  hated  faith  ? 
He  hoped  not ;  and  that  from  sire  to 
son  they  would  hand  down  the  pledge 
of  discontent  and  detestation  until  the 
evil  were  removed.  Believing  moreover, 
as  he  did  fervently,  that  Ireland  w’ould 
be  happier  and  letter  and  richer  if  it 
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were  Protestant,  he  deprecated  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  ecclesiastical  imposi¬ 
tion  which,  above  and  beyond  all  other 
causes,  had  contributed  to  render  the 
spread  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Heforma- 
tion  in  that  country  impossible.  “So 
long  as  the  Church  of  England  possess¬ 
es  the  whole  of  the  religious  revenue  of 
Ireland,  there  cannot  be — nay,  judging 
of  the  case  as  our  own,  there  ought  not 
to  be — peace  or  prosperity  for  its  people ; 
and  what  is  of  still  more  vital  impor¬ 
tance,  there  can  be,  judging  by  the  same 
rule,  no  chance  of  the  dissemination  of 
religious  truth  in  that  country.” 

After  passing  in  review  the  various 
palliatives  and  pretexts  for  doing  noth¬ 
ing  effectual  then  in  vogue,  he  summed 
up  his  appeal  for  doing  justice  to  Ireland 
before  seeking  distant  objects  of  nation¬ 
al  interposition,  in  the  following  terms : 
“  Our  efforts  have  been  directed  towards 
the  assistance  of  States  for  whose  w’cl- 
fare  we  are  not  responsible  ;  while  our 
oppression  and  neglect  have  fallen  upon 
a  people  over  whom  we  are  endowed 
with  the  power  and  accountable  privi¬ 
leges  of  government.  .  .  .  Does  not 

the  question  of  Ireland  in  every  point  of 
view  offer  the  strongest  possible  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  national  policy  of  this 
country,  for  the  time  during  which  we 
have  wasted  our  energies,  and  sqjian- 
dered  our  wealth  upon  all  the  nations  of 
the  Continent,  while  a  part  of  our  own 
empire,  which  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  has  needed  our  attention,  remains 
to  this  hour  an  a|4)alling  monument  of 
our  neglect  and  misgovernment  ?”  This 
remarkable  brochure  quickly  attracted 
attention,  and  in  a  few  months  went 
through  several  editions. 

Ills  next  pamphlet,  entitled  Jiussia, 
T\(rkey,  and  England,  evinced  an  equal 
diversity  of  information,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  breadth  of  view.  It  contains  nmny 
passages  of  great  power  and  eloquence, 
intermingled  with  others  less  careful  in 
their  style  and  less  calculated  perhaps  to 
win  general  approval.  Ills  aescription 
of  the  attenuation  of  Muscovite  power 
by  the  rapid  and  unconsolidated  exten¬ 
sion  of  territory,  is  admirably  contrasted 
with  the  growth,  during  the  same  period, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  in  concentrated  wealth  and  popu¬ 
lation.  lie  argues  truly,  that  in  such 
concentration  has  ever  lain  the  greatest 
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strength  of  nations  ;  and  he  relies  upon 
the  logical  converse  as  a  suflicicnt  rea¬ 
son  for  treating  with  indifference  the 
threatening  aspect  of  Russian  aggran¬ 
dizement.  But  while  discounting  the 
military  strength  of  the  Cossack  empire, 
he  endeavors  to  show  in  how  many 
ways  it  stands  superior  to  the  stolid  and 
stifling  oppression  of  the  Turk,  against 
whom  his  bill  of  indictment  is  as  terrible 
as  true.  If  a  choice  must  be  made,  he 
contends  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Czar  to  reign  at  Constantinople  than  the 
Sultan  ;  and  that  English  interests,  nei¬ 
ther  present  nor  future,  would  in  any 
way  be  damaged  by  the  change.  Of 
any  other  .alternative  he  takes  no  note,  i 
This  is  perhaps  the  weak  )>oint  in  his 
argument,  which  whenever  it  was  re- ! 
)eated  in  after  years  struck  dispassionate  j 
isteners,  and  checked  their  disposition  j 
to  a<lopt  his  policy.  For  ourselves,  W’e  ] 
could  never  understand  why  either  set  J 
of  oppressors  should  reign  forever  over  j 
the  most  l)eautiful  and  prolific  country 
in  the  world.  Admitting  .all  that  can  be  j 
said  .against  the  Turks — and  W’o  are  far 
y  from  being  prepared  to  dispute  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it — we  cannot  see  the  necessity 
for  transferring  all  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  to  Scythian  rule.  “Constantino¬ 
ple,”  said  Lord  Palmerston,  during  the 
Crimean  war,  “  may  be  truly  describ-  j 
ed  as  very  inferior  to  St.  Petersburg ;  I 
and  the  cause  of  the  inferiority  may  ■ 
be  truly  assigned  to  misrule ;  but  that  1 
is  no  reason  why  Russia  should  have  j 
both.”  When  the  Manchester  Manu¬ 
facturer  wrote,  railroads  were  a  West-i 
ern  luxury,  of  which  the  half-peopled  ' 
plains  of  the  Volga  and  the  Neva  did  | 
not  dream.  Already  considerable  lines 
have  been  laid  down  in  various  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  ten  years  hence  all  the  chief 
places  in  European  Russia  will  be  con-’ 
uected  by  electricity  .and  steam.  It 
must  be  owned  that  this  will  make  an 
essential  difference  in  the  question,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  safe  for  Europe  to  allow  any  one 
Power  to  have  her  fortified  arsensils  on 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Baltic,  with 
the  instantaneous  means  of  knowledge  as 
io  what  is  going  on  at  either  extremity, 
and  tlie  power  of  concentrating  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  on  any  point  of 
her  frontier  the  whole  avalanche  of  her 
disciplined  ambition.  Nevertheless,  for 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  having 


regard  to  the  diplomatic  doctrines  then 
in  vogue  respecting  foreign  policy,  (here 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  vigorous  ut¬ 
terance  of  opinions  till  then  almost  un¬ 
heard  was  of  infinite  use,  and  th.at  the 
good  thus  done  has  not  and  will  not  pass 
away. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1836-7  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece*  Possessing 
little  classical  knowledge,  and  but  a  nig¬ 
gard  love  of  antiquities,  his  wanderings 
among  the  monuments  .and  ruins  of  by¬ 
gone  times  were  perhaps  less  pleasura¬ 
ble  than  they  usually  are  to  men  of  a 
different  cast  of  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  w.as  for  him  in  the  gaunt 
remains  of  dead  civiliz.ation,  extinguished 
commerce,  and  abandoned  art,  a  world 
of  suggestion  and  te.aching.  He  under¬ 
stood  too  thoroughly  what  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  commerce  of  Pha?nicia  and  Greece 
must  have  been  in  the  days  of  its  glory 
not  to  people  with  a  phantom  crowd  of 
busy  speculators  and  laborers  the  wharves 
of  harbors  now  choked  w’ith  sand,  .and 
the  half-ruined  highways  leading  from 
city  to  city.  Few  visitors  to  the  Levant 
I  were  so  capable  of  realizing  the  busy 
I  life  of  which  it  w.a8  anciently  the  scene, 
i  or  of  measuring  therefore  the  depth  of 
'  political  and  social  degradation  tliat  has 
since  befallen  its  shores.  He  returned 
to  England  detesting  Turkish  barbarism, 
and  the  infamy  of  forced  Labor  and  the 
slave-market,  more  intensely  than  he  had 
ever  done  when  merely  re.ading  of  such 
things  in  books.  He  brought  home 
with  him  a  thousand  fresh  facts  and  new 
ideas  ;  and  his  was  a  mind  on  which  the 
impression  of  realities  was  never"  lost, 
and  from  which  the  photograph  once 
imi)rinted  never  passed  away. 

Before  entering  on  the  course  of  com¬ 
mercial  agit.ation  in  which  liis  best  ener¬ 
gies  were  so  soon  to  be  absorbed,  he 
felt  a  desire  to  freshen  his  earlier  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
neighboring  industrial  States.  About 
the  middle  of  May,  1840,  he  visited 
Havre  and  Rouen,  proceeding  thence  to 
Paris  and  the  southern  cities  of  France, 
j  Subsequently  he  visited  Savoy  and  Switz- 
!  erland,  the  Rhine  towns,  and  the  chief 
j  places  of  commerce  in  Holland.  He  was 
not  wanting  in  appreciation  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  external  nature,  liut  the  sight  of 
Genoa  and  Geneva,  Cologne  and  Amster¬ 
dam,  stirred  in  him  deeper  thoughts, 
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and  dwelt  more  vividly  in  bis  recollec¬ 
tion  lhan  the  Passes  of  the  Alps  or  Schaff- 
hausen  Falls.  He  was  by  nature,  habit, 
and  feeling  a  man  of  action  ;  not  in  the 
vulgar  sense  which  associates  energy  and 
ambition  with  incessant  stir  and  noise  ; 
he  was  neither  talkative  nor  restless, 
greedy  of  excitement  or  afflicted  with 
the  feverish  thirst  of  fame.  The  key  to 
his  life  is  to  bo  found  in  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  h’s  sympathy  with  his  kind — 
with  their  sufferings  and  struggles,  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  wrongful  humilia¬ 
tions  and  noble  aspirings ;  with  ail,  in 
short,  th.at,  whether  for  individuals  or 
communities,  goes  to  make  up  the  wear 
and  tear,  the  trials  and  the  triumphs  of 
our  nature.  He  was  called  an  econo¬ 
mist,  and  so  he  was ;  his  reason  lieing 
convinced  that  the  greatest  service  he 
could  render  mankind  was  to  keep  them 
clear  of  errors  in  the  application  of  their 
industry  and  skill.  But  it  was  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  theory  of  rule  or  with 
any  mere  intellectual  pride  in  victorious 
casuistry  that  he  inquired,  computed, 
argued,  and,  when  necessary,  made  cost¬ 
ly  sacrifices  of  time  and  health  and  for¬ 
tune.  "With  him  the  actuating  motive 
was  from  first  to  last  the  apeomplishment 
of  the  gre.atest  possible  amount  of  good 
to  others  in  his  day  and  generation.  He 
thought  habitually  through  his  feelings, 
and  no  one  ever  8uccee<led  in  engaging 
bis  cob|>eration  or  alli.ance  who  failed  to 
show  him  that  his  efforts,  if  successful, 
would  alleviate  some  misery,  or  vindi¬ 
cate  some  questioned  right,  or  help  to 
give  a  better  dinner  to  the  w’orking 
man,  or  strike  down  the  uplifted  arm  of 
violence  or  oppression.  He  had  the 
heart  of  a  woman  with  the  intellect  of  a 
man ;  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
well  knew  what  depths  of  tenderness  for 
those  he  loved  lay  within  him,  unobserv¬ 
ed  by  the  many,  and  often  dark  and  si¬ 
lent  as  unopened  fountains.  Of  his  pri¬ 
vate  griefs  he  spoke  seldom  and  little  : 
bis  instincts  recoiled  from  utterances 
that  had  for  him  something  of  the  sense 
of  exposure.  Even  when  receiving  the 
enerous  and  gentle  tribute  of  sympathy, 
e  would  remain  mute  until  his  fixed 
eye  began  to  fill ;  and  then,  when  he 
could  bear  the  agony  of  unspoken  grati¬ 
tude  no  longer,  he  would  quietly  mur- 
nuir  some  expression  of  assent  and  turn 
away,  as  though  to  break  the  spell. 


It  was  not  until  the  general  election 
of  1841  that  Mr.  Cobden  obtained  his 
seat  in  Parliament.  The  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  then 
beginning  to  assume  somewhat  of  the 
menacing  proportions  by  which  it  was 
afterwards  known,  and  the  newly-n?- 
turned  member  for  Stockport  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  agitation.  His  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  an 
earnest  appeal  to  men  of  both  parties  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturing  population, 
then  suffering  acutely  for  the  want  of 
work.  The  Whigs  had,  on  the  eve  of 
the  general  election,  offered  an  8s.  fixed 
duty  as  a  compromise  ;  but  their  bidding 
came  too  late  to  appease  commercial 
discontent,  and  the  newly-formed  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  bound  itself  to  be  s.atisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  the  total  abolition 
of  the  tax  on  bread.  Its  members  au¬ 
thorized  him,  moreover,  to  declare — as 
he  dill  openly  in  his  maiden  speech — 
that  they  would  give  all  the  political 
support  they  could  command  to  which¬ 
ever  party  in  the  State  should  first  con¬ 
cede  the  great  j)rinciple  at  stake.  A 
meeting  of'ministers  of  religion  of  all 
denominations  had  likewise  confided  to 
him  the  presentation  to  Parliament  of 
their  remonstrances  and  prayers  on  be¬ 
half  of  their  famished  flocks.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  the  new  Parliament,  elate  with 
party  triumph  and  confiding  in  the 
pledges  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  maintain 
Protection,  received  the  most  touching 
statements  of  popular  suffering  with  de¬ 
risive  cheers  ;  and  the  outgoing  Whigs 
were  in  no  humor  to  lend  support  to  a 
man  who  avowed  his  indiflerence  to 
partjr  combinations,  and  his  readiness  to 
sacrifice  party  interests  for  the  att.ain- 
ment  of  what  they  were  accustomed  to 
designate  as  an  economic  crotchet.  Lord 
Melbourne  had  but  a  few  months  before 
told  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  man 
must  be  mad  who  would  think  of  the 
entire  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  ho 
had  told  the  Queen  that  the  men  who 
proposed  it  would  take  the  crown  off 
lier  head :  and  Lord  Melbourne  was 
Prime  Minister.  But  Cobden  cared  for 
none  of  these  things.  The  agitation 
spread  and  grew  as  the  distress  deepen¬ 
ed.  Every  month  during  the  dismal 
winter  of  1841-42  brought  new  recruits 
to  its  standard.  Not  a  few  of  the 
squeamish  politicians  who  had  lisped  on 
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the  hustings  their  condescending  assent 
to  an  88.  duty,  and  got  well  be.aten  for 
their  pains,  sent  in  their  subscriptions 
with  an  intimation  that  they  were  now 
ready  to  stand,  whenever  an  opening  j 
ottered,  on  thorough  •  going  free -trade 
principles ;  and  in  tins  manner  some  of 
them  actually  did  find  their  way  back 
to  Westminster. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  five 
years’  wordy  war  against  monopoly, 
which  ended  in  the  conversion  of  Sir 
llobert  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  doc- ! 
trines  of  tlie  Anti-Corn  Law  League ; 
and  of  the  consecpient  disintegration  and 
overthrow  of  the  most  powerful  Conser¬ 
vative  party  which  had  existed  in  Eng¬ 
land  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt.  No 
such  moral  triumph  has  ever  been  ac-  ■ 
complished,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  | 
life  or  the  striking  of  a  single  blow,  with- 1 
in  the  same  brief  space.  Religious  free- 1 
dom  was  the  slow  work  of  generations.  ' 
Parliamentary  reform  took  nearly  half  a 
century  in  its  partial  accomplishment. 
The  emancipation  of  trade  had  been  in¬ 
deed  begun,  and  was  pursued  tentative¬ 
ly  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  I 
the  formation  of  the  League ;  but  the 
abolition  of  a  tax  on  corn,  to  keep  up  ’ 
the  rent  of  Land  for  the  benefit  of  the  ! 
classes  who  possessed  nine  tenths  of  the  ! 
seats  in  the  Legislature,  w.as  a  task  I 
which  to  the  most  experienced  and  en- ! 
lightened  men  of  the  Liberal  party  seem¬ 
ed  desperate,  and  which  nothing  but  the  ! 
combined  wisdom  and  enthusiasm  of  | 
true  political  genius  could  have  accom- 1 
plished.  The  story  has,  however,  so 
often  and  so  well  been  told  that  it  needs 
not  to  be  told  again.  On  the  eve  of  his  I 
fall  from  power,  the  conscience-stricken  I 
opener  of  the  gates  of  Protection,  which  j 
he  had  spent  his  prime  in  endeavoring  | 
to  bar,  confessed  in  the  House  of  Com- 1 
mons  th.at  no  one  had  contributed  so  ' 
much  to  bring  about  that  result  as  Mr.  | 
Cobden. 

The  work,  indeed,  was  done,  and  the  j 
nation  was  not  unmindful  or  ungrateful. ' 
For  its  achievement  it  had  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  neglect  the  profitable  pursuits  of 
business  and  to  sacrifice  leisure,  gain, 
and  mercantile  opportunities  of  every  I 
kind.  It  was  felt  tnat  the  man  who  had,  1 
without  ever  once  alluding  to  these  I 
things,  practiced  unflinchingly  such  self- 1 


denial,  ought  not  to  go  uncompensated  ; 
and  a  very  large  sum  was  accordingly 
subscribed,  chiefly,  though  not  alto¬ 
gether,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  as 
a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  for  the  im¬ 
measurable  benefits  conferred. 

The  Whigs  resumed  power,  and  could  ‘ 
find  no  room  in  the  Cabinet  for  the  man, 
by  whose  courage,  energy,  and  elo¬ 
quence,  more  than  that  of  any  other 
man,  their  restoration  had  been  brought 
about.  They  ottered  him  the  subordi¬ 
nate  post  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  he  of  course  declined. 
Before  the  struggle  was  over.  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Peel  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  as  re¬ 
markable  for  its  contents  as  for  the  sig¬ 
nature  and  superscription,  in  which  he 
reiterated  the  acknowledgments  he  had 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
from  Mr.  Cobden  he  had  tardily  learned 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  free  trade 
in  corn.  He  explained  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  clearness  and  completeness  the 
considerations  by  which  lie  had  been 
governed  in  breaking  with  his  party, 
.and  renouncing  power  for  the  sake  of 
accomplishing  a  great  national  good ; 
and  concluded  by  expressing  a  wish 
that  he  and  his  correspondent  might 
in  future  meet  as  iirivate  acquaintances, 
if  not  friends.  Mr.  Cobden  replied  in 
befitting  terms  to  this  communication  ; 
but  he  went  abroad  before  any  opportu¬ 
nity  arose  of  meeting  the  ex-minister ; 
and  on  his  return,  from  some  cause  un¬ 
explained,  no  further  step,  we  believe, 
on  either  side  was  taken  towards  a  rap- 
proi'he7netit. 

On  his  w.ay  to  Paris  he  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Louis  I’hilippe  at  the  Cha¬ 
teau  d’Eu.  “  The  king  was  very  civil 
and  communicative,”  but  left  on  his  vis¬ 
itor  the  impression  that  he  “did  not 
like  to  discuss  the  free-trade  question.” 
The  diplomate-king,  by  the  grace  of 
gold,  charter,  monopoly,  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  was  too  wary  to  commit  himself 
to  a  triumphant  tribune  on  his  travels ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  his  wishes 
or  convictions,  he  was  too  much  afraid 
of  setting  any  new  stone  rolling  in 
France,  and  too  much  out  of  humor 
just  then  with  Palmerston  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  to  let  fall  anything  that  might 
be  turned  into  an  encouragement  of  even 
economic  agitation  in  his  ignitable  do¬ 
minions. 
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On  the  18th  of  Angust  the  Due  d’- 
Harcourt  presided  at  a  public  dinner 
given  to  Mr.  Cobden,  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Liberal  party  and  leading  economists 
of  France.  M.  Horace  Say  occupied  the 
vice -chair,  and  among  those  present 
were  Baron  Billing,  MM.  Duperon  and 
Renouard  (peers),  and  MM.  Gamier 
Pag6s,  Leon  Faucher,  G.  Beaumont,  M. 
Chevalier,  and  other  men  of  distinction. 
He  received  much  attention  from  M. 
Duchatel,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  impressed 
him  as  being  “  a  man  of  elevated  moral 
and  religious  sentiments,  but  wanting  in 
the  masculine  qualities  requisite  to  sway 
a  French  political  party.”  Of  the  Abbe 
de  Lamennais  he  speaks  “  as  a  meek  lit¬ 
tle  man,  religious  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
M’ith  a  heart.”  *  He  was  naturally  struck 
with  the  want  of  knowledge  on  econom¬ 
ical  questions  betrayed  by  many  of  the 
ablest  politicians  he  encountered ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  his  visit  to  the  French 
capital  was  one  unceasing  round  of  com¬ 
pliment  and  congratulation. 

After  a  brief  stay  at  Bordeaux,  where 
likewise  he  was  entertained  in  public  by 
the  leading  merchants  and  bankers  of 
the  City  of  the  Vine,  he  crossed  into 
Spain.  At  Madrid  another  festival  in 
bis  honor  awaited  him,  at  which  several 
of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives  took  part.  While  in 
the  Spanish  capital  he  witnessed  a  bull¬ 
fight  for  the  first  time.  The  spectacle 
pained  him  deeply.  “  So  long,”  he  wrote, 
“us  this  continues  to  be  the  popular 
sport  of  high  and  low,  so  long  will  the 
people  be  indifierent  to  human  life,  and 
have  their  civil  contests  marked  M’ith 
displays  of  cruelty  which  make  other 
nations  shudder.”  f  Narvaez  struck  him 
as  the  man  of  “  most  practical  sense  and 
knowledge  ”  of  the  politicians  he  met 
with  at  Madrid  ;  for  be  admitted  many 
of  the  evils  of  the  prohibitive  system, 
and  owned  that  one  fourth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Andalusia  were  more  or  less 
engaged  in  contraband  trade ;  but  he 
argued  that  none  but  a  very  strong 

government  could  reform  the  tariff  in 
pain,  and  that,  if  one  administration 
fell  in  the  attempt,  no  other  could  be 
formed  for  m.any  years  that  would  touch 
it.  The  aspect  of  the  Peninsula  and  its 
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people,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Manchester 
Manufacturer,  was  not  encouraging : 
“  The  Spaniards  of  the  last  two  centu¬ 
ries  seem  literally  to  have  done  nothing 
but  glorify  themselves  for  the  deeds  of 
their  ancestors,  or  loll  in  the  shades  of 
their  olives  and  vines,  and  leave  to  na¬ 
ture  the  task  of  feeding  and  clothing 
them.”  Entertainments  awaited  him  at 
Cadiz  and  Malaga,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
yeai»  he  had  completed  his  tour  in  South¬ 
ern  Spain. 

At  Genoa,  on  the  16th  January,  1847, 
the  Marquis  d’Azeglio  presided  at  the 
feast  wherewith  the  descendants  of  the 
old  merchant  princes  of  the  Gulf  wel¬ 
comed  him  to  their  shores.  A  still  more 
inspiriting  ovation  was  given  in  his  hon¬ 
or  at  Rome,  in  the  following  month, 
which,  considering  that  it  took  jilace  al¬ 
most  under  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  and 
apparently  without  provoking  the  slight¬ 
est  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  newly- 
elected  Pope  or  his  advisers,  seemed  to 
him  “  the  most  charming  proof  of  the 
wide  -  spread  sympathy  for  free  -  trade 
principles  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
course  of  his  travels.”  ♦  Among  other 
notabilities,  ho  was  introduced,  during 
his  stay  in  Southern  Italy,  to  the  Count 
of  Syracuse,  a  younger  member*  of  the 
,  Bourbon  family  of  [Staples,  lie  found 
j  him,  “  for  a  king’s  brother,  a  very  clear- 
i  headed,  well-informed  man.”f  PioNono 
I  received  him  on  the  22d  February,  1847, 

,  at  an  audience  which  lasted  a  good 
I  while.  He  was  habited  in  a  simple  dress 
I  of  white  flannel,  spoke  unaflectedly  and 
i  with  much  earnestness  of  the  good  work 
which  had  lately  been  accomplished  in 
England  by  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  dwelt  with  especial  emphasis 
i  on  the  means  whereby  so  great  a  change 
,  had  been  eflfected.  His  visitor  called  his 
j  attention  to  the  desecration  of  hallowed 
memories  in  Spain,  where  bull  -  fights 
were  constantly  held,  as  the  public  ad¬ 
vertisements  declared,  in  honor  of  the 
'  Virgin,  or  the  patron  saint  of  the  local- 
1  ity.  The  Pope  said  he  was  obliged  for 
I  the  suggestion,  and  promised  to  mention 
the  matter  to  Ins  Nuncio.  On  the  day 
'  after  this  interview,  Mr.  Cobden  dined 
I  with  the  ill-fated  Count  Rossi,  then 
I  French  Ambassador  at  Rome.  At  Naples 
he  was  much  struck  by  what  he  saw  in 
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the  Pompelm  Museum.  “  In  a  couple  of 
hours  spent  in  these  rooms,  I  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  |)eople  than  I  could  have  been  by 
reading  all  the  histories  ever  written 
about  them.”  * 

King  Ferdinand  desired  to  see  him, 
and  tried  to  make  him  believe  th.at  he 
too  had  become  a  proselyte  to  free  trade, 
as  did  most  of  the  men  of  political  or  lit¬ 
erary  distinction  at  his  Court.  'J'hey 
asked  many  questions  about  the  solution 
of  the  Irish  difficulty  ;  for  the  apprehend¬ 
ed  famine,  whose  coming  shadow  had 
scared  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  surrendering 
the  last  outworks  of  monopoly,  was  still 
impending  ;  the  failure  of  the  State  trials 
to  crush  agitation  was  still  fresh  in  men’s 
minds;  and  though  less  energetic  and 
threatening  than  in  former  days,  O'Con¬ 
nell  still  lived.  Everywhere  interrogji- 
torles  were  put  to  Mr.  Cobden  about 
the  condition  of  Ireland  and  its  future. 
Twenty  years  are  come  ami  gone  since 
then,  and  English  statesmanship  during 
that  time,  to  us  shame  be  it  spoken,  has 
never  dared  to  look  that  question  in  the 
face.  The  month  of  April  was  spent  in 
I’lcrence,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  men  of  letters,  and 
many  of  the  foreign  residents  of  that  de¬ 
lightful  city.  The  first  public  dinner 
said  to  have  been  ever  given  there,  was 
that  in  his  honor,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Peruzzi;  La  Farina,  the  historian. 
Prince  Poniatowski,  and  many  other  in¬ 
dividuals  of  distinction,  being  |>resent. 
The  report  of  the  proceedings  was  de¬ 
layed  for  some  days,  and  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  until  the  consent  of  the 
Grand  Duke  had  been  formally  signified, 
in  consequence  of  his  name  having  been 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  speeches;  yet 
his  was  considered,  and  in  point  of  fact 
actually  was,  the  best  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  of  the  old  governments  of  Italy. 
Leghorn  wtis  not  wanting  in  hospitality 
to  the  traveller,  and  there  he  found  once 
more,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
quited  England,  the  greeting  of  fellow- 
countrymen  of  his  own  cltiss  .and  c.alling, 
who  could  appreci.ate  more  vividly  than 
many  of  his  Southern  entertainers  the 
amazing  difficulties  he  had  had  to  en¬ 
counter  in  his  long  struggle  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  commerce,  and  the  specific 
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worth  of  what  he  had  done.  At  Turin 
ho  spent  many  pleasant  and  instructive 
days.  Among  the  first  who  called  on 
him  were  Scialojji,  and  Charles  Cavour, 
“  a  young  man,”  .as  he  observed,  “  with 
a  sound,  practical  head.”  The  incipient 
statesman  clutched  eagerly  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  all  he  could  from  lips 
so  ready  to  impart  information.  lie  had 
recently  visited  England,  and  studied 
her  industrial  and  political  institutions; 
and  although  as  yet  he  did  not  pretend 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  bis  class  to  see 
his  way  to  national  independence,  he  al¬ 
ready  believed  in  the  possibility  of  work¬ 
ing  up  to  constitutionjilism  and  to  agri¬ 
cultural  and  commercial  freedom  in 
Piedmont.  The  administr.ation  was  still 
indeed  in  the  hands  of  the  ultra  parti¬ 
sans  of  resistance ;  and  the  king,  who 
had  never  recovered  his  early  disen¬ 
chantment  with  popular  efforts,  was  too 
weak  .and  wavering  to  origin.ate  any 
measure  of  importance  in  the  direction 
of  progress.  Cavour  spent  most  of  his 
time  with  Mr.  Cobden  or  his  family 
during  their  stay,  and  with  his  uncle, 
the  Marquis  Cavour,  with  whom  he 
then  lived,  and  MM.  Balbo,  Collobiano, 
Polloni,  Battista,  Bignon,  the  future 
minister  attended  the  banquet  on  the 
24th  ISIay,  to  do  honor  to  the  Apostle 
of  Free  Trade.  A  like  celebration  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  ensuing  week  at  Milan,  and 
also  at  Venice.  At  V'ienna  he  w,as  tre.at- 
ed  with  every  mark  of  distinction  by 
Prince  Metternich,  as  at  St.  Petersburg 
by  Count  Nesselrode.  At  Berlin,  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Ranke,  Eichhorn,  Bodelschwing, 
and  most  of  the  eminent  men  engaged 
in  the  administration,  were  prompt  in 
paying  their  respects :  and  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  dinner  by  the  king.  Ilis  long 
tour  ended  with  a  visit  to  Hamburg; 
and  by  the  middle  of  October,  1847,  ho 
found  himself  once  more  at  home.  It 
was  a  moment  of  extreme  depression 
.and  anxiety.  The  deferred  famine  h.ad 
more  than  decimated  the  population  of 
Ireland  ;  and  gold  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  country  to  buy  corn  in  such  quanti¬ 
ties,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was, 
under  the  Act  of  1844,  compelled  to  raise 
the  rate  of  discount  to  ten  per  cent.,  and 
was  only  enabled  to  reduce  it  to  eight 
per  cent,  by  a  Treasury  minute  suspend¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  statute. 

In  Parliament  he  never  took  any  part 
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in  debates  respecting  the  currency ;  and  , 
in  private  he  used  sometimes  to  say  play- 1 
fully,  “  When  a  man  begins  by  telling 
me  that  we  can  do  nothing  right  until  I 
the  Bank  Charter  is  annulled,  1  always  I 
suspect  that  he  is  a  little  mad,  at  least  I 
on  one  point ;  and  so  I  try  to  turn  the  j 
conversation.”  lie  had  vbted  for  Peel’s  ' 
Bank  Act  in  1844,  hoping  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement  on  previous  le^isla-  j 
tion  ;  but  after  twenty  years’  experience  ' 
he  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  failure,  and  i 
to  anticipate  that,  whenever  pressure  or  ' 
panic  should  cause  its  suspension  a  third  j 
time,  it  must  be  virtually  abandoned.  I 

In  the  new  Parliament  which  met  in  ‘ 
November,  1847,  Mr.  Cobden  took  his 
seat  as  member  for  the  W est  Hiding  of  i 
Yorkshire,  for  which,  in  his  absence,  he  ' 
had  l>een  chosen,  and  for  which  he  con- 1 
tinned  to  sit  for  the  ten  following  years. ' 
It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  he 
should  be  unconscious  of  the  comparative 
neglect  and  disparagement  wherewith 
he  was  treated  by  the  privileged  politi¬ 
cians  of  his  own  country,  and  which  con¬ 
trasted  so  strongly  and  so  strangely  with 
whjit  he  had  exj>erienced  abroad.  That  > 
he  never  condescended  to  notice  it  out-  { 
side  the  inner  circle  of  friendship  and 
intimacy,  does  not  touch  the  question  ! 
how  such  folly  and  such  injustice  came  | 
to  pass.  No  proposal  was  made  to  him  ! 
to  join  the  administration  ;  and  though  ! 
he  gave  it  his  general  support,  his  | 
remonstrances  against  certain  measures  ! 
which  he  disapproved,  were  on  more  ' 
than  one  occasion  repelled  in  a  tone  and 
in  terms  little  short  of  insulting.  In  the  1 
discussions  *on  the  Alien  Act,  and  on  the  j 
Bill  which  for  the  first  time  constituted 
open  and  advised  speaking  on  political 
subjects  sufficient  proof  of  “  treason- 
felony  on  many  items  of  domestic  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  on  many  important  points 
of  colonial  policy;  on  the  memorable 
affair  of  compensation  to  M.  Pacifico ; 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles’  Bill,  and 
generally  on  the  question  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Remrm,  he  differed  from  the  Whigs; 
and  the  estrangement  thus  engendered 
continued  to  the  end,  without  bitterness 
or  resentment  on  his  part,  but  not  with¬ 
out  consequences  which  it  would  lead  us 
too  far  to  enter  into  here. 

By  many,  whose  prejudices  he  offend¬ 
ed  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  objects  he 
deemed  politically  just,  he  was  called  a 


demagogue.  They  saw  the  proofs  of  his 
popularity,  and  they  measured  his  self- 
love  by  their  own ;  they  felt  that  the 
self-made  man  was  able  to  wield  a  pow¬ 
er  which,  with  all  the  adventitious  aids 
of  birth  and  wealth  and  station,  they 
could  not  gain  ;  and  they  could  not  per¬ 
suade  themselves  that  the  exercise  of 
this  power  had  not  created  an  appetite 
which  must  ever  yearn  and  crave.  They 
felt. the  keen  edge  of  his  argumentative 
eloquence  in  debate :  and  they  would 
not  believe  that  the  man  who  could  thus 
overthrow  opponents  did  not  love  the 
encounter  and  exult  in  victory.  They 
knew  not  the  man,  or  the  spirit  that 
animated  him.  There  never  was  any 
one  who  had  in  him  less  of  the  love  of 
ambition,  or  the  lust  of  triumph.  He 
neither  feared  nor  shunned  the  fight ; 
and  he  rejoiced  with  child  -  like  glee  in 
the  success  of  his  cause.  But  it  was  the 
triumph  of  the  cause,  not  of  Cobden, 
that  he  fought  for  ;  and  far  from  relish¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  of  giving  battle,  or 
exulting  in  the  humiliation  of  adversa¬ 
ries,  he  would  readily,  at  any  moment, 
have  secured  success  by  the  timely  con¬ 
version  of  o])|>onents  to  sound  view’s, 
rather  than  have  hazarded  the  result  of 
public  contention.  To  say  that  he  did 
not  value  person.al  influence,  founded  as 
his  was,  on  personal  ability  and  worth 
alone,  w’ould  in<leed  be  untrue ;  and  to 
say  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  tribute 
of  popular  sympathy  and  admination, 
wotild  be  idle.  But  the  gratification 
these  were  capable  of  affording  him  were 
essentially  transitory  and  subordinate  to 
that  which  other  and  more  enduring  in¬ 
stincts  craved.  He  delighted  in  quiet, 
and  he  loved  love.  In  the  happy  faces 
of  the  children  who  never  feared  him, 
and  the  genial  talk  of  friends  w'ith  whom 
he  never  differed  sharply,  it  was  his 
delight  to  pass  his  time.  Society,  so  call¬ 
ed,  rather  bored  him ;  and  jtublic  dis¬ 
play  was  to  him  a  matter  of  penance, 
not  of  pride.  The  proceedings  he  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
I  not  numerous  ;  and  the  total  number  of 
his  speeches  there,  considering  the  length 
of  time  he  sat  in  that  assembly,  will  bo 
found  to  have  been,  by  comparison  with 
j  other  notabilities,  but  few.  In  some 
I  degree  this  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
i  for  by  his  extreme  aversion  to  taking 
I  part  in  debate,  without  having  fully 
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matured  what  he  had  to  say,  “  and  the 
best  way  of  putting  it,”  as  he  was  wdnt 
to  phrase  it.  But  a  good  deal  must  like¬ 
wise  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  his 
reluctance  to  provoke  angry  dispute 
with  men  towards  whom  he  could  never 
bring  himself  to  feel  anything  like  hos¬ 
tility.  lie  might  laugh  at  their  follies 
and  make  merry  with  their  inconsisten¬ 
cies,  in  his  own  limited  circle  of  intimate 
friends ;  but  when  urged  to  expose  their 
errors  publicly,  and  to  resist  the  im¬ 
policy  they" recommended,  he  was  rarely 
known  to  indulge  in  sarcasm  or  scoff; 
for  he  thought  that  a  legislator’s  words,  j 
like  those  of  a  judge,  should,  as  Bacon 
says,  be  “  w’ise,  and  not  taunting.”  At 
heart  he  disliked  conflict ;  and  there  was 
for  him  no  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain, 
llis  blows  were  heavy  when  they  fell, 
and,  roused  by  a  sense  of  indignation  at 
oppression  or  injustice,  he  dealt  them 
with  a  will.  Yet  he  oftentimes — oftener 
than  the  world  at  large  could  easily  have 
been  persuaded  —  generously  forbore, 
lie  not  only  could  make  great  allowance 
for  ediic:Uional  and  social  habits  of  ex¬ 
pression,  thought,  and  action  not  in 
accordance  with  his  own,  but  he  prac¬ 
tically  did  so ;  and  while  no  man  was 
less  swayed  by  the  influence  of  society 
around  him,  he  was  content  with  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  simple-minded 


liberty,  without  cavilling  at  the  fopper 
ies,  affectations,  or  antipathies  of  those 
whom  he  know  disliked  him. 

One  evening,  as  he  drove  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  take  part  in  a  debate 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  of  the 
sharpest,  his  companion,  who  probably 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  struggle 
with  somewhat  of  bellicose  enthusiasm, 
rallied  him  gently  on  being  what  he 
called  dull ;  and  strove  to  rekindle  his 
spirit,  by  anticipating  the  weakness  and 
waywardness  in  blundering  which  their 
adversaries  were  certain  to  betray,  and 
by  holding  forth  the  promise  of  inevita¬ 
ble  triumph.  He  was  not  to  be  roused 
from  Jiis  ddection,  however,  and  he  said 
calmly :  “  I  know  you  can  enjoy  it  all, 
and  perhaps  it  is  so  best ;  but  I  hate 
having  to  oeard  in  this  way  hundreds  of 
well-meaning,,wrong-headed  people,  and 
to  face  the  look  of  rage  and  loathing 
with  which  they  regard  me.  I  had  a 
thousand  times  rather  not  have  to  do  it ; 
but  it  must  be  done.” 


It  was  in  this  spirit  that  in  1854  he 
took  a  course  that  for  the  time  undoubt¬ 
edly  lessened  his  general  popularity,  by 
opposing  the  Russian  war.  From  his 
first  entrance  into  public  life  he  had 

S[ue8tioned  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
^almerston,  primarily  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  and  w  hen  at  length 
that  long-slumbering  question  came  to 
issue,  the  complete  antagonism  between 
them  was  more  than  ever  revealed. 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  there  befell  him 
a  calamity  whose  lingering  shadow  over¬ 
cast  all  his  remaining  years : 


‘One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that 
throws 

Its  bleak  shade  alike  o’er  our  joys  and  our 
woes ; 

To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter 
can  bring, 

For  which  joy  hath  no  balm,  and  affliction 
no  sting.” 


His  only  son,  a  youth  of  singular  prom¬ 
ise,  and  endeared  to  him  by  every  tie  of 
pride  and  affection,  was  suddenly  struck 
down  by  illness  at  Weinheim,  where  he 
was  at  school ;  and  the  same  letter  that 
brought  intelligence  of  the  fact,  convey¬ 
ed  also  the  tidings  of  his  death.  It  w’as 
long  before  the  bereaved  father  recov¬ 
ered  from  this  heavy  blow.  By  degrees 
indeed  he  learned  resignation ;  and,  con¬ 
soled  by  the  sympathy  of  a  numerous 
and  attached  circle  of  friends,  he  man¬ 
fully  strove  to  battle  with  his  grief,  and 
to  soothe  that  of  those  loved  ones  who 
needed  his  example  and  his  care. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  a^nie  year,  a 
congress  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Brussels,  of  the  friends  of  international 
interchange  and  amity,  at  which  his  re¬ 
cent  bereavement  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  appear.  In  declining,  about 
the  same  period,  a  kind  invitation  from 
friends  at*  Paris,  he  alluded  with  his 
usual  unselfishness  to  the  weight  that 
hung  upon  his  owm  spirits  and  those  of 
his  domestic  circle:  “We  must  throw 
upon  our  friends  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  burden  of  our  grief ;  for  who  has 
not  his  own  share  of  sorrow  at  some 
period  of  his  life  to  endure  ?  The 
same  circumstance  will  prevent  me  from 
going  to  Brussels,  as  I  should  have  other¬ 
wise  liked  to  do.”  His  interest  in  the 
progress  of  opinion  was  not,  however, 
quenched  even  in  affliction.  In  the  same 
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letter  he  seemed  to  revive,  as  he  thought  constituency  ;  but  months  rolled  hy,  and 
of  the  efforts  then  making  in  Belgium  the  national  reproach  of  his  exclusion 
by  the  mercantile  community  there  to  from  the  legislature  was  not  effaced.  He 
promote  the  great  cause  with  which  his  felt  that  exclusion  deeply.  In  a  letter 
name  was  identified:  “We  cannot  help  addressed  to  the  writer  in  the  following 
admiring  the  noble  attitude  of  that  little  year,  who  had  inquired  after  his  health 
kingdom,  in  thus  offering  its  capital  and  '  and  pursuits  at  Dunford,  he  wrote,  in 
its  public  halls  as  the  place  of  reudez- 1  bitterness  of  heart,  that  “  He  was  leam- 
vous  for  kindred  minds  from  all  parts  of  j  ing  to  promote  the  happiness  of  pigs, 
the  world.  ...  I  have'  been  a  good  '  and  to  give  them  l)etter  food  than  they 
deal  struck  with  the  energy  and  talent  had  had  before  ;  and  he  had  this  encour- 
displa^ed  by  the  iron  trad^*rs  of  Belgium  !  agement — that  they  could  not  make  him 
in  their  agitation.  It  seems  a  bond  fide  feel  that  they  were  ungrateful.”  It  was 
movement,  in  which  the  manufacturers,  not  until  the  general  election  of  1859 
and  merch.ants  are  taking  a  leading  part,  that  he  was  restored  to  his  place  in  Par- 
The  best  thing  they  can  do  for  the  cause  liament,  being  chosen,  during  his  absence 
of  Free  Trade  is  to  carry  out  the  prin-  ■  in  America,  member  for  Rochdale. 
ciple  in  their  otrn  country;  and  thus  set  i  Before  his  return  to  England  the  new 
a  g<^  example  to  their  neighbors.”  '  Parliament  had  met ;  and  by  the  combi- 
T he  culminating  point  of  his  opposi-  nation  of  parties  inaugurated  at  a  meet- 
tion  to  Lord  Palmerston,  as  a  minister,  ing  held  .at  Willis’s  Rooms,  Lord  Derby 
was  not  reached  until  the  famous  con-  and  his  friends  were  driven  from  jiower, 
troversy  regarding  the  lorcha,  called  the  '  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  again  placed 
Arrow,  the  seizure  of  whose  crew,  while  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Seats  m  the 
bearing  the  British  flag,  in  the  Canton  Cabinet  were  conceded  to  Lord  Russell, 
river,  led  to  the  bombardment  of  the  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  who, 
town  by  Admiral  Seymour’s  fleet,  and  in  1858,  had  aided  in  the  overthrow  of 
to  a  great  destruction  of  property  and  the  noble  Viscount’s  former  administra- 
life-  Lord  Clarendon,  with  the  sanction  tion  by  their  votes  of  censure  on  the 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  praised  and  thank-  Conspiracy  Bill ;  and  it  was  announced 
ed  the  English  authorities,  civil  and  mil-  *  that  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of 
itary,  in  China,  for  their  promptitude  Trade  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Cobden.  On 
and  vigor.  A  vote  of  censure,  on  the  his  arrival  at  Liverpool  he  learned  for 
ground  of  inhumanity  and  needless  vio-  the  first  time  the  administrative  changes 
lence,  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  that  had  taken  place,  and  received  the 
and  on  the  motion  for  the  member  for  •  Premier’s  invitation  to  join  his  govern- 
the  West  Riding,  supported  by  Mr.  ment.  In  an  interview  with  Lord  Pal- 
Gladstone,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  merston  a  few  days  afterwards,  while 
Sydney  Herbert,  a  similar  condemnation  acknowledging  in  frank  and  courteous 
was  carried  in  the  Commons,  by  a  ma-  terms  the  value  of  the  compliment,  he 
jority  of  sixteen.  Parliament  was  dis- ,  stated  fully  the  reasons  why  he  felt  it 
solved.  The  West  Riding,  it  was  be-  would  be  incompatible  with  his  sense  of 
lieved,  would  not  ag.ain  return  the  man  ,  self-respect,  and  his  character  for  consist- 
who  had  conferred  on  its  industry  so '  ency,  to  take  confidential  office  under 
many  benefits,  and  he  was  asked  to  ]  the  man  whose  policy  he  had  alw.ays  op- 
stand  for  Huddersfield,  where,  to  the  j’posed  as  wastefiil  and  dangerous.  Lord 
surprise  and  mortification  of  his  friends,  Palmerston  would  have  had  him  recon- 
he  was  defeated  by  a  ministerialist ,  sider  the  matter  ;  but  he  declined,  saying 
whose  local  influence  was  great.  The  |  that  his  resolution  w’as  fixed,  and  that  he. 
current  of  popular  feeling  ran  so  strong ;  thought  any  other  course  could  only  in- 
that  Messrs.  Bright  and  Gibson  w'ere  volve  them  both  in  embarrassment  and 
unseated  at  Manchester;.  Messrs.  Lay-j  ridicule.  Those  who  never  wished  to 
ard,  Miall,  W.  J.  Fox,  and  others  lost  see  him  in  the  Cabinet  affected  to  take 
their  se.ats ;  and  but  for  Mr.  Cobden’s  |  this  refusal  as  proof  that  he  was  .an  im- 
timely  interposition.  Sir  James  Graham  i  practicable  man  who  could  find  fault 
would  have  given  way  at  Carlisle.  The  ,  with  the  work  of  others,  but  who  would 
wrong  thus  inflicted  would,  it  was  sup-  never  himself  incur  the  responsibilities 
posed,  be  soon  repaired  by  some  other]  of  official  life.  Nothing  could  be  more 
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foreign  to  his  disposition  or  feeling  than 
such  an  inference,  and  an  occasion  soon 
arose  for  its  disinterested  refutation  in  a 
wav  equally  unexpected  and  remarkable. 

^he  suggestion  having  been  publicly 
made  by  Mr.  Bright,  that  the  first  step 
towards  a  reduction  of  armaments,  and 
the  cultivjition  of  more  intimate  ties  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  in  a  Treaty  of  Commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  wrote  to  Mr.  Cobden  assuring 
him  of  the  favorable  disposition  of  the 
Imperi.al  government,  and  encouraging 
him  to  urge  upon  the  Plnglish  adminis¬ 
tration  the  expediency  of  making  the  at¬ 
tempt.  After  due  reflection  he  resolved 
to  do  so.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  entered  into  his  views,  and 
authorized  him  to  visit  Paris,  using  his 
own  discretion  in  feeling  his  way  with 
those  in  authority  there,  towards  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  so  desirable  an  object.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  his  family,  he  took  np  his 
residence  for  the  winter  in  the  French 
capital,  and  put  himself  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  ministers  of  Napoleon  III. 
For  some  time  little  progress  was  made. 
The  wall  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  prohi¬ 
bition  and  protection  looked  higher  and 
more  hard  to  scale  when  near  its  base ! 
than  it  had  done  at  a  distance.  Men  like 
IM.  Itouher  and  M.  Fould  appreciated  the 
importance,  mor.al  and  material,  of  mul- 
ti|)lylng  ties  of  reciprocal  profit  between 
the  two  nations ;  but  others,  holding 
equal  or  higher  political  rank,  dissented 
from  them,  and  discountenanced  as  far ' 
as  in  them  lay  the  project  of  a  treaty. 
Weeks  were  consumed  in  preliminaf’y 
discussions ;  and  in  weariness  of  spirit, 
the  untitled,  unsalaried,  and  unpreten¬ 
tious  plenipotentiary  of  England  often¬ 
times  was  ready  to  despair.  lie  was 
supported,  however,  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  beihg  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  I 
accomplish  an  unmixed  good,  and  by  the 
noble  ambition  of  showing  that,  without 
being  disciplined  in  diplomatic  forms,  a 
man  who  thoroughly  understood  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  country  might  be  its  best 
diplomatist. 

One  evening,  on  his  retnrn  home,  he 
asked  a  friend  whom  he  found  awaiting 
him,  whether  he  could  guess  in  whose 
company  he  had  spent  the  last  hotir. 

“  You  must  keep  it  a  secret,”  he  said, 
laughing ;  “  by  which  I  mean  that  you  I 


must  really  tell  nobody.  For  although, 
as  you  know,  I  hate  mysteries,  it  would 
make  me  very  uncomfortable  if  the  thing 
were  talked  of.”  His  companion  guessed 
in  vain,  and  was  at  last  told  that  the  vol¬ 
unteer  envoy  had  had  an  interview  with 
the  Emperor.  Strange  to  say,  a  rumor 
of  the  fact  ran  through  the  clubs  and 
cafes  the  same  night ;  and  his  confidant 
being  questioned  on  the  point,  could  hit 
upon  no  more  innocent  way  of  throwing 
public  curiosity  off  the  scent,  than  by 
suggesting  gravely  that  the  blunderer 
who  had  watched  the  gate  of  St.  Cloud 
might  have  mistaken  Lord  Brougham 
for  Mr.  Cobden.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
surprising  that  he  was  not  proof 
against  the  fascination  of  manner  and  of 
calm  indomitable  will  that  has  contrib¬ 
uted  so  much  to  the  creation,  and  still 
more  to  the  consolidation,  of  all  but  un¬ 
limited  power  in  the  present  ruler  of 
F'ranoe.  The  interview  had  been  de¬ 
sired  by  his  Majesty;  and  it  was  valued 
at  the  moment  by  the  ardent  Free  Tra¬ 
der,  not  as  a  compliment  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  he  had  already  earned,  but  as  the 
expression  of  a  sagacious  wish  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  informed  by  competent  authority 
how  the  revenue  of  a  country  might  be 
secured  with  lightened  taxation,  and  how 
the  wages  of  labor  might  be  enhanced 
while  invested  capital,  long  used  to  the 
artificial  shelter  and  forcing  -  beds  of 
protection,  was  exposed  to  the  all  -  pene¬ 
trating  breath  of  free  cofcipetilion.  Be¬ 
sides  the  political  hazard  attendant  on 
any  failure  of  a  financial  experiment, 
Napoleon  III.  had,  by  the  necessity  of 
his  position,  to  incur  the  greatest  amount 
of  personal  responsibility — we  had  al¬ 
most  said  peril — in  the  matter.  No  one 
believed,  and  no  one  could  be  made  to 
believe,  that  the  idea  of  revolutionizing 
the  commercial  system  of  France  origi¬ 
nated  with  any  minister  or  any  party  in 
or  out  of  doors.  What  Turgot  had  so 
memorably  tried  and  failed  to  do  in  the 
days  of  Legitimate  Absolutism,  there 
was  no  man  who  would  venture  ottici.ally 
to  recommend  under  the  new  order  of 
things.  Republicans  and  Constitution¬ 
alists  had  always  been  divided  in  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  theory  of  trade ;  and  the, 
traditions  of  the  First  Empire  all  seemed 
to  bar  the  way.  The  compact  weight 
of  vested  interests  lay  heavily  in  one 
scale  ;  and  there  was  little  of  any  weight 
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in  the  other  but  a  conviction  of  truth 
and  right  and  policy  in  the  mind  of  the 
tacilurn  and  undemonstrative  sovereign. 
What  nuist  have  been  the  incisive  force, 
unaided  and  self-adequate,  that  wrought 
in  such  a  mind  as  that  of  the  Em])eror’s 
such  a  conviction  !  What  would  we  not 
give  for  a  snatch  of  that  first  conversa¬ 
tion,  to  l)e  followed  up  in  due  time  by 
others  of  like  import,  between  two  men 
BO  utterly  and  intensely  opposite  in  their 
ways  of  thought  and  action  1  On  more 
than  one  occasion  invitations  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  table  M'ere  proffered,  and  a  wish 
was  intimated  through  the  proper  quar¬ 
ter  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobden  might  be 
included  among  the  autumnal  guests  at 
Compi^gne.  But  the  repugnance  to 
court  ceremony  and  state  of  every  kind 
was  too  inveterate  to  be  overcome.  lie 
had  never  been  recognized  as  worthy  of 
such  honor  in  his  own  country,  he  said, 
and  how  could  he  accept  it  therefore  in 
another  ?  Lest  his  refusal  should  in  any 
sense  be  taken  amiss,  he  supplemented 
his  political  a|)ology  with  one  on  the 
score  of  health,  which  he  pleaded  as 
disabling  him  from  enjoying  just  then 
the  excitement  of  so  luxurious  and  glit¬ 
tering  a  sphere. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris,  he  was  beset 
with  applications  for  his  name  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  promotion  of  joint-stock 
companies  of  various  kinds.  Hardly  a 
day  passed  without  letters  from  sanguine 
projectors,  ofleiing  him  directorships  in 
their  proniisful  undertakings,  with  the 
usual  guarantee  ■  against  loss,  and  upon 
any  terms  as  to  shares  be  chose  to 
name.  His  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
himself,  to  his  character  as  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  his  country,  and  to  the  cause 
be  had  in  hand,  rendered  it  impossible 
that  he  should  entertain  any  of  these  pro¬ 
posals.  He  referred  them  all  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Ellison,  with  whom  an  inti¬ 
macy  of  many  years  had  begotten  con¬ 
fidence  the  most  completely  unreserved ; 
and  by  him  they  were  generally  answer¬ 
ed.  Ordinary  speculators  were  thus 
easily  got  rid  of,  and  w’ere  heard  of  by 
him  no  more,  his  friend’s  position  as  a 
banker  in  Paris  enabling  him  to  discrim¬ 
inate  in  what  terms  each  of  the  various 
applications  ought  most  fitly  to  be  de¬ 
clined.  iThere  were  some  whose  imposing 
air  and  provoking  tone  of  hienfaisance 
disturbed  for  the  moment  the  negotia- 1 
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tor’s  equanimity.  One  day  he  received 
a  courteous  but  somewhat  condescend¬ 
ing  intimation,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
financial  adventurers  of  the  day  intended 
to  call  on  him  on  the  morrow,  with  the 
view  of  laying  before  him  a  forthcoming 
j  scheme  of  more  than  ordinary  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  which,  in  the  slang  of  the 
Bourse,  would  be  found  to  present  feat¬ 
ures  of  peculiar  importance  to  those 
who  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  be 
connected  with  it.  Mr.  Cobden  request¬ 
ed  his  confidential  adviser  to  be  present 
at  the  interview,  which  the  latter  de¬ 
clined  upon  the  ground  that  his  doing 
so  would  probably  prove  a  restraint,  and 
would  consequently  lead  only  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  visit  or  a  correspondence,  both  of 
which  it  was  desirable  to  avoid.  But 
he  consented  to  l>e  within  reach  should 
anything  occur  rendering  reference  to 
him  necessary.  At  the  hour  appointed, 
the  subtle  weaver  of  golden  dreams  a|)- 
peared,  bowed  benignantly  to  the  un- 
worldly  wise  diplomatist,  whose  single- 
heartedness  he  probably  pitied,  while  he 
thought  it  might  l>e  turned  to  account  as 
a  cutwater  for  the  gorgeous  and  heavy- 
'  laden  barge  he  was  about  to  launch ;  and, 
I  having  seated  himself  and  thrown  open 
I  his  furred  pelisse,  he  began  his  revela¬ 
tions  in  the  customary  strain.  His  host 
listened  with  ill-concealed  impatience, 
and  eventually  cut  short  the  interview 
by  unconditionally  refusing  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration,  stating  his 
opinion  that,  if  any  public  man  in  France 
'  or  England  lent  his  sanction  to  the 
speculation,  he  would  be  guilty  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  something  little  short  of  swin¬ 
dling.  The  scheme,  how’ever,  was  too 
splendid  to  be  abandoned.  It  did  not 
fail ;  but  not  very  long  afterwards  its 
author  did,  under  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  litigation  in  many  ways 
remarkable.  When  informed  of  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  Mr.  Colxlen  only  remarked 
that  he  had  sonfetimes  regretted  not 
having  kept  his  temper  a  little  longer  at 
the  interview  above  de8cril>ed,  for  he 
should  have  liked  to  know  the  price  at 
which  the  fellow  had  “  valued  his  hon¬ 
esty.” 

One  letter  only  out  of  a  great  number 
that  now  lie  before  us  we  shall  give  in 
extenso.  Some  temptations  are  irresisti¬ 
ble.  Is  not  this  one?  He  had  prom¬ 
ised  Mr.  Ellison  to  let  him  know  the 
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moment  the  Treaty  was  actually  signed. 
There  had  been  many  delays,  and  to  the 
last  some  misgivings.  At  length  it  was 
a  great  fact  accomplished  ;  and  the  haste 
of  joy  is  obvious  in  the  wording  of  the 
following  note : 

[“Private.]  “23d  January,  1860. 

“My  dear  Sib:  The  Treaty  is  signed,  and 
will,  I  hope,  in  a  few  years  change  and  im> 
prove  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  I  have  lost  no  time,  according  to 
promise,  in  giving  you  this  information. 

“  Believe  me, 

“  M.  Macrice  Elmson.”  “  Cobdex. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  recalling 
now  the  forebodings  of  failure,  and  the 
thwartings  of  faction  and  folly  on  our 
own  side  of  the  Channel,  which  had  be¬ 
set  every  step  of  the  protracted  negotia¬ 
tion.  Even  after  the  Treaty  was  signed, 
there  were  many  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  press  who  strove  to  depreciate  its 
importance,  and  to  misrepresent  it  as  a 
departure  from' true  ecohomic  principle. 
The  public  judgment,  however,  was  not 
disturbed  by  tliese  cavillings,  and  the 
tangible  proofs  of  the  worth  of  the  new 
international  compact  became  month 
after  month  more  and  more  incontesta¬ 
ble  in  the  returns  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
acknowdedging  the  obligation  which 
Mr.  Cobden  had  conferred  oh  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  Government,  felicitously  no¬ 
ted  the  rare  fortune  which,  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  many  years,  bad  a  second  time 
enabled  the  same  man  to  render  a  signal  | 
and  splendid  service  to  the  State.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  permitted  by  the  Queen 
to  offer  a  baronetcy  and  the  rank  of 
Privy  Councillor  to  Mr.  Cobden,  as 
some  recompense  for  that  service,  but 
he  would  have  none ;  and,  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  gentleness  and  absence  of 
wordy  egotism,  he  begged  that  he  might 
be  excused.  Among  the  many  congrat¬ 
ulations  from  eminent  persons  abroad, 
came  one  especially  cordial,  both  on  po¬ 
litical  and  personal  grounds,  from  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner,  who,  when  in  Europe, 
had  entered  fully  into  Mr.  Cobden’s  anxi¬ 
ety  to  allay  international  feelings  of  dis¬ 
trust,  and  his  unbelief  in  the  danger  of 
French  invasion.  “  I  am  happy,”  he 
wrote,*  “in  your  true  success.  You 
are  the  great  volunteer^  with  something 
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in  your  hand  better  than  a  musket. 
This  Commercial  Treaty  seems  like  a 
harbinger  of  glad  tidings.  Let  that  get 
into  full  operation,  and  the  war  system 
must  be  discontinued.” 

The  following  winter  and  spring  he 
spent  at  Algiers,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  lie  had  become  of  late  years 
more  susceptible  of  cold,  vvhich  affected 
him  with  loss  of  voice,  and  at  times  with 
difficulty  of  breathing.  In  the  charming 
climate  of  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  he  eluded  for  the  time 
the  attacks  of  his  only  enemy ;  and  en¬ 
joyed  that  best  of  material  blessings  — 
the  unconsciousness  of  physical  weakness. 
He  seemed,  on  his  return  to  England,  in 
May,  1861,  to  have  grown  young  again. 

Ilis  correspondence,  like  his  conversa¬ 
tion,  at  this  jieriod  was  full  of  solicitude 
about  the  course  of  events  in  America, 
and  the  consequences  to  Europe.  An 
anti-slavery  President  had  lieen  elected, 
and  the  civil  war  had  begun.  From  the 
outset  he  avowed  his  conviction  that 
the  geographical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  separation  between  North  and  South 
would  prove  insurmountable.  The  West¬ 
ern  States,  he  thought,  would  never 
agree  to  leave  the  gates  of  their  export 
trade,  as  he  termed  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  hands  that  might  at  any 
time  be  hostile.  lie  knew  from  personal 
acquaintance,  that  communities  living  by 
agriculture  were  less  likely  to  be  soon 
depressed  by  the  financial  changes  inci¬ 
dent  to  civil  war  than  their  brethren  of 
tlie  seaboard.  He  regarded  President 
Lincoln  as  the  impersonation  of  their  in¬ 
domitable  will,  and  felt  persuaded  that 
they  would  persist  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  war  until  the  overmatched  Con¬ 
federates  were  exhausted.  The  proposal 
of  the  French  government  Ao  ours  for 
joint  intervention  he  strongly  disap¬ 
proved,  not  only  on  general  grounds  of 
principle,  but  because  he  was  satisfied  that 
it  would  fail.  It  would  be  impossible,  as 
he  conceived,  to  transport  across  the 
ocean  any  force  capable  of  coercing  the 
United  States  into  separation.  The  im¬ 
provements  made  in  the  munitions  of 
war  tended  greatly,  in  his  view,  to 
strengthen  those  who  stood  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  against  assault  from  a  distant  ene¬ 
my.  The  engines  of  warfare  hud  become 
so  vast  and  so  complicated  in  their  ap¬ 
pliances,  that  they  were  not  easily  con- 
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veyed  for  a  long  distance  from  home. 
This  was,  he  thought,  a  salutary  tenden¬ 
cy  in  human  affairs,  as  it  was  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  “  that  they  who  fought  on  their 
own  soil  were  more  likely  to  be  in  the 
right,  than  they  who  went  far  away 
from  home  to  find  a  battle-field.” 

He  sympathized  intensely  with  the 
sufferings  of  Lancashire,  and  pleaded 
hard,  though  long  in  vain,  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  hands  should  by  timely  measures 
be  saved  from  sinking  to  the  level  of 
pauperism  before  receiving  public  aid. 
In  this  as  in  other  instances  his  wise 
counsel  was  disregarded,  until  many  of 
the  evils  it  would  have  averted  had  been 
realized  ;  and  then  the  truth,  officially  re¬ 
discovered,  was  tardily  confessed,  and  its 
demands  conceded.  “ 

But  we  must  bring  our  recollections 
to  a  close.  His  last  speech  in  public ' 
was  addressed  to  his  constituents  at  I 
Rochdale  early  in  November,  1864.  The 
weather  was  inclement  and  the  place  of  [ 
meeting  cold.  He  spoke  at  greater , 
length  than  .usual  on  the  various  topics  j 
of  the  dajr ;  and  after  the  excitement 
and  exertion  were  over  he  felt  a  chill 
which  he  was  unable  for  many  hours  to 
shake  off.  He  returned  to  Dunford,  | 
and,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  his  physi-  ■ 
cian,  hardly  left  his  house  for  the  three  | 
ensuing  months.  When  the  proposal 
was  made  in  Parliament,  however,  to  , 
TOte  large  sums  of  money  for  fortifica-  ^ 
tions  in  Canada,  his  desire  to  take  part 
in  opposing  the  scheme  outweighed  all  J 
considerations  of  prudence  ;  and  on  one  ' 
of  the  coldest  days  of  the  coldest  March  ' 
within  our  recollection  he  came  to  town.  ^ 
The  consequences  of  that  fatal  journey 
are  well  known.  After  a  few  days’  sut-  ^ 
fering  he  sunk  to  rest,  his  life  -  work 
done — such*  work  as  few  in  any  age  or 
country  have  been  good  and  great 
enough  to  do.  I 
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It  ever  political,  geographical,  statis¬ 
tical,  and  commercial  ignorance  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  all  its  mischievousness — if 
ever  to  that  ignorance  national  interest 
were  sacrificed — it  was  by  the  treaties 
which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Napo¬ 


leon  the  First,  as  settled  by  the  so-called 
Great  Powers  of  Europe.  Those  indeed 
were  the  days  when  it  was  no  disgrace 
for  a  great  English  statesman  to  believe 
that  Demerara  was  an  island  ;  for  Par¬ 
liament  to  declare  that  a  bank-note  and 
a  shilling  were  equal  in  value  to  a  guinea 
in  gold,  which  sold  for  more  than  thirty 
shillings  in  the  public  market ;  when 
rotten  boroughs  were  proclaimed  the 
strongholds  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  the  whole  theory  of  trade  was  to 
keep  our  neighbors  poor  in  order  to 
make  ourselves  rich.  Those  were  the 
days  in  which  our  plenipotentiaries 
dreamed  that  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies  were  of  greater 
value  to  us  than  those  of  the  East, 
and  that  it  was  a  sagacious  bargain  to 
surrender  the  grand  archipelago  of  the 
Oriental  world  if  we  could  only  secure 
the  unhealthy  swamps  and  sands  of 
what  is  now'  known  by  the  name  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Guyana.  The  cession  was  made, 
and  we  may  now  inquire  if  Netherlands 
India,  with  a  population  of  thirty  mill¬ 
ions,  and  under  a  selfish  system  of  colo¬ 
nial  policy,  gives  a  gross  revenue  of 
eight  millions  sterling  to  the  Dutch, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  to  the 
natives,  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the 
world  at  Targe,  if  a  generous  and  enlight¬ 
ened  free-trade  policy  had  extended  its 
benignant  influences  to  regions  the  most 
fertile,  to  races  the  most  teachable,  and 
to  a  central  geographical  position  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  ?  In  the  progress  of  time, 
and  under  the  irresistible  evidence  of  the 
glorious  results  which  have  accompanied 
the  emancipation  of  Great  Britain  and 
some  of  her  colonies  from  ancient  com¬ 
mercial  thraldom,  there  has  been  some 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  formerly 
imposed,  some  diminution  of  the  distrust 
and  jealousy  with  which  the  presence  of 
‘‘  intrusive  strangers  ”  has  been  regarded 
by  the  Hollanders.  Happily,  the  pro¬ 
tecting  is  generally  less  }K>tent  than  the 
invading  influence ;  there  arc  interests 
more  powerful  than  laws,  there  are' 
forces  which  break  down  all  barriers, 
there  are  w'ants  that  will  be  supplied  in 
spite  of  all  prohibitions  ;  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  found  that  the  w’isest  legislation 
is  to  give  the  earliest  sanction  and  au¬ 
thority  to  that  policy  w’hieh,  represent¬ 
ing  the  general  good  ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase 
familiar  to  the  Dutch,  To't  nut  van 
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CAlgerneen^  is,  in  the  field  of  economy,  exhibition  of  constant  deference.  The 
as  certain  to  prevail  in  the  end  as  is  natives  have,  in  fact,  two  distinct  lan- 
philosophical  truth  in  any  of  the  depart-  guages — one  (the  ceremonial)  used  to 
luents  of  science.  the  aristocracy  ;  another  (the  vulgar) 

There  are  few  monarchs  in  the  East  or  employed  among  and  towards  the  p<fo- 
West  who  are  the  possessors  of  so  much  pie.  A  traveller  is  struck  with  the  per- 
power  and  the  objects  of  so  much  rev-  petual  recurrence  of  the  word  “  Tuan,” 
erence  as  the  Viceroy  of  the  Dutch  In-  which  implies  the  relationship  of  master 
dian  archipelago.  As  regards  the  extent  to  slave,  in  the  phrases  addressed  by  de- 
of  territory  over  which  he  rules,  the  pendents  to  those  of  superior  rank,  and 
number  of  the  popuhation,  the  amount  of  with  the  general  disposition  of  the  Eu- 
revenue  and  expenditure,  his  sway  is  far  ropean  settlers  to  exact,  and  the  willing- 
more  ample  than  that  of  his  master  at  ness  of  the  Javanese  to  pay,  those  marks 
the  Hague,  and  his  field  of  usefulness  of  submission  which  had  their  origin  in 
beyond  all  comparison  wider.  For  ancient  halbits,  among  the  subject  many, 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  British  India,  of  dependence,  and  of  despotism  among 
the  supreme  authority  is  concentrated  at  the  privileged  few. 
home,  the  practical  government  —  the  The  Dutch  have  generally  the  reputa- 
government  which  most  nearly  concerns  tion  of  being  harsh  and  severe  colonial 
the  aboriginal  races  —  is  dependent  on  rulers,  and  have  been  in  this  respect  un- 
the  aptitudes  of  the  local  functionary,  favorably  contrasted  with  the  Spaniards 
The  broad  outlines  of  a  theory  of  admin-  and  the  Portuguese ;  but  these  latter  have 
istration  may  be  laid  down  in  Europe,  always  associated  missionary  with  com- 
but  it  is  their  application  to  circum-  mercial  objects,  and  the  zealous  monk 
stances  in  Asia  with  which  the  people  has  been  the  invariable  companion  of  the 
have  most  to  do.  A  good  ruler  with  a  military  conoiieror  and  the  adventurous 
bad  system  may  create  more  happiness,  merchant.  These  ecclesiastics  sharing 
and  prevent  more  misery,  than  under  a  the  power,  and  to  some  extent  directing 
good  system  will  be  brought  about  by  a  the  policy  of  the  invader,  have  been  the 
bad  ruler  ;  and  it  is  especially  in  remote  protectors  of  those  whom  it  wms  their 
regions  that  “  whatever  is  best  adminis-  object  to  conciliate  and  to  convert.  But 
tered  is  best,”  while  it  often  fails  to  be  the  Hollander  had  no  thought  other  than 
true  that  “  whatever  is  best  is  best  ad-  that  of  pecuniary  benefit ;  it  was  a  habit 
ministered.”  If  it  be  difficult  for  Eng-  with  him,  and,  indeed,  almost  a  law,  to 
land  to  furnish  to  her  Oriental  presiden-  leave  the  rites  and  the  religions  of  the 
cies  an  adequate  supply  of  able  and  infidels  unmolested.  Not  only  were  they 
trustworthy  European  functionaries,  unwilling  to  meddle  with  matters  of 
Holland  is  still  less  capable  of  doing  faith  themselves,  but  they  absolutely  in- 
80 ;  and  the  wretched  condition  of  many  terdicted  the  intrusion  of  Christian 
parts  of  her  dependencies  shows  how  teaching  by  the  missionaries  of  other 
very  differently  the  same  principles  of  nations.  One  of  the  ablest  men  with 
legislation  are  dealt  with  in  different  dis-  whom  I  came  into  communication  in  the 
tricts,  and  how  unlike  are  their  results.  East  informed  me  that  he  had  found  in 
External  marks  of  respect  for  the  two  Arabic  words — Kitatf  (tbe  Book), 
presence  of  the  Governor-General  are  and  Aesmet  (fate) — the  most  potent  and 
rigidly  exacted,  and  indeed  have  become  available  instruments  of  authority  among 
habitual  amon^  the  people.  Even  the  the  Javanese,  who  are  generally  passion- 
Chinese — who  in  their  own  country  gen- 1  ate  professors  of  Mohammedanism.  As  in 
erally  avoid  showing  any  regard  for  the  I  China  I  have  seen  a  controversy  instant- 
passage  of  a  mandarin,  except  by  run-  j  ly  settled  and  a  desired  object  accom- 
ning  away  from  the  lictors  who  an-  plished  by  a  happy  quotation  from  the 
nounce  his  advent — the  Chinese  in  Java  !  writings  of  their  great  sage,  so  a  verse 
join  in  the  general  salutations  and  pros-  \  from  the  Koran,  or  a  fit  reference  to  the 
trations.  Every  other  carriage  stops  j  decrees  of  inevitable  destiny,  has  often 
when  that  of  the  Governor  goes  by ;  |  been  of  more  avail  than  the  force  of  arms 
equestrians  descend  from  their  horses  till  j  or  the  terrors  of  law.  The  first  Napo- 
his  Excellency  has  moved  on  ;  and  the ,  Icon  understood  this,  and  his  addresses 
Hollanders  extort  from  the  Javanese  an  1  to  the  Mussulmans  in  Egypt  exercised  a 
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marvellous  fascination  upon  the  fanati¬ 
cal  population  ;  nor  has  the  present  Em¬ 
peror  of  France  been  unobservant  of  the 
mighty  influence  which  an  avowed  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Arab  theology  would  create 
and  command,  and  his  most  remarkable 
Algerian  proclamations  are  impregnated 
with  the  tone,  temper,  and  phraseology 
of  Islamism. 

In  other  respects  the  Hollanders,  as  a 
nation,  have  been  almost  always  too  se 
verely  judged  and  condemned.  They  have 
been  deemed  cold,  nnamiable,  and  even  in¬ 
hospitable,  inaccessible  to  strangers,  and 
wholly  absorbed  in  their  own  nationality. 
The  sentence  is  not  deserved,  and  w’ould 
never  have  been  passed  by  any  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  really  knowing  the 
general  character  of  the  people.  The 
fact  is,  they  are  eminently  social,  cord¬ 
ial,  and  warm  -  hearted.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  more  abounding  in 
works  of  charity,  nor  in  which  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  alleviation  of  misery,  for 
the  diminution  of  crime,  for  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  ignorance,  and  the  diffusion  of 
uistruction,  are  so  various  and  so  numer¬ 
ous.  But  a  knowledge  of  Dutch  is  an 
all-important  introduction  to  the  ameni¬ 
ties  and  courtesies  of  domestic  life.  In 
the  aristocratic  classes  French  is  uni¬ 
versally  understood,  but  never  used  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  wealth¬ 
iest  burgomaster,  the  most  influential 
official,  is  as  proud  of  the  literature  and 
Language  of  Holland  as  is  any  Parisian 
of  his  French,  any  Spaniard  of  his  Cas¬ 
tilian,  or  any  Italian  of  his  Tuscan  tongue. 
The  man  who  can  answer  “  Ja  wel  P'  to 
the  inquiry  “  Gij  spreekt  IloUancUch 
is,  if  in  other  respects  worthy,  sure  of  the 
most  friendly  reception  into  Dutch  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  once  admitted  there,  a  uni¬ 
versal  welcome  awaits  the  stranger. 

And  if  this  is  true  in  the  Eurojwan 
Netherlands,  it  is  still  more  markedly  so 
in  the  Dutch  colonies.  In  a  visit  of 
many  weeks,  and  traversing  the  island 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  scarcely 
ever  happened  to  u^  to  enter  an  inn  or  a 
ost  •  house,  unless  for  the  change  of 
orses ;  and  the  hospitalities,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  not  only  most  generous, 
but  sometimes  superfluous,  especially 
when  onr  arrival  -had  been  anticipated 
by  onr  hosts.  Among  the  native  rulers 
there  was  frequently  an  ostentatious 
display  of  luxury,  accompanied  by  an 


expression  of  regret  that  more  could  not 
be  done,  and  a  request  that  our  visits 
should  be  protracted  in  order  that  prep¬ 
arations  might  be  made  for  hunting 
and  shooting  expeditions,  and  for  theat¬ 
rical  and  other  displays.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  we  w’ere  invited  to  be  present  at 
a  marriage  ceremony,  performed  by  the 
Mohammedan  priesthood  in  a  family  of 
rank,  and  saw  for  a  few  minutes  the 
veil  removed  from  the  face  of  the 
richly  -  dressed  bride,  who  appeared 
only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  and 
whose  conjugal  duties  were  explained 
to  her  in  the  language  of  the  Koran. 
The  manner  of  life  is  very  varied  among 
the  Dutch  residents,  ^me  have  pre¬ 
served  all  the  simplicity  of  ancient  days, 
the  women  taking  not  only  a  directing 
but  an  active  and  manipulating  part  in 
the  management  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
household.  The  delicate  china  ware 
and  the  bright  silver  plate  are  not 
committed  to  the  custody  of  servants, 
but  carefully  taken  from  their  recesses, 
and  restored  thither  again,  after  proper 
cleansing,  by  the  delicate  hands  of  the 
Ilmswouxc.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
lady  to  call  attention  to  some  Lekker- 
spijsy  prepared  by  her  own  special  self 
in  honor  of  her  guests.  But  such  usages 
are  gradually  abandoned.  La  cuisine 
de  Paris  invades  the  world,  and  the 
number  of  culinary  artistes  who,  on 
their  French  reputations,  have  made 
their  way  to  fame  and  fortune  in  the  far 
East  would  form  a  curious  and  copious 
addendum  to  the  history  of  the  celebri¬ 
ties  of  the  times. 

A  more  important  invasion,  however, 
than  that  of  French  mattres  and  batter¬ 
ies  de  cuisine  is  that  of  the  Chinese,  of 
w’hom  hundreds  of  thousands  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  islands  of  Java,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  their  less  known  subordi¬ 
nate  dependencies.  The  governor  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  the  annual  immigration  into 
Banka  was  five  thousand  Chinamen,  who 
replaced  an  equal  number  returning 
yearly  to  their  native  land.  The  miners 
engaged  there  in  the  production  of  tin 
are  all  Chinese,  and  by  the  labor  of  five 
years  a  sufficient  competence  is  acquired. 
Without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  government,  the  yearly  de¬ 
mand  is  supplied  wdth  the  utmost  regu¬ 
larity  ;  and  the  police  needful  to  preserve 
order  and  protect  property  are  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  same  way 
the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  island  of 
Java  amounts  to  nearly  160,000.  They 
are  ruled  by  their  own  laws,  choose  their 
own  leaders,  and  seldom  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Dutch  tribunals.  There 
is  scarcely  a  Chinese  female  among  them ; 
but  they  intermarry  with  the  native 
races,  and  their  descendants  are  imbued 
with  many  of  the  better  qualities  of  their 
male  ancestors — especially  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry,  perseverance,  and  economy.  The 
silent,  slow,  but  irresistible  induence  of 
^  a  superior  order  of  men  in  supplanting 
those  of  an  inferior  order,  physically  or 
intellectually  considered,  is  easily  trace¬ 
able  through  all  the  insular  regions  of 
the  East.  The  lower  types  of  man  are 
gradually  disappearing ;  of  many  of 
them,  in  a  few  generations,  not  one  will 
be  left.  Everywhere  there  is  a  struggle 
between  strength  and  weakness ;  but 
progress  is  the  universal  law :  the  on- 
teachable  pass  away  —  the  improvable 
are  improved  by  education  or  by  the 
intermingling  of  a  better  blood ;  inert¬ 
ness  and  idleness  are  set  aside  by  adven¬ 
ture  and  activity  ;  and  so  the  great  plans 
and  purposes  of  Providence  are  accom¬ 
plished. 

In  this  grand  mission  of  perpetually 
advancing  change,  the  Chinese  races  are 
now  performing  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  East. 
All  that  Eurcme  can  contribute  will  be 
the  ruling  influences  represented  by  a 
few,  whose  higher  aptitudes  for  govern¬ 
ment,  greater  knowledge,  wider  experi- 
ence^  hardier  perseverance,  with  more 
distinct  perception  of  an  end  in  view, 
and  better  adaptation  of  the  means  for 
obtaining  it,  will  originate  and  encour¬ 
age  ameliorations  which  will  gradually 
descend  among  the  many.  The  climate 
must  forever  exclude  European  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  field  of  manual  toil. 
Settlers  from  temperate  regions  will 
never  be  the  actual  cultivators  of  tropi¬ 
cal  lands,  or  do  more  than  assist  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  the  encouragements  which  capi¬ 
tal,  improved  machinery,  organization  of 
labor,  and  other  facilities  may  bring. 
China,  from  her  superfluous  and  suflTer- 
ing,  sometimes  starving,  population,  has 
poured  forth  millions  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  willing  hearts  and  active  hands. 
Hitherto  the  exodus  of  the  Chinese  to 
foreign  countries  has  been  mainly  drawn 


from  two  provinces,  Kwantnng  and 
Fookien,  seven  eighths  of  the  whole  peo 
pie  having  furnished  no  contingent  to 
the  local  migration.  Till  of  late  years 
the  punishment  of  death  was  attached 
to  the  crime  of  abandoning  the  father- 
land  ;  and  though  the  law,  with  all  its 
threats  and  terrors,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  pressure  which  forced  the  redundant 
multitude  towards  the  less  peopled  re¬ 
gions  where  their  presence  was  equally 
valuable  and  welcome,  the  emigration 
of  Chinese  women  was  rendered  impos¬ 
sible  by  the  state  of  public  opinion,  which 
was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  prohibito¬ 
ry  laws.  But  already  wonderful  changes 
are  at  work.  The  sanction  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  authority  is  now  given  to  the 
departure  of  Chinamen  who  desire  to 
leave  their  country,  and  the  adjacency  of 
the  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong  has 
afibrded  facilities  for  the  outgoings  of 
Uumerous  families,  who  seek  to  improve 
their  condition  by  settling  temporarily 
abroad — temporarily,  for  no  Chinese  will 
ever  abandon  the  central  flowery  land 
without  a  determination  to  return  to  it, 
living  or  dead.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  gone  back  after  having  realized 
competencies,  and  their  example  encour¬ 
ages  others  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 
Vessels  arrive  from  California,  Australia, 
and  other  remote  parts,  bringing  the 
cofiined  corpses  of  those  whose  names 
are  to  be  associated  with  the  birth  and 
burial  places  of  their  ancestors,  and  who 
are  to  receive  from  their  descendants 
those  funeral  rites  which  are  denied  to 
wandering  spirits,  but  which  are  never 
wanting  to  honor  the  domestic  resting- 
places  of  the  dead.  If  our  colonies  have 
not  received  all  the  benefits  which  the  sur¬ 
plus  population  of  China  is  capable  of 
rendering  them,  it  is  from  the  want  of  ar¬ 
rangements  for  discarding  the  worthless 
and  deteriorating  elements  which  have 
too  frequently  leavened  the  mass  with 
the  leaven  of  disorder  and  destruction. 

The  non-doings,  undoings,  and  over¬ 
doings  of  supreme  authority  in  the  colo¬ 
nies — in  other  words,  the  errors  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  commission — are  generally  trace¬ 
able  to  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  people.  A 
mastery  of  the  native  language — not 
merely  such  as  helps  us  to  ask  for  meat 
and  drink,  to  issue  a  domestic  order,  or 
to  catch  vaguely  at  the  meaning  of  what 
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is  addressed  to  us — but  such  a  knowl¬ 
edge  as  enables  us  to  think  in  the  idiom 
in  which  we  give  expression  to  the 
thought,  is  the  first  needful  element  for 
successful  rule;  and  in  .this  the  Holland¬ 
ers  have  a  great  advantage  over  us. 
Trjinslated  English  or  translated  Dutch 
will  be  very  imperfect  mediums  of  com¬ 
munication  with  Indian  peoples.  The 
Mohammedan  races,  especially,  have 
their  conversations  thoroughly  imbued 
w’ith  the  phraseology  of  the  Koran,  and 
with  perpetual  references  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Prophet.  Nothing  is  more 
marked  in  Jewish  teaching  than  that 
the  name  of  God  should  be  always  rev¬ 
erently  approached,  or  wrapped  up  in  a 
mysterious  inaccessibility ;  and  among 
Christians,  frequent  appeals  to  the  God¬ 
head  have  in  them  a  touch  of  profanity 
which  shocks  our  religious  sentiments. 
But  among  the  Mussulmans  the  name  of 
God  is  interblended  with  their  most  ha¬ 
bitual  colloquies :  Inshallah  !  “  If  Allah 
w’ill !”  is  the  “  yes,”  the  “  so  be  it,”  the 
“  perhaps  ”  of  the  Arabs.  YaJlah  !  “  O 
Allah !”  is  an  .appeal  which  bursts  forth 
on  every  occasion  from  their  lips.  BW- 
lah  f  “  By  Allah  !”  is  the  oath  constant¬ 
ly  employed  when  emphasis  is  to  be 
given  to  an  asseveration.  Mashallah  / 
“  With  Alliih  !”  the  exclamation  in  the 
presence  of  anything  wonderful  or  beau¬ 
tiful.  How  difficult  it  is  to  build  these 
novel  associations  upon  the  foundation 
of  European  education  will  be  easily 
f>erceived.  If  the  style  be  the  man, 
much  more  is  the  language  the  people. 

The  notions  we  form  of  foreign  and 
remote  countries  are  often  very  singu¬ 
lar  ;  we  can  hardly  fancy  they  should  re¬ 
semble  our  own,  and  are  almost  always 
connected  with  ideas  of  inferiority.  I 
remember  being  asked  by  a  Spanish 
servant  whether  hens’  eggs  w'ere  as  white 
in  England  as  they  are  in  Spain.  Noth¬ 
ing  appears  so  incredible  to  a  native  of 
the  tropics  as  the  tale  that  we  have  wa¬ 
ter  hard  as  a  rock,  and  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  a  man.  I  was  present  when  a  cargo 
of  ice  was  for  the  first  time  brought  to  a 
port  not  far  from  the  equinoctial  line. 
The  people  looked  at  it  wdth  the  same 
wonder  at  first  as  they  would  have  felt 
had  they  seen  similar  masses  of  crystal. 
They  touched  it :  the  cold  was  such  as  ! 
they  had  never  before  experienced,  and  1 
the  novel  sensation  filled  them  with  awe  i 
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and  apprehension.  But  when  it  dissolved 
in  their  hands,  they  fancied  they  had  un¬ 
knowingly  worked  a  miracle,  and  that 
some  demon  must  have  been  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mystery.  Descriptions  of 
snow,  frost,  ice,  and  winter  scenery  have 
a  singular  attraction  to  the  inhabitants  of 
hot  regions.  These  are  to  them  the  very 
romance  of  nature.  In  my  travels  in  the 
interior  of  Java,  I  met  with  a  most  ac¬ 
complished  lady,  who  was  burning  with 
a  desire,  about  to  be  gratified,  of  visiting 
Europe.  “  And  now  tell  me  of  all  you 
hope  to  see;  from  what  do  you  expect 
to  receive  the  greatest  ))leasure  ?  ”  ® 
“  Oh,”  she  answered,  “  a  forest  without 
leaves !”  To  her,  the  everlasting  green 
of  the  tropical  woods  had  become  intol¬ 
erably  monotonous ;  but  no  doubt  the 
experience  of  a  freezing  northern  winter 
would  bring  back  dear  remembrances  of 
tropical  trees,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
even  as  an  Icelander  travelling  in  our 
tem|)erate  climate  once  said  to  me, 

“  How  can  you  live  without  seas,  or 
snows,  or  storms  ?” 

The  Government  Post-horse  service 
is  admirably  conducted  in  Java.  The 
horses,  though  small,  are  fleet,  and  the 
vehicles  emj)loyed  well  adapted  to  their 
duties.  The  main  roads  are  for  the 
most  part  in  excellent  order.  I  am  not 
aware  ofthe  extent  of  accommodation  pro 
vided  for  ordinary  travellers,  but  in  my 
own  case,  occupying  an  oflicial  position, 
and  accompanied  as  I  was  by  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  Governor-General — who 
was  my  guide  and  introducer — we  re¬ 
ceived  an  amount  of  courteous  and  some¬ 
times  even  costly  attentions  not  easily 
forgotten.  On  landing  at  Batavia,  a 
light  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  palace, 
to  which  SIX  little  frisky  ponies  were 
attached,  and  which,  conducted  by  two 
postillions,  set  oif  full  gallop  on  the  up- 
W’ard  road  to  Beutenzorg,  “  Beyond 
care,”  about  forty  miles  from  the  capital. 
After  less  than  six  hours’  journey,  al¬ 
ways  on  the  ascent,  we  were  deposited, 
after  one  interruption,  at  the  delightful 
country  abode  of  the  ruler  of  Nether¬ 
lands  India.  Tropical  regions  have 
marvellous  attractions  ;  many  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  veg¬ 
etable  world  where  heavy  rains,  and 
'  scorching  suns,  and  feracious  soil  have 
1  contributed  to  its  development ;  but  the 
I  Beutenzorg  park  stands  out  pref'miuent 
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in  magni&cence — botanical  science  haring 
turned  to  the  best  account  the  noble  raw 
materials  which  the  neighboring  regions 
afford  in  such  superfluous  abundance. 
The  mountain  torrents  pour  down  their 
loud  music  in  harmony  with  the  general 
grandeur,  and  throw  off  refreshing 
water-drops  on  the  trees  and  bushes  by 
the  sides  of  the  streams. 

The  improved  state  of  the  roads  in 
Java  is  greatly  attributable  to  a  strong- 
minded,  but  fierce  and  despotic  ruler. 
Marshal  Daandels,  who  was  the  gover¬ 
nor-general  during  the  Bonapartean  sov¬ 
ereignty.  Travelling  once  in  the  interi¬ 
or,  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  precipitous 
mountain,  and  our  horses  having  been 
detached  from  the  carriage,  six  buffaloes 
were  brought  forward  and  harnessed,  in 
order  that  the  vehicle  might  be  dragged 
up  the  steep  and  rugged  road.  That 
such  a  road  should  ever  have  been  project¬ 
ed  seemed  strange :  that  human  effort 
should  have  accomplished  the  work  was 
stranger  still.  We  were  told  that  about 
eighty  years  ago,  when  on  one  of  his  am- 
bul.atory  visits  to  this  district,  Daandels 
found  his  progress  atrested  by  one  of 
these  mountain  barriers,  which  seem  per¬ 
emptorily  to  say,  “No  farther!”  The 
Governor-General  called  the  native  chiefs 
of  the  neighborhood  into  his  presence — 
they  were  six  in  number  —  and  he  told 
them  that  he  should  return  in  six  months, 
and  then  expected  to  cross  the  mountain 
in  his  state  carriage.  They  answered, 
“  the  thing  w'as  impossible  ;  anything 
that  could  be  done,  should  be  done, 
but  a  road  over  the  mountain  w.as  out 
of  the  question.”  Daandels  answered, 
“  Well !  what  I  can  do  is  this — and  this 
I  will  do — half  way  up  the  mountain  I 
will  have  six  gallowses  erected,  one  for 
e.ach  of  you;  and  if  on  this  day  six 
months,  on  my  return  hither,  I  do  not 
find  the  road  made,  and  so  made  that  my 
carriage  can  pass  safely  over  it,  you  six 

entlemen  will  be  suspended  for  disobe- 

ience  of  orders.”  The  road  was  made ; 
and  a  slow  and  heavy  work-  it  is  even 
now  for  the  buffaloes  to  pull  a  vehicle 
up  the  acclivity. 

Another  of  Daandel’s  deeds  w'as  even 
more  remark.able.  He  insisted  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  prostration  in  his  presence.  Every 
person  on  foot  was  ordered  to  kneel 
when  he  passed ;  every  person  on  horse¬ 
back  or  in  a  carriage  to  stop  and  alight. 


in  order  to  salute  him.  lie  published  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  no  person 
whatever  should  be  excused  from  these 
prostrations,  and  that  their  neglect 
would  subject  the  offender  to  a  flogging 
in  the  public  market-place.  The  order 
was  disobeyed  by  a  member  of  his  own 
council.  He  was  seized  and  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  indignity  which  had 
been  denounced  on  all  offenders.  The 
following  day  this  exasperated  function¬ 
ary  invited  all  his  friends  to  dinner.  He 
told  the  tale  of  his  ignominy — notorious 
then  to  the  whole  community — and  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying,  “And  now  I  have  a 
toast  to  propose — Death  to  General  Da¬ 
andels!”  No  doubt  it  was  the  outburst 
of  desperation.  The  next  morning  a 
message  came  from  the  Governor-Gener¬ 
al,  commanding  the  presence  of  the  of¬ 
fender  to  a  dinner  at  the  Palace.  Many 
guests  were  summoned  to  attend.  In 
the  centre  of  the  table  w.as  a  soup  tureen. 
When  the  party  were  seated,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  rose,  and  said:  “You  proposed  a 
toast  yesterday.”  “  I  did ;  the  toast 
was  —  Death  to  General  Daandels!” 
“You  are  a  courageous  fellow,  at  lesist, 
and  have  told  the  honest  truth,  for  which 
I  honor  you.  Now  take  oft'  the  cover  of 
that  soup  tureen.  Two  pistols  are  there : 
one  is  loaded,  the  other  is  not.  Had  you 
tergiversated,  I  meant  that  you  should 
draw  one,  and  I  the  other,  and  the  trig¬ 
gers  should  have  been  pulled  while  we 
were  standing  opposite  one  another  at 
the  table.  But  give  me  your  hand.  Let 
there  be  mutual  forgiveness.  From 
henceforth  we  are  friends.”  Whether 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the 
mutuak  stains  were  becomingly  wiped 
away  by  the  tendered  and  accepted  rec¬ 
onciliation,  may  be  a  question  for  casu¬ 
ists  in  a  court  of  honor.  It  might  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  shoot  your  enemy,  with  the  coun¬ 
ter-chance  of  being  yourself  shot  by  him, 
would  be  a  compensation  for  the  outrage 
of  a  public  flogging.  The  inquiry  was 
not  unfrequeutly  made,  “What  would 
you  have  done?”  to  which  it  seemed  an 
appropriate  answer,  “When  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  shall  occur,  and  I  am  called  to 
occupy  either  of  the  personal  positions,  I 
will  come  to  a  decision;  meanwhile  the 
pros  and  the  cons  may  be  fairly  discuss¬ 
ed.”  It  is  not  the  less  a  subject  for  con¬ 
gratulation  that  the  rule  of  such  gover- 
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norfl-genernl  as  Marshal  Daandels  in  any 
colony  representing  European  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  passed  away. 

The  materials  for  studying  the  power 
and  the  produce  of  volcanic  action  are 
found,  perhaps,  in  greater  variety,  ex¬ 
tent,  and  abundance  in  Java,  than  in  any  ! 
other  part  of  the  known  world.  All  the 
mountains  bear  the  evidence  of  those 
awful  agitations  which  force  their  way 
from  the  earth’s  centre  to  its  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  become  the  safety-valves  in 
their  ordinary  normal  action,  or  record 
the  terrible  explosions  when  that  action 
is  insufficient  to  give  \'ent  to  the  fierce 
and  fiery  element  which  rests  or  rages 
under  the  crust  of  our  terrestrial  sphere. 
Not  at  the  top  of  the  Tenyer  mountain, 
but  along  its  sides,  and  at  a  fiuctuating 
elevation  of  6000  to  7000  feet,  we  pass¬ 
ed,  on  our  way  from  Samarang  to  Soura- 
baya,  through  a  crater  of  nearly  three 
miles  in  len^h,  having  on  each  side  va¬ 
rious  rugged  elevations  ;  the  floor  being 
sometimes  hard  and  rocky,  sometimes 
wavy  like  the  tidal  sands,  and  sometimes 
so  loose  as  to  make  progress  difficult. 
The  natives  speak  of  the  mountain  with 
reverence,  one  of  its  volcanic  Jieaks  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Bramah — a  name  which, 
though  of  Hindoo  origin,  is  associated 
with' feelings  of  terror  in  even  the  minds 
of  the  Mussulmans.  In  Java,  as  indeed 
throughout  the  oriental  world,  the  new 
faiths  which  have  been  introduced  by 
foreign  invaders  or  settlers,  whether 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  Buddhist, 
are  all  tainted  with  the  phraseology,  and 
invested  with  the  superstitions,  even  of  i 
pre-historic  times.  I 

The  mud  lakes  fling  up  vast  volumes  of  ! 
mingled  black  earth  and  water,  and  mass-  j 
es  of  smoke  are  seen  in  the  distance ; 
they  rise  and  disappear,  while  sounds 
resembling  remote  thunder  accompany 
the  explosions  of  the  filthy  springs.  As 
the  borders  of  the  lake  are  approached, 
the  soil  gets  softer  and  softer,  warmer 
and  warmer,  till  it  merges  in  an  agitated 
mass  of  hot  mod,  from  which  boiling 
columns  are  flung  up  from  a  circular 
mouth  in  the  very  centre  of  the  lake, 
and  are  scattered  all  around  in  succes¬ 
sive  bursts.  The  greatest  height  reached 
by  file  jets  is  about  thirty  feet.  The 
neighboring  ground  is  impregnated 
with  the  salt  which  is  found  in  the  sa¬ 
line  sonrces  of  the  springs.  A  demon — 
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in  the  shape  of  a  water-serpent — is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  his  abode  in  the  regions 
under  the  lake,  and  its  outpourings  are 
but  exhibitions  of  his  supernatural  pow¬ 
ers.  There  and  elsewhere,  if  a  traveller 
desire  to  obtain  any  information  from 
the  natives,  he  will  do  well  to  resia-ct 
their  credulity,  and  not  to  stop  their 
narratives  by  expressions  of  doubt  or 
disbelief.  How  often  have  I  seen  a  will¬ 
ing  oriental  talker  suddenly  and  hope¬ 
lessly  silenced  by  a  single  word  winch 
could  be  construed  into  a  contemiit  for 
his  religious  belief,  or  an  impeachment 
of  his  veracity. 

In  many  p.arts  of  Java  the  paths  are 
lighted  by  jets  of  fire  which  buret  up 
from  the  earth’s  surface — unextinguish- 
able,  or  at  least  never  extinguished, 
lamps,  whose  flames  are  fed  by  a  per¬ 
petual  supply  of  hydrogen,  and  consumed 
on  reaching  the  atmosphere  of  the  outer 
world.  The  whole  character  of  the 
scenery  of  these  tropical  islands  has 
something  mysterious  and  sublime.  Su¬ 
perstition  and  tradition  have  connected 
It  with  a  strange  mythology,  and  given 
to  every  uncommon  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  the  elements  a  wild  and  won¬ 
drous  story  of  its  own.  The  volcanoes, 
the  fire -bursts,  the  catar.acts,  the  hot 
springs,  the  mud  lakes,  have  all  their 
separate  and  special  divinities;  and  an 
industrious  inquirer  might  gather  from 
the  natives  matter  enough  for  volumes 
of  romantic  tales.  What  materi.als  hith¬ 
erto  wholly  unwrouglit  might  be  found 
in  the  unwritten  annals  of  tropical  life ! 
What  pictures  with  the  associateil  scen¬ 
ery  of  grand  mountains ;  waving  forest 
trees,  eternally  green  in  color,  and  gro¬ 
tesque  in  shape,  among  which  from  bough 
to  bough  the  beautiful  orchids  are  sus¬ 
pended,  and  beetles  and  butterflies,  in 
colors  more  radiant  than  the  rainbow, 
fly  about  like  living,  dazzling  gems! 
Then  the  strange  sounds  of  the  tornado 
winds  and  the  waters,  and  of  the  insects, 
the  birds,  and  the  beasts,  so  unfamiliar 
to  European  ears.  Our  painters  have 
done  something  to  bring  home  to  our 
acquaintance  the  oriental  w’orld ;  but 
our  poets  have  failed  to  reach  the  la¬ 
tent  attractions  of  that  portion  of  the 
earth  where  the  productive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  powers  of  nature  act  with  such  won¬ 
drous  activity,  and  life  and  death  seem 
equally  busy  in  the  great  field  of  change. 
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Wlitle  travelling  in  the  interior  of 
Java,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  native 
cliieftaiiiH  an«l  his  suite,  he  proposed  to 
show  me  his  power  over  the  crocodiles, 
and  conducted  me  to  the  edge  of  a  lake 
where  they  congregate  in  considerable 
number.**.  On  the  remote  aide  some  were 
basking,  an<i  the  gr^at  man  vociferated 
loinlly  the  words,  lioya  /  liaya  I  “  Alli¬ 
gator  !  alligator!  come  hither!  come 
hither !  ”  And  certainly  a  considerable 
commotion  took  }>lace,  and  we  jKjrceived 
several  of  the  monsters  leaving  their 
places  of  rest  and  hastening  towards 
us.  They  reached  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  we  saw  their  wide  jaws  open,  and 
something  disappeared  from  the  surface, 
upon  which  the  crocodiles  returned  to 
the  haunts  from  whence  they  came.  We 
afterwards  learned  it  was  one  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  natives  to  fasten  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  duck  to  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  to 
set  it  floating  upon  ‘the  waters,  where  it 
served  as  an  attraction  to  the  baya^  and 
an  amusement  to  the  people,  while  it 
was  an  excellent  joke  to  be  exhibited  to 
curious  travellers  like  myself.  Immense 
trouble  is  taken  to  provide  entertain¬ 
ments  for  the  guests  whom  the  Java¬ 
nese  desire  to  honor:  they  adorn  the 
roads  with  garlands ;  come  forth  from 
their  villages  with  dance,  music,  and 
song ;  arrange  tiger  hunts  for  more  os¬ 
tentations  display  ;  and  spare  no  expense 
in  the  exercise  of  their  hospitality.  In 
their  domestic  receptions  the  guests  arc 
welcomed  with  baths  and  table  luxuries, 
with  theatrical  entertainments,  and  com¬ 
fortable  couches  for  repose.  Sometimes 
even  a  pretty  young  female  is  presented 
for  the  use  of  the  visitor ;  nay,  I  have 
known  more  than  one  offered  for  selec¬ 
tion.  John  Boweinq. 


Dublin  UniTcnlty  Magaxln*. 

LITERARY  REPRESENTATIVE  TYPES. 

GULUVBR - CA.NDIDE - TEUFELADRScKH. 

Action  represents  but  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  thoughts  which  are  continu¬ 
ally  succeeding  one  another  in  the  human 
mind.  Who  can  tell  what  undulations 
of  thought,  what  unexpressed  question¬ 
ings  and  theories  have  passed  through 
the  most  vulgar,  average  mind  that  ever 
was  ?  As  latent  heat  prevails  through¬ 
out  nature,  even  in  bodies,  such  as  ice. 


with  which  the  notion  of  heat  would  at 
first  sight  appear  utterly  irreconcilable, 
BO  thought  pervades  the  human  species, 
giving  It  its  sui  generis  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence.  But,  as  the  latent  heat  scattered 
through  bodies  is  not  perceptible,  and 
avails  nothing,  unless  it  f)e  brought  forth 
by  some  unusual  action  produced  in  those 
boilies,  by  friction  or  combustion  ;  as  the 
hollies  in  which  this  heat  becomes  mani¬ 
fested  are  comparatively  few,  so  the 
thinking  life  of  societies  can  only  be 
expressed  in  a  few  individuals,  whom 
mankind  term  men  of  genius.  A  man  of 
genius  expresses  the  thought  of  an  epoch, 
while  his  contemporaries  are  forgotten  ; 
w'hether 

“  Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  currents  of  the  soul,” 

or  the  wild  luxuriance  of  their  thought 
wanted  pruning,  being  deficient  in  the 
tact,  order,  and  organizing  power  which 
belong  to  genius.  But  if  they  have 
p.issed  away,  if  their  names  are  forgot¬ 
ten,  their  thought,  or  what  of  it  was  val¬ 
uable,  does  not  perish.  It  lives,  though 
not  immortalized  by  themselves.  The 
innumerable  rills  aniL  rivulets  that  pour 
their  waters  into  the  Mississippi  or  Ama¬ 
zon  are  unknown  ;  yet  they  contribute 
to  form  the  great,  world-famed  rivers. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  thoughts  of 
a  society,  no  longer  scattered  among 
many  individuals,  may  become  embod¬ 
ied  into  nnity;  like  a  fair  human  form,' 
which,  were  it  analyzed,  would  be  found 
to  bo  composed  of  elements  in  them¬ 
selves  inert,  and  bearing  no  affinity  to  life. 
When  united  and  vivified  by  genius,  the 
thoughts  of  the  masses  are  made  to  form 
a  being,  not  fleshly,  but  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  order ;  a  being  visible  to  all  imagi¬ 
nations  ;  the  type,  the  intellectual  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  age,  which  it  represents 
to  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Such  ideal 
beings  are  as  immortal  in  the  memory 
of  mankind  as  if  they  had  been  real 
heroes  of  real  history.  Real  heroes  are 
now  nothing  but  names.  We  know  very 
little  of  their  character,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  isolated  traits.  We  remem¬ 
ber  Alexander,  because  he  wept  when 
he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  But 
in  the  intellectual  representative  of  an 
epoch,  we  have  a  whole  character,  not  a 
mere  fragment.  We  have  a  personifica¬ 
tion  which  we  can  know  as  thoroughly 
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as  one  of  our  friends,  on  which  we  can 
with  equal  accuracy  pronounce  a  verdict, 
and  which  may  sometimes  exercise  more 
influence  on  our  manner  of  thinking. 
Even  literary  heroes  in  time  become  less 
palpable  to  us  than  their  creations.  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Shakespeare  arc  immortal ;  but 
little  is  known  of  them.  From  their 
works  we  may  conjecture  that  they  were 
humane,  generous,  eminently  sensitive  to 
all  good  inspirations.  But  they  are  not 
incarnations  of  the  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling  proper  to  their  age.  Hence, 
though  they  are  revered  and  cherished, 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  types  of 
their  time.  They  were  concrete  and  im¬ 
perfect  ;  types  of  the  abstract  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  spirit  of  their  resjiective 
ages.  We  know  much  of  Tiinon  and 
Othello  ;  they  are  among  us,  they  move 
us  to  wonder,  pity,  or  musing  on  the 
tangled  w^eb  of  human  life ;  they  thrill 
our  he.arts  and  stimulate  our  thoughts ; 
sons  of  the  intellectual  world,  they  ever 
rise  in  unfaded  brightness.  But  what 
do  w'e  know  of  Shakespeare?  The  im¬ 
mortal  poet,  after  giving  birth  to  his 
immortal  offspring,  has  buried  himself 
from  our  admiring^  and  inquiring  gaze. 
Why  are  his  creations  more  real  to  us 
than  he  whose  w'ondrous  fancy  gave 
them  shape  ?  Because  they  are  eternal 
nature  individualized  and  idealized,  puri¬ 
fied  from  all  dross  of  circumstance ;  all 
their  characteristics  are  clear  to  a  degree 
‘which  the  reality  never  presents.  Who  | 
ever  saw  a  Falstafi'  in  real  life  ?  Yet,  j 
doubtless,  there  are  many  Falstaflfs  ;  but 
their  gross  sensuality,  their  selfishness, 
their  deep  -  rooted  attachment  to  the 
earth  are  not  apparent,  being  concealed 
under  a  thick  incrustation  of  convention¬ 
alities,  and  mixed  up  with  so  many  inter¬ 
mittent  gleams  of  a  higher  nature  as 
suffice  to  veil  the  baseness  of  those 
ignoble  beings,  even  to  the  most  pene¬ 
trating  gaze.  Society  contains  no  Mi¬ 
randa,  no  Hamlet,  any  more  than  the 
Australian  mines  contain  gold  in  its  | 
refined  state ;  not  nature  herself,  these  I 
characters  are  above  nature,  purified 
from  natural  inconsistencies  by  the  re¬ 
fining  processes  of  genius. 

Among  those  airy  children  of  imagina¬ 
tion  there  are  hierarchies,  principalities, 
and  powers.  Not  every  one  of  them 
unites  in  himself  the  universal  character¬ 
istics  of  his  age.  This  high  mission  is 


j  reserved  for  some  chosen  creation,  which 
becomes  a  beautiful  and  comprehensive 
incarnation  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  ; 
it  appears  to  posterity  an  intelligible 
symbol  of  its  time  ;  history  illustrates  it, 
and  it  illustrates  history.  It  thus  ac¬ 
quires  a  relative  as  well  as  an  absolute, 
a  historical  as  well  as  an  aisthetical 
value.  It  will  also  modify  the  thought 
of  succeeding  ages — for  other  thoughts 
will  crystallize  around  it,  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  will  increase,  like  a  coral  formation 
which  may  be  the  foundation  of  an  isl¬ 
and. 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting  histori¬ 
cal  work  to  trace  the  manner  m  which 
literary  types  have  arisen,  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  gave  them  birth,  and  the 
influence  they  have  exerted.  And  here 
a  distinction  must  be  established  be¬ 
tween  principjil  types  and  secondary 
types.  The  latter  are  as  numerous  as 
second-rate  poets  and  men  of  Lalent — the 
former  as  few  as  representative  men  and 
writers  of  the  first  order.  Nay,  great 
types  are  few  even  comparatively  to  the 
number  of  men  of  genius;  for,  not  all 
these  have  left  tyjies  behind  them.  Mon¬ 
taigne,  Bacon,  5lilton,  have  not ;  while 
less  exalted  names  have  taken  up  the 
office  of  leaving  an  ideal  rejiresenl.ative 
of  their  age.  Sometimes  men  of  genius 
have  delineated  characters  which  belong 
to  another  age :  thus  Byron’s  “  Don 
Juan  ”  and  his  “  Childe  Harold  ”  belong 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  ill  common  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  nineteenth. 

The  consideration  of  all  characters 
which,  in  dramatic  or  narrative  works, 
m.ay  claim  the  rank  of  types,  would  em¬ 
brace  the  entire  range  of  literature.  In 
this  article  we  purpose  viewing  only  the 
three  types  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
all  others  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries,  with  a  glance  at  those 
that  arose  previously.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  first  consider  represent¬ 
ative  types,  as  distinguished  from  less 
important  and  secondary  personifications. 
If  the  full  literary  value  of  representative 
types  is  to  be  realized,  if  all  their  signifi¬ 
cance  is  to  be  apprehended,  they  must 
be  viewed  under  two  aspects — the  abso¬ 
lute  and  the  relative,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  sesthetical  and  historical.  For  it  is 
obvious  that,  apart  from  the  meaning 
which  they  bear  in  relation  to  their 
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time,  these  ^ypes  have  an  absolute  in- ; 
dividual  sij^nificance,  complete  in  itself. ' 
The  latter  is  the  more  partial  or  obvious 
view — that  which  is  taken  by  the  hasty 
or  superficial  observer.  Macbeth  is  an  ^ 
ambitious  man  ;  Hamlet  a  young  dream-  ‘ 
er ;  Don  Quixote  a  respectable  mono- ; 
mani.ac.  Merely  as  such,  these  characters 
powerfully  excite  our  interest ;  the  mas-  j 
terly  delineation  of  them  as  individuals  l 
is  sufficient  ‘to  stamp  them  as  creations ' 
of  the  first  order.  Hut,  even  before  a  | 
relative  or  historical  meaning  is  sought  I 
in  them,  their  absolute  character  may  be  l 
more  fully  investigated.  | 

Of  course  the  more  intimate  absolute  i 
charaAeristic  of  literary  types  must  be  , 
common  to  them  all ;  just  as  the  bodies  ! 
of  men  are  all  fashioned  after  the  same  j 
absolute  model,  though  presenting  innu- ' 
merable  relative  differences  of  conforma- 1 
tion  and  feature.  The  common  basis  of  j 
the  tyjies  must  be  an  element  common  to  ; 
all  ages,  since  the  types  are  produced  by 
those  ages.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find 
it,  we  have  but  to  ask.  What  is  the  great , 
element  common  to  all  ages,  whether ; 
heroic  or  prosaic,  religious  or  irreligious,  I 
superstitious  or  enlightened  ?  If  we 
glance  at  the  great  productions  of  all 
countries  and  times,  from  the  Book  of  j 
Job  to  Werther,  we  shall  find  that  the  ex-  j 
istence  of  evil  is  the  jdienomenon  Avhich 
has  most  struck  the  imagination  of  man- ! 
kind,  and  given  rise  to  most  deep  search- ' 
ings  and  eftusions  of  sentiment.  Even  ' 
the  existence  of  God  does  not  strike  our  : 
senses  with  such  overpowering  force  as  j 
the  presence  on  earth  of  an  element  con- ; 
trary  to  man’s  welfare.  The  problem  of 
evil  obtrudes  itself,  as  it  were,  upon  man, 
who  cannot  rest  till  he  has  attempted  to  j 
answer  the  question  ;  who  feels  himself  | 
irresistibly  prompted  to  take  cognizance  ' 
of  evil,  whether  to  explain,  affirm,  or  j 
even  deny  it.  The  existence  of  evil  h.a8 
difterently  affected  different  classes  of 
men  ;  the  illiterate,  becoming  supersti- 1 
tious,  have  conjured  up  gnomes,  goblins, ' 
evil  influences  without  number;  thinking 
men  have  framed  philosophical  or  theo- 1 
logical  systems,  or  have  avoided  an  in- 1 
quiry  to  which  they  felt  themselves  un- 1 
equal  ;  poets  have  reflected  in  their  verse 
the  bright  colors  of  pity  and  hope,  and 
the  sombre  hues  of  despair,  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  evil  gives  rise  in  the  hearts  ■ 
of  men.  Most  of  the  superstitions  into  > 


which  the  people  were  plunged  during 
the  middle  ages  can  bo  resolved  into 
symbols  of  the  predominance  of  evil ; 
nor  was  it  surprising  that  evil  should 
have  exercised  so  powerful  a  fascination 
over  the  minds  of  men,  for  those  gloomy 
times  saw  desolations  to  which  the  great¬ 
est  calamities  of  our  day  are  but  as  the 
European  storm  to  the  tropical  hurri¬ 
cane.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  for  in¬ 
stance,  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  made 
frightful  havoc  in  Europe.  Some  evil 
power  seemed  to  have  assumed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  world.  The  result  was 
such  as  cannot  surprise  us,  if  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  even  in  the  enlightened  days 
of  modern  history,  great  events,  wars, 
and  revolutions  bring  about  many  cases 
of  madness.  Mankind  seemed  to  have 
run  mad.  There  was  a  general  craving 
for  wild  dances,  in  which  young  and  old, 
weak  and  strong,  forming  weird  circles, 
went  through  frenzied  evolutions.  The 
fifteenth  century  gave  expression  to  a 
grimly  ironical  gayety  in  the  dance  of 
death.  Death  being  proclaimed  king  of 
the  world,  his  subjects  paid  him  loyal 
homage.  Communion  was  sought  with 
the  infernal  powers ;  witchcraft  spread 
its  black  nets  over  the  minds  of  the 
people.  No  doubt  the  votaries  of  that 
art  were  imbued  ti  ith  a  firm  faith  in  its 
reality,  amounting  to  a  monomaniacal 
delusion.  The  degraded  African  nations 
who  worship  evil  spirits  and  fetishes  are 
not  more  oppressed  by  the  potency  of 
evil  than  our  ancestors  were  four  or  five 
centuries  ago.  In  Uie  poet  m  Iio  sums  up 
the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  we  observe 
the  sombre  resignation  of  a  great  mind 
to  which  the  world  has  left  no  hope. 
Those  mediaeval  times,  which  gave  birth 
to  our  modern  civilization,  had  thus  a 
most  vivid  sense  of  the  predominance 
of  evil — that  phenomenon  which  in  all 
ages  most  engrosses  the  attention  of 
mankind. 

But  when  darkness  and  ignorance  are 
dispelled,  terror  and  superstition  give 
jilace  to  ridicule.  Not  that  there  can  be 
no  ridicule  during  the  dark  period — there 
is,  and  must  be,  a  bitter  irony  against 
evil.  But  ridicule,  which  is  a  protest 
against  either  real  or  fancied  evil,  may 
be  serious  or  sprightly,  bitter  or  frolic¬ 
some,  according  to  the  evil  which  it 
assails.  Addison’s  exquisitely  caustic 
stricture»  on  the  absurdities  of  fashion 
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belong  to  the  elightest  species  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  because  the  evil  against  which  they 
protest  is  but  a  trifling  one.  They  re¬ 
semble  airy  gnats  attacking  with  their 
sharp  stings  insects  scarcely  more  pon¬ 
derous  than  themselves.  But  Swift’s 
satire,  being  aimed  at  social  shortcom¬ 
ings,  which,  as  long  as  they  exist,  pro¬ 
duce  much  evil,  becomes  a  serious,  bitter, 
pitiless  satire  —  a  sardonic  laugh  very 
different  from  Addison’s  good-humored 
smile.  Satire  in  the  middle  ages  w’as  a 
bitter  and  almost  despairing  protest ; 
wherever  great  woes  are  in  existence, 
the  popular  mind  strives  to  react,  to  prop 
itself  up  against  them,  by  ridicule,  how¬ 
ever  coarse  and  grim. 

These  facts  are  concordant  with  what 
would  tt  priori  be  exi)ected  from  the 
very  nature  of  ridicule,  w’hich  is  an 
abnormality,  a  conscious  falsiflcation 
of  thought,  imitating,  while  protesting 
against,  the  too  real  abnormality  which 
constitutes  evil.  A  man  assailed  by  mis¬ 
fortune  would  see  his  heart  broken  on 
the  rocks  of  despair,  did  he  not  boldly 
face  the  evil,  breast  it,  and  ride  over  it 
in  safety.  Giving  vent  to  irony  under 
the  pressure  of  evil  relieves  the  soul,  as 
giving  vent  to  cries  relieves  the  body 
when  it*  is  in  acute  suffering.  Hence, 
ridicule,  especially  in  its  most  refined 
form,  is  the  resource  of  the  weak  ;  wom¬ 
en  use  it  better  than  men.  Great  sat¬ 
irists  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  gen¬ 
tle  and  sensitive.  Voltaire,  that  pitiless 
railer,  spent  much  money  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
at  Ferney.  Great  writers  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  weak  in  pow’er  and  influence, 
though  not  in  intellect,  comparatively  to 
the  whole  social  mass  ;  hence  they  make 
use  of  ridicule  when  protesting  against 
the  faults  of  the  masses.  It  is  only  when 
satirists  inveigh  against  individuals  that 
they  forget  their  mission,  and  misuse 
their  we.apon,  like  a  soldier  w'ho  makes 
use  of  his  bayonet  in  a  brawl  with  civil 
ians.  But  in  all  other  cases,  irony  must 
be- considered  as  a  mode  of  expression, 
legitimate  to  men  who,  prompted  by  an 
honest  indignation  against  evil,  oppose 
their  individual  weakness  to  the  great 
public  body.  It  is  like  a  lever  moving 
a  ponderous  mass  which  would  not  yield 
to  clumsier  efforts. 

If,  then,  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and 
the  weakness  of  man  againsi  it,  give 
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rise  to  ridicule;  if  this  disposition  is 
common  to  all  ages,  it  follows  that  it 
must  constitute  the  primary  element  of 
literary  types.  From  Gargantua  to  Don 
Juan,  irony  is  their  essential  character¬ 
istic  ;  the  badge  of  their  being  re|)resent- 
atives  of  human  thought  and  sentiment ; 
the  talisman  by  whicli  they  influence  the 
universal  heart  of  mankind.  Gargantua’s 
ridicule  is  coarse,  and,  so  to  speak,  phys¬ 
ical,  falling  only  on  external  things  ;  Teu- 
febdrbekh,  in  a  more  subtle  and  philo¬ 
sophical  view,  derides  also  sentiments 
and  doctrines  ;  the  ditference  between 
these  types  is  proportionate  to  that  l>e- 
tween  their  resiwctive  epochs,  but  their 
instrument  is  substantially  the  *same  ; 
just  as  a  ship  is  a  shij),  whether  she  ap- 
IK'ars  as  the  Great  Iiarry,  the  Victory, 
or  the  Warrior. 

So  essential  is  the  element  of  irony 
to  typical  characters,  that  its  presence 
or  absence  afl’ords  a  ready  criterion  for 
discriminating  those  literary  creations 
which  are  types  from  those  which  are 
not.  Thus  lioineo,  who  affords  the  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  idealization  of 
the  passionate  lover,  remains  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  Cylherea,  and  is  no  type  of  his 
age,  because  there  is  no  irony  in  him. 
Wholly  taken  up  with  his  own  senti¬ 
ments,  he  neglects  the  problem  of  all 
lives  and  all  ages  —  which  is  not  love, 
but  evil  —  so  that,  however  great  his 
merits  as  a  secondary  character  may  be, 
he  has  no  title  to  be  considered  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  type. 

Irony,  then,  constitutes  the  absolute 
ch.aracter  of  literary  types.  Their  relative 
or  hi.storical  character  will  be  identical 
with  the  historical  character  of  their 
age,  which  they  faithfully  reflect;  as  the 
sea  rolls  gray  waves  under  lowering 
clouds,  and  blue  waters  under  a  cloudless 
sky.  It  is  this  faithful  reflection  of  their 
age  which  gives  them  a  historical  value 
far  above  that  of  any  chronicle,  however 
minute  and  detailed  it  may  be.  For 
the  latter  gives  us  only  the  skeleton  of 
history,  while  they  show  us  the  muse  in 
all  her  l>eauty  of  freshness  and  color. 

In  order  to  apprehend  more  fully  the 
nature  of  literary  types,  it  will  be  useful 
to  glance  at  those  which  were  produced 
in  Europe,  from  the  revival  of  letters  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  types 
amply  illustrate  the  unity  and  solidar¬ 
ity  of  Europe  as  a  form  of  civilization. 
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They  show  as  some  elements  of  civilizai 
tion  developed  in  one  country,  and  other 
elements  in  another,  and  afterwards  as¬ 
similated,  drawn  forth  into  the  common 
stream.  Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
France  first  felt  the  reviving  influence 
of  Italy,  and  transmitted  it  to  England. 
It  is  to  France,  therefore,  as  having  first 
experienced  the  impulse  of  the  wave  of 
learning,  that  we  must  turn  to  find  the 
earliest  literary  types  of  modern  times — 
indeed  the  only  types  which  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  afTords.  In  England  we 
find  no  great  literary  creations  before 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Shakespeare  produced  his  “  Mac¬ 
beth,”  his  “  Othello,”  and  his  “  Hamlet.” 
Many  of  Shakespeare’s  characters,  and 
chiefly  the  secondary  ones,  are  certainly 
colored  by  the  manners  and  opinions  of 
their  time ;  but  none  of  them  concen¬ 
trate  the  inmost  thoughts,  the  aspirations 
of  their  age,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  literary  type  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  Thus,  in  an  age  when 
Europe  resounded  with  satirical  attacks 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy, 
Shakespeare  does  not  afford  the  slight¬ 
est  representation  of  that  spirit.  The 
poet’s  gentleness,  and  his  reverence  for 
religion,  may  partly  account  for  this 
forbearance ;  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare,  being  the  poet 
of  the  w’orld,  undertook  to  paint  univer¬ 
sal  human  nature  rather  than  the  manner 
of  thinking  and  feeling  peculiar  to  a 
single  age.  From  his  very  elevation  it 
follows  that  we  cannot  look  in  his  dramas 
for  any  literary  type  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries.  As  for  the  drama¬ 
tists  that  preceded  him,  they  present  us 
with  only  secondary  characters,  power¬ 
fully  drawn  indeed,  but  far  too  limited 
and  microscopic  to  be  considered  .as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  time.  They  fall  below 
the  mark :  Shakespeare  soars  above  it. 

Turning  to  France,  we  find  that  Rab¬ 
elais  gives  us  the  literary  type  of  the 
age.  In  his  “  Gargantua,”  the  eccentric 
author,  whose  eye  was  not  less  philosoph¬ 
ical  than  humorous,  has  embodied  all 
the  aspects  and  tendencies  of  his  time. 
Europe  was  then  like  a  huge  serjient  in 
the  throes  of  skin  mutation.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  had  arisen ;  it  had  been,  in 
the  same  age,  represented  ^n  Italy,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Germany,  by  Folengo,  Skelton, 
and  Luther,  who,  together  with  Rabe¬ 


lais,  are  the  heralds  of  the  great  modem 
reltclion  against  the  middle  ages ;  who 
I  sound  the  alarm,  and  call  upon  the  na¬ 
tions  to  begin  the  onward  march.  Ra- 
con  had  not  yet  arisen  to  formulate  these 
aspirations  after  progress  into  a  philo¬ 
sophical  system ;  Shakespeare  had  not  as 
yet  begun,  like  a  morning  bird,  to  pour 
forth  that  song  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  epic  of  the  newly-dawning  world. 
All  as  yet  was  confusion ;  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  civilization  were  conflicting  in 
chaos.  Mankind  appeared  to  be  as  in¬ 
toxicated  with  knowledge  as  men  who 
have  been  unused  to  wine,  and  whom 
the  first  draughts  inebriate.  The  study 
of  the  ancients  begot  a  fanatical  imita¬ 
tion,  frenzied  attempts  to  transfuse  the 
classic  languages  into  the  modem  idioms  ; 
irony,  innocent  of  all  modern  notions  of 
restraint,  broke  out  into  universal  guf¬ 
faws  of  derision.  Reckless  of  the  terrors 
under  which  emperors  had  bowed  their 
heads  down  to  the  dust,  Luther  hnrle<l 
insults  and  anathemas  on  the  Pope, 
Skelton  ma4le  Wolsey  tremble,  Folengo 
had  sung  the  kitchen-worship  into  which 
the  religion  of  religious  orders  had  de¬ 
generated  ;  the  tocsin  of  examination  re¬ 
sounded  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

These  characteristics  of  the  age  are 
expressed  in  its  literary  type,  which 
symbolizes  a  burning  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  G.argantua  has  been  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  stature  unusual  among  the 
sons  of  men.  The  consequence  is  a 
Rrobdignagian  appetite.  Djre  is  the 
havoc  wrought  among  geese,  capons,  et 
hoc  genus  omne,  in  order  that  Gargan- 
tua’s  stomach  may  be  well  lined.  His 
itisatiable  maw  engulfs  huge  piles  of 
food ;  the  long  catalogue  of  dishes  is 
the  epos  of  the  culinary  art.  But  these 
voracious  propensities  are  to  Gargantua 
the  legitimate  impulses  of  nature.  His 
mind  is  as  insatiable  as  his  body.  He 
devours  as  many  books  as  loaves ;  he 
suffers  himself  to  be  crammed  with  all 
the  learning  of  his  times  ;  and  such  suc¬ 
cess  crowns  his  studies  that  he  becomes 
as  ignorantly  learned  as  any  scholar  in 
the  Sorbonne.  The  history  of  his  youth 
contains  the  first  inquiries  respecting 
the  art  of  education,  and  gives  many  sa¬ 
gacious  faints  w'hich  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  age,  and  were  afterwards  devel¬ 
oped  by  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  In 
short,  the  character  of  Gargantua  is  like 
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that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  inquiring, 
hungry  and  thirsty  after  knowledge,  and 
addicted  to  assailing  with  relentless  irony 
the  representatives  of  the  past. 

If  we  now  glance  at  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  England,  we  shall  find  it  bright- 
euM  by  the  dawning  light  of  inquiry. 
At  first  all  is  confusion  and  disorder ; 
England  is  convulsed  by  the  throes  of 
the  Reformation ;  Skelton  hurls  invec¬ 
tive  against  the  clergy ;  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  overthrown  in  the  strangest 
possible  manner.  But  towards  the  end 
of  the  century  the  chaos  begins  to  sub¬ 
side  ;  a  philosophical  system,  and  a  series 
of  poems,  which  may  be  said  to  form 
the  epic  of  modern  civilization,  are  about 
to  spring  from  the  opinions  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  age.  Bacon  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  thirty  years  in  meditating  his  Novum 
Orgauum,  and  publishes  his  Nssays  in 
1597.  Shakespeare  is  about  to  erect  a 
landmark  between  tw'o  worlds,  revealing 
them  each  to  the  other ;  with  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  middle  ages — faith, 
loyalty,  reverence — he  combines  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  new  era — knowledge  of 
the  world,  irony,  spirit  of  analysis.  But 
in  no  single  type  has  the  immortal  poet 
embodied  these  aspirations.  His  imagi¬ 
nation  was  too  boundless  to  concentrate 
an  age  into  a  single  character.  Like 
the  sun,  which  shines  both  on  the  just 
and  unjust,  Shakespeare  has  impartially 
brightened,  with  the  rays  of  his  genius, 
all  the  modes  of  human  nature,  leaving 
to  inferior,  men  the  care  of  portraying  a 
particular  age. 

In  Spain,  Cervantes  illustrates  the 
progress  of  the  modem  spirit.  Ilis 
Don  Quixote  may  be  considered  as 
the  type  of  the  first  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  meaning  of  th.at 
immortal  creation  has  been  discussed 
with  much  variety  of  opinion  :  some  ac¬ 
counting  Don  Quixote  to  be  a  lament 
over  expiring  knighthood;  others,  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  soul 
dragging  after  it  a  gross,  a  sensual 
squire — the  body.  Whether  such  mean¬ 
ings  were  consciously  expressed  by 
Cer>’ante8  is  doubtful ;  though,  without 
over-refining,  they  may  be  considered  as 
being  included  in  his  work  through  the 
intuitional  power  of  genius.  But  even 
if  they  are  accepted,  they  are  secondary 
to  the  meaning  which  Cervantes  had  in 
view,  which  was  to  satirize  the  mania 


for  romances  of  chivalry.  These  tales 
w’ere  deluging  Eurcme,  to  the  extinction 
of  all  good  taste.  Pastorals  were  pour¬ 
ed  forth  ad  nauseam^  Cervantes  him¬ 
self  had  in  that  respect  sacrificed  to  the 
taste  of  the  times.  What  he  ridicules 
in  Don  Quixote  is  corrupt  taste ;  not 
the  age  of  chivalry,  but  the  spurious  im¬ 
itation  of  that  age ;  the  mock  enthusiasm 
that  merely  read  of  heroic  deeds  without 
performing  any  ;  the  afifectation  and  cant 
which  must  have  l)een  odious  to  a  man 
j  like  Cervantes.  lie  showed  that,  when 
read  with  a  paltry,  canting  enthusiasm, 
chivalric  romances  were  useless  and  de¬ 
teriorating  ;  that  if  they  happened  to  be 
taken  in  earnest  and  put  into  action  by 
a  virtuous  enthusiast,  the  result  would 
be  Don  Quixote’s  monomania ;  and  the 
latter  supposition  being  more  obnoxious 
to  ridicule,  he  developed  it  with  inimita¬ 
ble  humor — thus  by  implication  urging 
his  contemporaries  to  discard  vain  rev¬ 
eries  about  the  past,  and  set  their  hearts 
on  things  fitting  to  a  progressive  age. 
This  was,  doubtless,  the  primary  aim  of 
Cervantes.  But,  under  the  bands  of  gen¬ 
ius,  the  cultivated  soil  brings  forth  more 
than  one  kind  of  fruit.  Other  teachings 
than  the  primary  one  may  be  culled  from 
Don  Quixote,  whether  their  author  was, 
or  was  not,  conscious  of  their  existence 
in  his  work.  Don  Quixote,  besides  be¬ 
ing  a  protest  against  a  literary  evil,  was 
made  a  type  of  his  age. 

He  is  depicted  as  impulsive,  but  with¬ 
al  clear-headed  on  all  points  but  that  of 
his  monomania.  His  aims  are  noble ; 
and  the  fatal  error  which  blights  all  his 
devotion  has  not  made  him  utterly  ridic¬ 
ulous.  His  enthusiasm,  at  worst  harm¬ 
less  to  all  but  himself,  is  one  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  our  Sympathy.  His  devotion  to 
the  past  well  portrays  the  Spain  of  that 
age.  Like  Don  Quixote,  she  had  wed¬ 
ded  her  affections  to  the  past ;  like  him, 
she  beheld  imciety  under  the  aspect 
which  it  represented  in  an  age  gone  by, 
and  her  wish  was  to  make  modern  things 
cxmform  with  the  things  of  yore.  Spain 
was  as  a  Quixote  among  nations.  Closing 
her  eyes  to  the  present,  she  clung  to  the 
superstition  and  punctiliousness  of  old, 
thus  marring  her  interests  and  drawing 
j  down  upon  herself  the  derision  of  the 
world.  , 

If  Don  Quixote  be  attentively  read,  it 
\  will  be  seen  that  Cervantes,  far  from 
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crushing  his  hero  under  ridicule,  treats 
him  lovingly,  and  endows  him  with 
many  noble  qualities.  The  irony  of 
Cervantes  was  not  contemptuous  ;  it 
was  a  tender  emotion,  neither  a  titter 
nor  a  laugh,  but  a  gentle,  reproving 
smile.  If  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
was  outrageously  behind  the  age,  he 
w.as  not  on  that  account  to  be  merci¬ 
lessly  derided.  Others  could  be  equally 
absurd  without  being  equally  disinter¬ 
ested.  Was  not  Sancho  in  his  own  way 
as  extravagant  as  Quixote  ?  It  was 
S.ancho  who  w'as  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
Cervantes’  satire.  The  fat  squire  rep¬ 
resents  modern  positivism.  When  read¬ 
ing  the  narrative  in  which  he  is  connect¬ 


ed  with  Quixote,  we  see  that  we  are 
standing  on  the  limit  of  two  worlds, 
without  having  as  yet  decided  for  either. 
It  is  this  double  portraiture  of  the  past 
and  the  future  that  makes  Don  Quixote 
the  representative  work  of  Europe  for 
the  seventeenth  century ;  for,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  age,  the  world,  agitated 
as  it  had  been,  had  not  as  yet  pro¬ 
nounced  for  any  decisive  course.  The 
elements  of  a  new  state  of  things  were 
formed,  but  had  not  cohered  into  a  defi¬ 
nite  mass.  In  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone 
forever ;  irony  was  doing  its  w'ork  of 
destruction,  but  the  new  age  of  skepti¬ 
cism  and  industrial  development  had 
not  yet  dawned.  Don  Quixote  was 
voted  absurd,  but  Sancho  had  not  yet 
been  made  king. 

Cervantes  dimly  perceived  rising  San- 
choism,  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he 
assaileii  it  is  softened  by  no  tender 
touches.  Had  he  foreseen  the  develop¬ 
ment  which  it  was  destined  to  attain,  he 
would  probably  have  heaj>ed  his  most 
withering  sarcasm  upon  it  As  it  is, 
however,  his  work  is  an  admirable  type 
of  the  8t.ate  of  Europe  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Irony  is  the  chief  char¬ 
acteristic  of  such  transition  periods,  the 
most  obvious  work  of  which  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  past.  While  this  is  being 
effected,  the  elements  that  shall  form  the 
future  are  stealthily  at  work,  like  min¬ 
eral  masses  slowly  crystallizing  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  while  the  upper  strata 
are  crumbling  away  under  the  influence 
of  winds  and  rain. 

Since  the  first  Revolution,  which  had 
secured  civil  freedom,  and  prepared  the 
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way  for  freedom  of  thought,  there  had 
been  more  elements  of  progress  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  any  other  European  nation. 
These  elements  were  now  consolidated 
by  the  second  fall  of  the  Stuarts.  On 
the  other  hand,  France,  which  had  been 
for  so  many  years  in  the  ascendant,  was 
now  exhausted  by  wars  and  misgovern- 
ment.  While  the  English  were  deposing 
James,  because  he  had  attacked  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  nation,  the  subjects  of  the 
grand  monarch  were  eating  grass.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  office  of  fanning  the  flame  of 
civilization  hasbelonged  to  England.  But 
as  great  reforms  cannot  be  consummated 
in  a  day,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England  should  be 
a  period  of  struggles,  as  well  as  of  prog¬ 
ress.  The  tree  of  freedom  was  planted 
in  our  midst ;  but  it  was  delicate  and 
liable  to  be  blighted  ;  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  around  and  dung  it.  The  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  is  a  time  of  transition,  of 
conflict  between  various  elements — be¬ 
tween  order  and  disorder,  progress  and 
conservatism,  morality  and  immorality. 
The  general  law  of  human  affairs  being 
progress,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was 
not  doubtful ;  but  the  struggle  was  to 
be  protracteti  during  a  whole  century. 
Cabals,  intrigues,  and  party  struggles 
made  up  a  clamorous  chaos.  Political 
honesty  had  been  destroyed  bj^  political 
vicissitudes  ;  the  Church  contained  many 
“  time-serving  priests  all  over  the  na¬ 
tion  religion  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  attacks  made  upon  it.  But 
what  great  principle  stood  above  the 
chaos,  regulating  it  and  working  through 
it?  It  was  the  inheritance  transmitted 
by  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ries — the  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  moved 
thinkers  and  writers  of  all  schools.  Both 
assailants  and  defenders  of  religion — 
Shaftesbury,  Toland,  Bolingbroke  on  one 
side,  Clarke  and  Berkeley  on  the  other — 
have  recourse  to  a  much  more  extended 
and  serried  array  of  reasonings  than  was 
dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  preceding 
ages.  The  practical  infidelity  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revolution  is  drawn  up  into 
an  ethical  system  ;  and  the  orthodox  de¬ 
fend  Christianity  with  still  greater  meta¬ 
physical  acumen. 

Ifhe  eighteenth  century  being,  then, 
the  confut'd  but  sure  development  of 
the  germs  of  progress,  scattered  abroad 
by  the  revival  of  letters,  it  remains  to 
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inquire  in  what  way  that  age  considered 
the  perennial  phenomena  of  evil.  Swift 
gives  us  the  answer  to  that  question.  It 
was  reserved  for  that  great  man,  who 
was  the  most  original  genius  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  to  cast  the  thought  of 
the  age  into  a  literary  type.  Gulliver  is 
the  first  of  the  three  Spectators,  as  we 
may  call  them ;  offspring  of  the  two  most 
eventful  ages  in  history  —  characters 
which  are  made  to  survey  the  whole 
world,  and  to  pronounce,  whether  by 
implication  or  plain  verdict,  on  the  great 
[)robleras  of  humanity.  These  creations 
stand  apart  even  among  literary  types — 
they  are  more  universal  in  their  range  of 
vision,  and  no  less  colored  by  the  tints  of 
that  age  of  which  they  present  the  most 
complete  picture.  They  are  not  made 
for  the  mere  amusement  of  a  novel- 
reader.  They  are  valuable  histories. 
Nor  must  this  view  of  them  be  deemed 
far-fetched.  Far  more  extraordinary  is 
the  theo^ry  that  a  man,  the  wisest  and 
greatest  of  his  time,  would  take  up  the 
|)en  to  write  a  common  nursery  tale ; 
and  yet  that  such  a  tale  should  l>e  ac¬ 
counted  his  master  -  piece.  This  theory 
has  actually  been  mooted  respecting 
Rabelais.  If  in  an  age  when,  for  social 
a&  well  as  literary  motives,  allegory  w’as 
universally  adopted  as  the  means  of  in¬ 
struction  and  amusement,  Rabelais’  work 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  fairy  tale, 
we  do  not  see  why  a  higher  meaning 
should  be  attached  to  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  than  that  which  children  in 
the  nursery  attach  to  it.  If,  however, 
we  consider  allegorical  works  in  their 
true  light — as  embodying  the  thought — 
whether  political,  philosophical,  or  relig¬ 
ious — of  the  author,  we  must  not  refuse 
to  accept  Gulliver's  TVavels  as  a  sum# 
mary  of  the  thoughts  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  tendencies  which  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
time — Jonathan  Swift. 

That  great  man  has  been  censured  for 
his  “  Gulliver.”  The  starchy  morals  of 
our  age  have  been  scandalized  by  the 
Yahoos.  Abuse  has  been  heaped  upon 
Swill  because,  to  a  superficial  glance, 
his  love  of  mankind  is  concealed  under 
the  garb  of  misanthropy,  because  his 
soul  was  filled  with  honest  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  evils  prevalent  in  his  time, 
and  because  his  manners  were  eccentric. 
The  public  at  large  resemble  that  young 


curate  who,  being  bullied  by  Swift,  rose 
from  table  and  left  the  room,  saying 
that  no  gentleman  could  stand  such 
treatment.  He  did  not  know  that  what 
he  could  not  have  borne  from  any  other 
man  was  but  the  kindly  humor  of  an  ec¬ 
centric  man  of  genius.  Swill  wa.s  not 
actuated  by  malignity his  seeming 
rudeness  w'as  merely  intended  to  bring 
out  a  man’s  character  at  once ;  and  he 
invariably  gave  his  esteem  to  those  who 
had  penetration  enough  to  understand 
him,  and  bear  his  rough  humor  with 
blaudness.  But  of  course  these  were, 
and  still  arc,  in  great  minority. 

Like  a  prophet  of  old.  Swill  raised  a 
fearless,  piercing  voice  of  grief  and  re¬ 
buke  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  genera¬ 
tion.  Like  a  prophet  he  has  been  stoned. 
Ilis  name  has  been  held  up  to  the  exe¬ 
cration  of  mankind  by  men  who  judge 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  time  that 
we  should  form  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  that  great  man.  The  niajority  of 
Englishmen  should  regard  him  as  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen  regard  Voltaire 
— as  not  only  a  great  wit  but  a  great 
philanthropist.  His  wit,  though  coarser 
than  that  of  Voltaire,  was  as  fertile;  his 
originality  of  genius  was  greater ;  his 
philanthropy  was  more  practical,  and 
was  longer  exercised  ;  and  his  name  is 
not  associated  with  a  struggle  against 
the  truths  of  Christianity. 

Though  an  original  creation,  Gulliver 
must,  as  a  literary  type,  reflect  the  mode 
of  thought  of  his  age.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  he  babbled  of  Yahoos.  Every  one 
will  agree  that  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  bad  age — a  period  of  moral  deca¬ 
dence — during  which,  while  the  great 
destinies  of  the  nation  were  being  slowly 
shaped  beneath  the  surface,  the  surface 
was  froth  and  scum.  Coral  islands,  be¬ 
fore  tliey  are  inhabitable,  are  nothing 
but  dangerous  reefs.  The  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  while  containing  great  germs,  of 
good,  was  in  itself  a  necessary  evil.  So¬ 
ciety  liad  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  Restoration. 
The  age  in  which  Wycherley  and  Con¬ 
greve  had  pleased,  had  left  deep  traces 
in  the  heart  of  England.  The  nation 
had  fallen  from  her  first  w'orks ;  frivoli¬ 
ty,  voluptuousness,  selfishness,  were  at  a 
premium.  Addison  complains  that  there 
are  many  passages  in  the  writings  of 
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Shakespeare  which,  being  tinctured  with  The  popularity  he  thus  gained  was  im- 
a  religious  spirit,  would  not  be  tolerated  mense,  and,  with  all  his  cynicism,  he 
by  a  modern  audience  ;  he  is  grieved  at  was  not  so  indifferent  to  it  as  he  himself 
A  the  thought  that  England  should  distin-  believed.  There  was  no  man  of  letters 
guish  herself  atnong  nations  by  intideli-  in  that  age  who  knew  society  so  well — 
ty.  Nor  had  this  infidelity  anything  in  none  more  fitted  to  take  a  survey  of  it 
common  with  the  learned  and  critical  and  paint  its  image  in  imperishable  col- 
skepticism  of  our  age.  It  was  flippant  ors.  It  was  his  very  range  and  pierc- 
and  superficial.  “  One  gets  by  heart  a  ingness  of  glance  that  made  him  so  in- 
catalogue  of  title-pages  and  editions,  tolerant  of  vice;  when  red-hot  iron  comes 
and  immediately,  to  become  conspicu-  in  contact  with  cold  water,  the  latter  is 
ous,  declares  that  he  is  an  unbeliever ;  dissolved,  with  much  noise  and  hissing, 
another  knows  how  to  write  a  recei]«t,  into  steam  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  pro- 
or  cut  up  a  dog,  and  forthwith  argues  |  duced  by  the  contact  of  Swift’s  ardent 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I  soul  with  cant  and  corruption.  Ilis  seii- 
have  known  many  a  little  wit,  in  the  os-  |  sitiveness  was  so  great  that  his  mind 
tentation  of  his  parts,  rally  the  truth  of  j  writhed  under  the  perception  of  evil ; 
the  Scripture,  who  was  not  able  to  read  ;  and  these  writhings  at  last  ended  in  en- 
a  chapter  in  it  ”  (Tatler^  No.  3).  After  tire,  permanent  distortion.  If  poetry  bo 
the  peace  with  France  there  was  an  im-  j  considered,  not  as  an  accumulation  of 
porti\tion  of  French  fashions  and  frivoli-  i  images  and  commonph^ites  about  love 
ty  ;  but  at  the  same  time  French  refine- '  and  purling  streams,  but  as  the  pnv 
ment  was  left  behind.  Under  the  two  duction,  even  in  unadorned  style,  of  a 
influences  of  levity  and  coarseness  the  powerful  character  that  reflects  4he  tints 
nation  had  fallen  into  a  slough,  extrica-  of  the  time  as  well  as  the  universal  na¬ 
tion  from  which  could  not  but  be  grad-  ture  of  men — then  it  must  be  conceded 
ual  and  diflici^It.  That  consummation  that  Swift  was  the  greatest  poet  of  that 
had  not  yet  taken  place,  although  Addi-  unpoetical  age.  Pope  was  an  elegant 
son  had  given  the  first  signal  of  reaction,  I  versifier  without  much  fancy.  Addison 
by  showing  that  wit,  humor,  and  knowl- !  was  too  placid  and  busy  about  little 
edge  of  the  world  could  be  united  w'ith  ;  things.  Swift  alone  united  creative 
a  genial,  refined,  and  reverent  spirit,  power  with  great  sensitiveness  ;  and 
But  as  yet  Addison  stood  isolated  in  a  both  these  gifts  with  that  universal  gen- 
perverse  and  adulterous  generation.  ins,  possessed  by  none  but  himself  in 
This  stagnation  could  not  last.  To  his  time,  of  viewing  mankind  as  a  whole. 
Swift  was  committed  the  charge  of  and  attempting  a  synthetical  delineation 
cleansing  that  Augean  stable,  the  eigh-  |  instead  of  taking  a  limited  and  micros- 
teenth  century ;  but  he  could  not  do  so  j  copic  sphere’of  observation.  In  the  ob- 
w’ithout*  stirring  up  a  rank,  putrescent  i  servation  and  description  of  little  things 
mass  of  corruption ;  nor  could  it  be  ex-  {  he  indeed  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  his 
pected  that  he  could  keep  his  hands  .  contemporaries ;  but  he  did  not  as  they 

Juite  spotless  in  such  offensive  work,  remain  among  scribblers,  patches,  and 
f  Gulliver  is  sometimes  coarse,  it  is  be-  fkrdingales  ;  he  rose  above  “  the  town  ” 
cause  his  age  was  so,  and  he  had  to  ,  and  cast  his  eagle  glance  over  the  whole 
sjieak  the  language  of  his  contempora- ,  world. 

ries  if  he  would  reprove  them.  He  light-  j  Even  when  most  imaginative,  his 
ed  his  alarm-fire  with  the/uel  of  the  time. '  works  w'ere  eminently  practical.  They 
Swift  was  not  a  solitary  misanthrope  all  bore  reference  to  some  principle  he 
who  delighted  from  his  study  to  rail  at  wished  to  inculcate,  to  some  rule  of  con- 
human  kind.  His  genius  was  eminently  duct  which  he  wished  to  enforce.  In 
practical.  He  threw  himself  into  the  this  respect  Swift,  next  to  the  author 
strife  of  parties  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  of  The  True  Born  Englishman^  is  the 
man  of  tne  w'orld.  He  w^as  continually  most  perfect  literary  representative  of 
fighting  with  his  powerful  pen  in  the  the  British  mind.  His  sturdy  sense  re¬ 
cause  of  Ireland.  The  Drapier’s  Letters, !  jected  all  empty  and  frivolous  theories ; 
the  most  important  of  these  poetical  plain  and  practical  truth  alone  could 
writings,  show  to  what  extent  he  devo-  move  his  genius,  stir  it,  arouse  it  to 
ted  his  energies  to  the  public  welfare. ,  powerful  protests  against  the  hollow- 
New  Series — Vol.  III.,  No.  4.  28 
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ness  of  the  time.  To  him  the  end  of  all 
teaching,  whether  religious,  literary,  or 
philosophical,  was  fruit.  He  sneered  at 
Berkeley’s  idealistic  theory  ;  at  the  time¬ 
serving  priests  and  bad  writers  that 
were  to  1^  found  all  over  the  nation. 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  his  mode 
of  viewing  the  world  was  tinged  with 
misanthropy.  The  world,  as  it  then  was, 
could  not  otherwise  be  viewed  by  an 
earnest  man  whose  feelings  went  beyond 
the  cold  sneer  of  Pope  or  the  placid 
smile  of  Addison.  Rain  and  wind  are 
necessary  and  grateful  phenomena  of 
nature  ;  but  it  is  only  after  the  thunder¬ 
storm  that  the  air  is  cleared,  and  all  na¬ 
ture,  as  it  were,  renovated. 

It  is  in  Gulliver's  Travels  that  Swift’s 
genius  flashed  more  brightly,  illuminat¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth  century  horizon  with  a 
momentary,  vi\4d,  and  penetrating  glare. 
The  fancy  displayed  in  the  Tbfe  of  a 
Tub^  the  biting  sarcasm  fearlessly  hurl¬ 
ed  at  all  abuses,  are  concentrated  in 
Gulliver's  Travels;  and  that  wondrous 
production  besides  displays  a  winning 
ndxvetl^  an  exquisite  grace  of  manner, 
that  makes  it  the  delight  at  once  of  the 
most  unlettered  and  of  the  most  critical 
readers.  It  is  no  less  valuable  to  the  his¬ 
torian  ;  for  Gulliver  is  the  first  of  mod¬ 
ern  conical  spectators  It  is  the  first  of 
that  immortal  series  of  types,  offspring 
of  the  modern  spirit  of  remorseless 
examination.  Incarnation  of  satire,  he 
roams  the  world,  as  restless  as  the  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew  or  Sinbad  the  Sailor ;  and 
thou^  his  adventures  yield  to  no  fairy 
tale  in  luxuriancy  of  the  marvellous,  he 
can  find  in  them  so  many  points  of  sim¬ 
ilarity  with  the  real  world,  that  he  re¬ 
bukes  its  vices  and  shortcomings  with 
the  most  stinging  satire.  The  force  of 
this  contrast  lends  double  smarting  to 
the  wounds  he  inflicts.  Voltaire  said  of 
Abbe  Guen^,  who  had  written  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  patriarch’s  attacks  on  the 
Bible :  “  This  fellow  makes  believe  to 
diiss  my  hand,  but  bites  it  sorely  the 
while.”  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
‘Gulliver’s  satire.  Never  was  contrast — 
that  .most  powerful  element  of  interest 
•  in  fiction — so  effectually  used.  It  is  not 
•that  tGuUiver  is  an  allegory  :  when  it 
was  written,  the  age  of  allegories  was 
gone  by.  It  is  more  than  an  allegory — 
it  is  a  long  antithesis,  in  which  most  airy 
.-freaks  of  fancy  are  continually  being 


opposed  to  the  most  sober  reality,  the 
effect  being  conducive  to  the  infinite 
pleasure  and  surprise  of  the  reader.  It 
IS  neither  a  fairy  tale  nor  a  newspaper  r 
article  ;  neither  puerile  like  the  one,  nor 
practical  like  the  other.  It  combines 
truth  and  fancy  together,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  startling  effect ;  as  the  air  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  gases,  one  of  which  alone 
would  consume,  while  the  other  would 
extinguish,  all  life  ;  but  their  harmonious 
union  constitutes  a  mixture  fit  to  be  the 
breath  of  life. 

To  heighten  the  contrast,  the  central 
figure  in  all  this  farrago  of  wonder  is  the 
most  practical,  commonplace,  matter-of- 
fact  man  alive.  All  Wapping  knows 
him.  Old  sailors  are  ready  to  testify  to 
his  existence.  He  reports  what  he  sees 
in  the  precise  and  detailed  manner  of 
the  log-book.  A  sturdy,  energetic  Saxon,  , 
he  is  among  cynical  spectators  what  Lu¬ 
ther  was  among  Reformers  —  the  most 

rractical,  and  withal  most  moderate, 
le  is  not  simply  a  good  -  natnred  youth 
like  Candide ;  nor  an  aspiring  dreamer 
like  Teufelsdrockh  ;  but  a  matter-of- 
fact  plain  Englishman,  who  surveys  the 
strange  things  brought  under  his  range 
with  as  much  coolness  as  any  human  be¬ 
ing  can  display  ;  who  behaves  with  for¬ 
titude  and  boldness  in  adversity  and 
danger ;  who  loves  his  country  still,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  its  faults,  and  has  no 
greater  wish  than  to  get  back  to  it.  He 
is  emphatically  the  English  cynical  spec¬ 
tator  ;  he  does  not,  like  Candide,  finally 
yield  to  circumstances,  and  tak^  up  his 
abode  in  a  foreign  country  ;  nor  merge 
into  a  cosmopolitan  dreamer  like  TeufeTs- 
drbekh  ;  but  he  conquers  all  obstacles,  and 
returns  to  his  native  country,  to  end  his 
days  among  his  family,  where  he  displays 
no  more  faucifulness  or  eccentricity  than 
does  every  bilious  old  N abob,  and  every 
mahogany-faced  old  sailor,  whose  brains 
have  broiled  for  twenty  years  in  a  tropi¬ 
cal  sun. 

The  cynicism  of  Gulliver  is  as  pun- 

fent  as  his  character  is  matter-of-fact. 

'his  was  what  would  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  no  more  than  what  was 
found  to  be  the  case  with  many  an  old 
sailor,  especially  in  those  days,  A  ffian, 
whose  every  other  word  M’as  an  oath, 
and  whose  good-nature  was,  to  a  super¬ 
ficial  glance,  buried  deep  under  a  thick 
incrustation  of  roughness,  would  not 
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have  spoken  concerninpt  evil  in  the  world  This  is  the  great  cynic’s  utterance — 
less  openly  and  cynically  than  Gulliver,  open,  straightforward  as  the  man  him- 
Ilis  misanthropy  is  the  misanthropy,  if  self.  He  is  not  afraid  of  being  called  a 
it  may  so  be  called,  of  hundreds  of  man-hater.  He  glories  in  what  he  calls 
soured  old  seamen.  It  does  not,  then,  his  misanthropy,  and  intends  to  propa- 
oiitpass  the  bounds  of  reality ;  and  Gul-  gate  it.  He  has  framed  a  theory,  and 
liver  must  not  be  branded  as  an  unnat-  he  thinks  the  acceptance  of  that  theory 
ural  monster.  Is  his  cynicism  misan-  necessary  to  all  honest  men.  He  hates 
thropy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ?  the  species;  he  dubs  himself  a  misan- 
The  feeling  of  Timon — a  promiscuous,  in-  thrope.  Unfortunately,  the  species  is  an 
veter ate  hatred  of  mankind — is  alone  to  abstraction — a  phantom,  like  Alnaschar’s 
be  properly  designated  as  “  misanthro-  despised  lady.  Individuals  are  the  real- 
py.’’  But  in  its  common  acceptation,  ities,  and  those  he  loves.  AVe  knew  it 
that  term  is  applied  to  a  far  less  virulent  without  his  telling  us  so.  Good  cynic  ! 
feeling.  Gulliver  is  certainly  misan-  Well  might  he  say  his  misanthropy  was 
thropical,  if  to  be  misanthropical  means  not  quite  of  the  same  kind  as  Timon’s. 
to  be  sensitive  (we  grant,  morbidly  sen-  We  think  his  cynicism  and  roughness 
sitive)  to  the  evil  existing  in’the  world  ;  are  simply  those  of  Goldsmith’s  “  Man 
to  be  unsparing  in  the  denunciation  of  in  Black.’’  As  long  as  the  M’orld  exists 
that  evil ;  tobe  so  taken  up  by  thatgloomy  there  will  be  honest  eccentric  men, 
contemplation  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  |  whose  heads  are  sterner  than  their 
numerous  acts  of  devotion,  disinterested-  hearts,  who  vent  in  a  seeming  indignation 
ness,  and  magnanimity  which  in  every  ,  against  men  what  is  indignation  against 
age  ennoble  the  human  race.  A  philan-  vice  alone  ;  whom,  accordingfy,  those 
tlifopist  who  has  visited  Whitechapel  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  eccentrici- 
itiay  bewail  its  squalor  and  crime,  may  ties  and  inconsistencies  of  human  nature, 
utter  a  cry  of  agony  at  the  sight  of  ,  mistake  for  Titnons  ;  although  their  satir- 
masses  of  popul.ation  little  better  than  ical  but  benevolent  nature  has  nothing  in 
savages,  without  being  charged  with  i  common  with  those  men  who,  blinded  by 
misanthropy  because  he  does  not  suf-  j  the  wrongs  they  have  undergone,  labor 
ficiently  remember  that  the  divine  image  !  under  a  moral  hallucination,  see  noth- 
is  not  yet  oVditerated  in  the  most  wret^-  ing  but  evil  in  the  world,  and  make  in- 
ed  of  mankind,  that  hope  is  a  duty  which  '  dividuals  accountable  for  the  faults  of  the 
is  binding  on  the  observer.  i  species.  Timon  does  not  love  the  spe- 

But  an  ardent,  imaginative  mind  may  I  cies  any  more  than  the  individual.  There 
go  further,  and  generalize  a  one  -  sided  |  is  the  ^ealest  possible  difference  be- 
view  of  mankind.  “  These  men  are  bad  :  tween  his  wild,  undiscriminating,  mind- 
— therefore  all  men  are  bad  and  detest-  clouding  passion,  and  the  cool,  observing, 
able.”  This  is  a  theory  that  seldom  or  thoughtful  misanthropy  of  Swift.  Let  it 
never  influences  the  propounder  of  it  in  be  granted  that  he  hates'all  men  ;  he  lays 
his  dealings  with  men — for  wicked  ao-  j  down  that  proposition  with  the  calmness 
tions  proceed  from  wicked  hearts,  and  of  a  mathematician  enunciating  a  theo- 
not  from  hearts  that  hate  evil.  The  '  rem  ;  such  is  the  conviction  he  has  been 
wickedness  ofman  remains  for  the  observ- j  led  to  by  experience;  like  any  other 
er  a  mere  speculation,  a  dogma  which  his  theory,  it  may  be  erroneous ;  but  wheth- 
aggrieved  soul  has  set  up  to  satisfy  his  er  correct  or  not,  it  is  the  fruit  of  obser- 
repulsion  for  evil ;  but  practically  he  is  vation  and  thought,  not  the  offspring  of 
not  the  less  humane,  ana  generally  finds  passion.  The  hypochondriac  who  af- 
that  those  who  come  within  his  sphere  |  Arms  that  he  is  made  of  glass,  and  liable 
are  better  than  his  theoretical  mankind.  '  at  any  moment  to  fall  to  pieces,  affirms 
If  this  is  misanthropy,  Gulliver  is  cer-  nothing  more  improbable,  more  absurdly 
tainly  obnoxious  to  be  charged  with  it ;  fantastical,  than  Berkeley’s  theory  that 
nor  does  he  attempt  to  deny  the  imputa-  all  matter — the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea, 
tion.  Swift  gives  us  the  key  to  his  whole  and  all  things  contained  therein — are 
life  and  writings  in  these  significant  nothing  but  unsubstantial  shadows.  Yet 
words  :  “  I  hate  and  detest  that  animal  this  theory  is  deemed  w'orthy  of  consid- 
called  man  as  a  general  species,  though  I  eration  and  refutation,  simply  because 
love  individuals.”  it  was  arrived  at  by  thought,  and  by 
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thought  not  diseased  in  itself,  however  | 
extraordinary  its  fruit  might  be  ;  while 
the  hypochondriac’s  delusion,  being  a 
mere  freak  of  fancy,  excites  in  the  be-  j 
holder  nothing  more  than  pitying  deris-  j 
ion.  I 

Swift’s  misanthropy  is  an  intellectual 
error,  Timon’s  a  moral  aberration  ;  and  j 
the  latter’s  disposition  alone  i)roperly  | 
deserves  the  name  of  misanthropy.  The  I 
former  error  may  be  termed  misanthrop¬ 
ical  judgment.  It  is  based  on  a  nar¬ 
rowness  of  vision,  or  rather  on  a  certain 
concentration  of  vision,  upon  one  point, 
from  which  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
have  not  been  exempt.  Descartes  saw 
nothing  but  M’hirl winds  in  the  system 
of  the  universe  ;  some  great  physicians 
have  seen  all  diseases  in  the  liquids,  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  solids,  of  the  human  frame. 
Great  philosophers  have  explained  all 
physical  phenomena  by  innate  ideas, 
others  by  the  senses.  Great  divines 
have  been  equally  partial  to  their  own 
side,  equally  averse  to  acknowledging , 
any  truth  as  existing  on  the  other  side.  i 
Xarrownoss  and  exaggeration  seem,  in  j 
a  great  measure,  to  be  the  lot  of  the  hu- 1 
man  mind.  Wliy  should  great  authors  ! 
be  exempt  from  extreme  views  ?  Their  ! 
pursuits  certainly  predispose  them  to  | 
wide  aspects  of  human  nature ;  but  in  . 
ptoportion  to  the  energy  of  their  thought 
and  fancy  are  they  liable  to  see  one 
point  in  stronger  colors  than  the  rest. 
Even  in  our  comprehensive  times,  we  are 
not  so  free  from  prejudice,  partiality,  ob-  ■ 
liquity  of  vision,  as  to  be  warranted  in  ' 
blaming  or  depreciating  a  great  observer  ! 
Itecause  he  framed  his  theory  of  human  ' 
nature  on  the  facts  which  had  most  im-  j 
pressed  his  susceptible  mind.  If  it  be  : 
true,  as  Montaigne  has  it,  that  human 
fancy  can  conceive  no  stranger  notion  \ 
than  lijis  already  been  fostered  by  hu- 1 
man  speculation-;  if,  therefore,  as  old  j 
Burton  says,  philosophers  are  mad  ;  if, ' 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  human  { 
nature  more  of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise,  | 
and  the  popular  mind  is  prone  to  enter¬ 
taining  vulgar  errors,  why  should  genius,  | 
which  stands  midw*ay  between  philoso- 1 
pbers  and  the  vulgar,  enlightening  both, ' 
out  drawing  its  materials  from  both —  j 
loftier  than  the  common  mind,  more  hu- , 
man  and  less  pedantic  than  the  philo¬ 
sophical  mind  —  not  meet  with  that  tol¬ 
eration  for  its  errors  which  sages  claim 


because  of  too  much  thought,  and  the 
multitude  because  of  too  little  thought  ? 

To  look  at  the  sun  dims  and  jaundices 
the  sight.  Swift  contemplated  evil  with 
an  eagle  glance ;  but,  not  withdrawing 
his  eye  in  time,  the  result  was  that  ex¬ 
aggerated  sensitiveness  to  evil  which  the 
world  has  been  pleased  to  construe  into 
downright  malice  and  fiendish  hatred  of 
mankind. 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  Gul¬ 
liver  considers  evil,  we  shall  only  remark 
at  present,  that  he  investigates  social 
phenomena  in  the  moral#{)oint  of  view 
rather  than  the  physical. 


B«otlc7’s  lilfcelUay. 

FRENCH  ARISTOCRACY  AT  THE  SEA¬ 
SIDE.* 

M.  Fafiaux  was  the  last  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Valen¬ 
tine  Barbot,  with  Gontran,  Count  of 
Mably.  ]Married,  however,  they  were, 
as,  after  the  public  scandal  with  which 
the  intended  marriage  with  Lamlwrt, 
Count  of  Saint  -  Genin,  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted,  there  was  no  other  alternative, 
and  no  sooner  married  than  they  started 
whither  the  aspirations  of  both  most 
tended  —  to  Paris  —  the  centre  of  the 
Frank  w'orld.  Valentine  wrote  to  the 
old  man  three  days  after  her  arrival,  on 
paper  of  the  Hotel  Meurice.  She  pro¬ 
tested  her  unalterable  affection  and  re¬ 
spect,  and  declared  that  GonUan  was 
the  most  affectionate  and  delicate  of  hus¬ 
bands,  who,  so  far  from  turning  her 
from  her  duty,  had  himself  conducted 
her  to  the  one  o’clock  mass,  and  waited 
for  her  on  the  steps  of  the  Madeleine. 
One  thing  only  made  an  impression  on 
Pere  Fafiaux  on  reading  this  precious 
epistle,  which  was,  that  Valentine  did 
not  get  up  till  noon.  Of  what  use  her 
convent  education,  and  the  salutary 
habits  he  had  enjoined  of  being  up  eve¬ 
ry  day  by  six  o’clock?  He,  however, 
vouchsafed  no  reply  to  Valentine’s  let¬ 
ters.  When  she  apprised  him  that  the 
Hfitel  of  Mably  had  been  entirely  new¬ 
ly  famished  and  decorated,  and  that  an 


*  Iai  VielU  Roche.  Lee  Vaeanciet  de  la  Com- 
te»»e.  Par  Edmosd  About.  Paris:  L.  Uachette 
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apartment  had  been  set  aside  solely  for 
his  own  use,  he  only  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  muttered  to  himself,  “  A  million 
gone  already  !”  lie  bad  masses  said  at 
all  the  churches  of  Lyons  — pro  anima 
aberrante — for  a  soul  gone  astray.  As 
to  the  husband,  he  was  dispatched 
without  a  sigh,  in  the  company  of  the 
whole  lot  of  Ilaut-Monts  and  Lanroses, 
to  tbe  darker  regions.  Ilis  niece  had 
been  taken  from  him  against  his  will. 
With  a  Bcand.alous  explosion  that  bad  ^ 
echoed  all  over  Lyons,  he,  an  old  man  of 
indomitable  will,  and  the  hoarder  up  of  | 
millions  (everything  in  France  is  reck-  j 
oned  by  millions — it  saves  trouble),  had  , 
been  treated  as  if  he  were  nobody,  and 
he  vowed  a  deep  and  implacable  revenge  j 
against  the  whole  set.  He  began  with  | 
the  Saint-Genins.  The  failure  of  Lam¬ 
bert’s  marriage  brought  down  the  credi¬ 
tors.  M.  Faliaux  was  cruel  enough  to 
indirectly  fan  their  rapacity.  When  no  ' 
alternative  remained  but  to  sell  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Grande  Halme,  and  the  II6tel 
Hellecour  at  L^’ons,  he  came  forward 
with  an  ostensible  party  who  were  to 
purchase  both.  The  party  in  question 
were  two  monks,  who  dwelt  in  the  attic 
of  his  own  house.  One  had  been  a 
schoolmaster,  the  other  a  bankrupt  wdne 
and  spirit  merchant  at  Bordeaux.  They 
were  now  founders  of  a  new  order,  called 
Thaborites,  from  Mount  Thabor.  The 
one  was  to  convert  the  hotel  into  an 
academy  or  collegiate  school,  the  other 
was  to  appropriate  the  Grand  Balme  as 
a  manufactory  of  liqueur  du  Mont  Th.a- 
bor,  no£  only  salutary  to  the  stomach, 
but,  like  the  “  Chartreuse,”  beneficial  to 
the  soul,  being  distilled  by  holy  hands.  ] 
In  return  for  these  concessions,  the"  dow¬ 
ager  countess  and  the  young  count,  her 
son,  were  to  have  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  or  the  interest  of , that  sum 
at  five  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  and  all 
debts  were  to  be  paid.  It  was  not ' 
without  bitter  regrets,  as  may  be  im.ag-  | 
ined,  that  the  Genins  felt  themselves  | 
obliged  to  hand  over  their  estates  to  two 
poor  monks  represented  by  M.  h'afiaux,  j 
and  withdraw  with  a  few  family  memo- : 
rials  to  a  modest  apartment  in  the  eity  j 
of  Lyons.  i 

Gontran  and  his  countess  were  in  the  I 
meantime  installed  in  a  fashionable  quar- 1 
ter  of  Paris,  and  lived  in  that  style  and 
after  that  fashion  which,  in  that  great  I 


centre  of  civilization,  is  deemed  to  be  es¬ 
sential  to  matrimonial  felicity.  M.  About 
is  at  the  trouble  to  inform  us,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  upon  the  first  evening  of  their 
arrival  in  Paris,  the  count  “  proved  to 
his  wife,  by  reasons  redolent  in  exquisite 
delicacy,  that  he  loved  her  too  much, 
and  held  her  in  far  too  great  a  respect, 
to  present  himself  to  her  under  the  bru¬ 
talizing  aspect  of  sleep.”  They  had  ac¬ 
cordingly  their  separate  apartments. 
Valentine  only  remembered  that  it  was 
not  so  with  her  father  and  mother,  and 
for  the  first  time  she  wept  at  what  her 
instinct  justly  designated  to  her  as  a 
cold  cla-ssical  etiquette  which  tyrannized 
over  the  natural  affections.  She,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  herself,  held  the  count,  her 
husband,  in  too  great  respect  to  venture 
upon  a  discussion  on  so  delicate  a  topic. 
Xext  morning,  too,  the  count  was  out 
early  to  retake  possession  of  his  beloved 
pave  of  Paris.  The  Boulevards  have  a 
fascination  for  every  true  Parisian  which 
is  more  powerful  even  than  love.  Gon¬ 
tran,  like  all  other  Parisians,  was  more 
at  home  in  the  streets  than  in  his  hi^tcL 
'  There  was  only  one  drawback  to  his 
happiness ;  he  remembered  every  now 
and  then  that  he  was  no  longer  one,  but 
two,  and  the  reminiscence  was  not  of 
’  the  most  agreeable  character.  But  Gon¬ 
tran  loved  his  young  wife,  and  further 
I  reflections  told  him  that  it  was  to  her 
that  he  was  indebted  for  bein"  able  to 
'  return  to  Paris,  reocenpy  the  home  of 
I  his  ancestors,  and  reiissume,  through  her 
fortune,’  that  position  to  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  entitled  by  rank,  talent, 
and  fashion.  So  he  returned  to  break¬ 
fast  w’ith  his  young  wife,  happy  and  in 
good  spirits. 

The  haanonions  understanding  thus 
established  between  the  young  couple, 
although  not  quite  coming  up  to  what 
the  innocent  and  affectionate  young 
countess  had  anticipated,  was  further 
diversified  by  the  necessity  both  parties 
w'ere  in  of  setting  themselves  up  in  the 
w'orld.  Not  only  had  the  h6tel  of  the 
Mablys  to  be  repurchased,  repaired, 
newly  decorated  and  furnished,  but 
horses  and  equipages  had  to  be  procured, 
and,  above  all,  new  and  proper  toilets 
had  to  be  made.  Mably,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  at  the  epoch  of  his  marriage, 
had  just  come  out  of  Clichy,  and  Valen¬ 
tine,  in  her  provincial  garb,  was  like  a 
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Raphael  without  a  frame.  It  was  calcu- , 
lated  by  the  count  that  one  hundred  ' 
and  forty  thousand  franca,  taken  out  of. 
their  capital,  would  meet  all  exigencies ;  I 
but  by  the  time  that  a  million  had  been  j 
paid  for  tbc  hotel,  one  hundred  thousand  ; 
francs  for  the  repairs,  decorations,  and  ^ 
furniture,  one  hundred  thousand  for  dia-  j 
monds,  fifty  thousand  for  horses  and  | 
carriages,  and  fifty  thousand  for  indis-  ' 
pensable  sundries,  the  colored  papers  | 
that  M.  Fafiaux  had  been  all  his  life  ac¬ 
cumulating  represented  an  income  of 
eighty-five  thousand  franes  only. 

“We  pay  to  ourselves,”  observed: 
Gontran,  “  a  house  rent  of  upwards  of  I 
fifty  thousand  francs.”  | 

“  We  will  economize  in  other  things,”  I 
Valentine  replied.  | 

The  h6tel  of  the  Mablys,  repurchased 
and  restored  by  Valentine,  was  opened  : 
with  a  festival,  which  was,  however,  far  i 
more  brilliant  than  economical.  During 
the  three  months  that  the  house  had 
been  under  repair,  the  count  and  count¬ 
ess  had  made  their  visits,  and  had  taken 
their  place  in  the  best  society.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  return  the  I 
sandwiches  and  the  trifles  which  they  ' 
had  received  from  others.  Madame 
de  Mably  had  a  great  success.  She 
was  declared  to  be  pretty,  genteel,  and 
graceful.  The  staff  of  the  crinoline- 
wearers  bore  her  away  in  triumph  to  balls, 
suppers,  theatres,  and  cavalcades;  the 
“  ecole  de  haute  devotion  ”  and  of  tran¬ 
scendental  charity  initiated  her  in  its 
meetings,  conferences,  sermons,  sales, 
and  lotteries.  The  abundance  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  Parisian  pleasures  carried  away 
the  young  lady  with  a  kind  of  intoxica¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  whirlpool  in  which,  once 
involved,  there  is  no  possibla  means  of 
extrication  save  by  bankruptcy,  which 
is  social  and  fashionable  death.  The 
scruples  which  lingered — reminiscences 
of  a  conventual  education — were  eradi¬ 
cated  in  less  than  three  weeks.  She  im¬ 
bibed,  in  their  place,  the  idea  that  the 
world  is  the  infallible  arbiter  in  matters 
of  conduct,  and  all  that  the  world  ap¬ 
proves  of  is  permissible.  With  an  in¬ 
stinct  that  was  natural,  she  made  every¬ 
body  at  home  at  her  h6tel,  where  she 
received  one  d^  a  week  and  gave  a  din¬ 
ner  another.  ^  exquisite  was  also  her 
natural  taste,  that  for  two  consecutive 
seasons  she  led  the  fashion  in  the  Fau¬ 


bourg  St.  Germain.  The  Duchess  of 
Ilaut  -  Mont  said  one  evening  to  her 
brother :  “  That  little  one  astonishes  me ; 
she  can  amuse  four  gentlemen  by  her¬ 
self  alone,  while  your  wife,'  so  brilliant 
and  BO  Parisian,  cannot  even  retain  half 
a  one !” 

Valentine  had  declared  at  starting,  to 
her  husband,  that  an  allowance  of  two 
hundred  francs  a  month  would  sqftice 
for  her  toilet.  Gontran  had  smiled,  and 
said  that  he  would  not  scold  her  if 
it  did  not  exceed  two  thousand.  Some 
ingenious  people  compensate  for  exter¬ 
nal  expenses  by  strict  economy  at  home  ; 
but  the  Mablys  had  not  this  resource. 
When  a  million  of  money  is  spent  upon 
a  hotel,  it  is  not  to  eat  black  bread  in 
it.  A  large  hdtcl  and  splendid  equip¬ 
ages  also  demand  a  numerous  attend¬ 
ance.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year  Gontran  devoted  a  wet  morning  to 
the  melancholy  labors  of  addition.  Nor 
were  the  results  cheering.  The  expenses 
of  the  year  exceeded  the  revenue  by  a 
considerable  sum.  When  he  communi- 
aated  the  fact  to  his  wife,  “  What !”  she 
exclaimed  ;  “  notwithstanding  all  our 
economies,  we  are  thirty  thousand  francs 
in  debt !” 

The  next  time  that  Madame  de  Ma¬ 
bly  met  her  relative.  Countess  Adhemar, 
she  unburdened  herself  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  grief,  that  with  all  her  economies 
she  and  her  husband  were  living  beyond 
their  income.  The  countess,  instead  of 
sympathizing  with  her,  laughed  at  the 
revelation.  “  Why,  little  dear,”  she 
said,  “  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  increase 
your  income.” 

“  But  how  can  that  be  done  ?”  inquired 
Valentine,  surprised. 

“  Oh,”  replied  the  countess,  “  yon 
must  speak  to  Adhemar  upon  that  point. 
He  does  nothing  else  ever  since  we  have 
been  married.” 

The  two  friends  adjourned  to  the 
study  of  Count  Adhemar  de  Lanrose,  of 
whose  character  as  a  speculative  finan¬ 
cier,  to  the  horror  of  his  noble  parent, 
we  have  given  some  account  when  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  aristocracy  of  France 
as  depicted  by  M.  About.  The  young 
count  W'as  alike  flattered  and  pleased  at 
being  consulted  upon  money  matters  by 
!  his  mir  and  noble  relative. 

'  “  Send  your  husband  to  me,”  he  said, 

I  in  conclusion  of  a  long  conversation. 
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“  and  I  will  indicate  to  him  the  means  i  bis  advances,  and  this  was  followed  by 
of  doubling  his  income  without  compro-  an  ineradicable  horror  of  the  man's  pre¬ 
mising  his  capital,”  '  sumption.  She,  however,  could  not 

Mably,  when  he  heard  this  from  the  avoid  him  ;  for  he  was  not  only  supposed 
lips  of  his  pretty  wife,  did  not  hesitate  to  be  her  husband’s  friend,  but  he  was 
in  seeing  Adhcraar  upon  the  subject,  also  intimate  at  the  H<t  e|]\{onts,  the 
lie  had,  like  the  rest  of  Paris,  the  most '  Lanroses,  and  with  mob  ■'bf  her  other 
perfect  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  friends  and  relatives.  * 
count’s  judgment.  Yet  among  the  se-  On  the  20th  of  April,  1856,  between 
curkies  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  Valen- 
real  investments  producing  a  modest  tine  ascended  the  stairc.ase  at  her  mil- 
five  per  cent.,  one  of  the  principal  was  liner’s  to  select  some  summer  articles, 
the  opening  to  commerce  and  the  estab-  Mademoiselle  Angelina  conducted  her  in- 
lishment  of  French  supremacy  in  the  to  a  little  ornamental  boudoir,  where  she 
African  kingdom  of  llumWs  situated  said  she  had  some  novelties  that  were  not 
between  the  26th  and  15th  degrees  of  yet  made  public.  A  door  closed  behind 
longitude,  and  the  10th  and  30th  of  the  countess,  another  opened  before  her, 
latitude.  But  the  investment  was  re-  Mademoiselle  Angelina  disappeared,  and 
turning  fifteen  per  cent.  a  great  specimen  of  human  perversity. 

Life  in  Paris,  from  the  highest  to  the  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys,  appeared  kneel- 
lowest,  is  not  without  danger.  Rank, !  ing  on  the  carpet. 

fortune,  and  character  do  not  save  the  i  Valentine,  whose  first  impulse  was  to 
individual  from  those  perils  which  are  slap  the  young  man’s  face,  shrieked,  and 
common  to  all.  The  once  young  and  then  fainted.  Odoacre  rang  the  bellj 
innocent  pupil  of  the  convent  of  the  and  bolted.  When  the  countess  came 
S.acred  Heart,  the  niece  of  the  pious  and  to  herself,  great  was  her  indignation  at 
austere  Fafiaux,  and  the  inexperienced  the  trap  laid  for  her  by  Mademoiselle 
provincial  girl,  now  Madame  de  Mably,  Angelina ;  and  she  hastened  out  of  her 
was  soon  destined  to  discover  how  many  polluted  premises,  driving  first  towards 
and  what  vile  traps  are  laid  in  the  way  home,  but  on  reflection  turning  off  to 
of  the  unwary,  even  in  what  is  designated  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  calm  her  feel- 
as  the  best  society.  Among  her  hus-  ings,  and  consider  if  she  should  mention 
band’s  friends  was  one  Odoacre  de  Bour-  the  insult  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
galys  :  rich,  h.andsome,  clever,  and  eccen- '  jected  to  Gontran.  For  the  first  time 
trie,  an  admirable  rider,  and  exceedingly  in  her  Paris  life  she  felt  that  she  had  no 
popular  on  account  of  his  very  eccentrici- 1  corner  in  which  to  weep,  and  no  bosom 
ties.  About  calls  him  “ce  grand  noble  friend  in  whom  to  repose  confidence  and 
gamin  connu  de  tout  Paris,”  and  the  seek  for  sympathy  and  advice.  The  re¬ 
ladies  excused  his  delinquencies  by  des- 1  suit  of  her  palpiting  cogitations  was, 
ignating  him  as  “  ce  fou  d’Odoacre.”  that  as  the  fault  was  not  hers,  and  she 
This  Odoacre,  who  was  a  kind  of  Delphic  !  h.ad  ^lone  nothing  to  encourage  the 
oracle  among  men,  was  more  than  an  :  young  man  to  insult  her,  she  would  not 
Apollo  —  a  Jupiter  among  the  ladies,  put  her  husband’s  life  in  d.anger  on  ao- 
His  mixed  failures  and  successes  had  count  of  another  person’s  faults,  and 
made  him  at  once  difficult  and  incon- '  that  she  would  preserve  the  secret  of  an 
staut.  “  Lui  bon  gar9on,  tm  in'iJait  pas  ;  event  which  it  was  equally  the  interest 
son  temps  devant  les  places^t^es.  A  ;  of  the  guilty  parties — Odoacre  and  An- 
quoi  bon  ?  I^a  vie  est  si  courlo !”  lie  gelina — to  keep  from  publicity, 
used  to  say,  laughingly,  “  I  am  not  a  With  this  resolve  she  returned  home, 
shepherd  of  Arcadia;  I  am  a  man  to  not  to  meet  her  husband,  but  M.  Fafiaux, 
take  or  leave.”  who  had  suddenly  arrived  and  installed 

The  youth  and  beauty,  the  graceful  himself  in  the  hotel, 
simplicity  and  innocence,  of  the  Countess  I  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Valentine 
of  Mably  did  not  fail  to  attract  this  pe-  j  so  far  recovered  herself  as  to  stammer 
culiar  type  of  Paris  fashionable  society.  1  out : 

For  a  whole  year — a  most  unusual  thing  j  “Oh,  dear  uncle,  what  an  agreeable 
with  him — did  he  lay  siege  to  her  heart,  i  surprise !” 

Valentine  blushed  at  first  on  detecting  I  The  dear  uncle  coughed,  opened  his 
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Raphael  without  a  frame.  It  was  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  count  that  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  franca,  taken  out  of 
their  capital,  would  meet  all  exigencies  ; 
but  by  the  time  that  a  million  had  been  j 
paid  for  the  hotel,  one  hundred  thousand  ; 
franca  for  the  repairs,  decorations,  and 
furniture,  one  hundred  thousand  for  dia¬ 
monds,  fifty  thousand  for  horses  and  | 
carriages,  and  fifty  thousand  for  indis-  j 
pensable  sundries,  the  colored  papers  j 
that  M.  Fafiaux  had  been  all  his  life  ac- ' 
cumulating  represented  an  income  of  I 
eighty-five  thousand  frants  only.  | 

“  We  pay  to  ourselves,”  observed  I 
Gontran,  “  a  house  rent  of  upwards  of  | 
fifty  thousand  francs.”  j 

“  We  will  economixe  in  other  things,”  ! 
Valentine  replied.  | 

The  hotel  of  the  Mablys,  repurchased 
and  restored  by  Valentine,  was  opened  j 
with  a  festival,  which  was,  however,  far  I 
more  brilliant  than  economical.  During 
the  three  months  that  the  house  had 
been  under  repair,  the  count  and  count¬ 
ess  had  made  their  visits,  and  had  taken 
their  place  in  the  best  society.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  return  the 
sandwiches  and  the  trifles  which  they 
had  received  from  others.  Madame 
dc  Mably  had  a  great  success.  She 
was  declared  to  be  pretty,  genteel,  and 
graceful.  The  staflT  of  the  crinoline- 
wearers  bore  her  away  in  triumph  to  balls, 
suppers,  theatres,  and  cavalcades;  the 
“  ecole  de  haute  devotion  ”  and  of  tran¬ 
scendental  charity  initiated  her  in  its 
meetings,  conferences,  sermons,  sales, 
and  lotteries.  The  abundance  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  Parisian  pleasures  carried  away 
the  young  lady  with  a  kind  of  intoxica¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  whirlpool  in  which,  once 
involved,  there  is  no  possible  means  of 
extrication  save  by  bankruptcy,  which 
is  social  and  fashionable  aeath.  The  ! 
scruples  which  lingered — reminiscences  ^ 
of  a  conventual  education — were  eradi¬ 
cated  in  less  than  three  weeks.  She  im¬ 
bibed,  in  their  place,  the  idea  that  the ! 
world  is  the  infallible  arbiter  in  matters  : 
of  conduct,  and  all  that  the  world  ap- 1 
proves  of  is  permissible.  With  an  in-  i 
Btinct  that  was  natural,  she  made  every- 1 
body  at  home  at  her  h6tel,  where  she  { 
received  one  d^  a  week  and  gave  a  din- ' 
ner  another.  So  exquisite  was  also  her  | 
natural  taste,  that  for  two  consecutive ' 
seasons  she  led  the  fashion  in  the  Fau- 1 
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I  bourg  St.  Germain.  The  Duchess  of 
Ilaut  •  Mont  said  one  evening  to  her 
brother ;  “  That  little  one  astonishes  me ; 
she  can  amuse  four  gentlemen  by  her¬ 
self  alone,  while  your  wife,'  so  brilliant 
and  so  Parisian,  cannot  even  retain  half 
a  one  I” 

Valentine  had  declared  at  starting,  to 
her  husband,  that  an  allowance  of  two 
hundred  francs  a  month  w'ould  suffice 
for  her  toilet.  Gontran  had  smiled,  and 
said  that  he  would  not  scold  her  if 
it  did  not  exceed  two  thousand.  Some 
ingenious  people  compensate  for  exter¬ 
nal  expenses  by  strict  economy  at  home  ; 
but  the  Mablys  had  not  this  resource. 
When  a  million  of  money  is  spent  upon 
a  hotel,  it  is  not  to  eat  black  bread  in 
it.  A  large  hOtel  and  splendid  equip¬ 
ages  also  demand  a  numerous  attend¬ 
ance.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year  Gontran  devoted  a  wet  morning  to 
the  melancholy  labors  of  addition.  Nor 
were  the  results  cheering.  The  expenses 
of  the  year  exceeded  the  revenue  by  a 
considerable  sum.  When  he  communi¬ 
cated  the  fact  to  his  wife,  “  What !”  she 
exclaimed  ;  “  notwithstanding  all  our 
economies,  we  are  thirty  thousand  francs 
in  debt !” 

The  next  time  that  Madame  de  Ma¬ 
bly  met  her  relative.  Countess  Adhemar, 
she  unburdened  herself  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  grief,  that  with  all  her  economies 
she  and  her  husband  were  living  beyond 
their  income.  The  countess,  instead  of 
sympathizing  with  her,  laughed  at  the 
revelation.  “  Why,  little  dear,”  she 
said,  “  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  increase 
your  income.” 

“  But  how  can  that  be  done  ?”  inquired 
Valentine,  surprised. 

“  Oh,”  replied  the  countess,  “  you 
must  speak  to  Adhemar  upon  that  point. 
He  does  nothing  else  ever  since  we  have 
been  married.” 

The  two  friends  adjourned  to  the 
study  of  Count  Adhemar  de  Lanrosc,  of 
whose  character  as  a  speculative  finan¬ 
cier,  to  the  horror  of  his  noble  parent, 
we  have  given  some  account  when  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  aristocracy  of  F ranee 
as  depicted  by  M.  About  The  young 
count  was  alike  flattered  and  pleased  at 
being  consulted  upon  money  matters  by 
his  mir  and  noble  relative. 

“  Send  your  husband  to  me,”  he  said, 
in  conclusion  of  a  long  conversation, 
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and  I  will  indicate  to  him  the  means  his  advances,  and  this  was  followed  by 
of  doubling  his  income  without  compro-  j  an  ineradicable  horror  of  the  man’s  pre¬ 
mising  his  capital.”  '  sumption.  She,  however,  could  not 

Mably,  when  he  heard  this  from  the  avoid  him;  for  he  was  not  only  supposed 
lips  of  bis  pretty  wife,  did  not  hesitate  to  be  her  husband’s  fri  nd,  but  he  was 
in  seeing  Adhemar  upon  the  subject,  also  intimate  at  the  H.  t  Monts,  the 
He  had,  like  the  rest  of  Paris,  the  most '  Lnnroses,  and  with  mot  ^of  her  other 
perfect  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  friends  and  relatives.  • 
count’s  judgment.  Yet  among  the  se- 1  On  the  20th  of  April,  1856,  between 
curities  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  Valen- 
real  investments  producing  a  modest  tine  ascended  the  staircase  at  her  mil- 
five  per  cent.,  one  of  the  principal  was  liner’s  to  select  some  summer  articles, 
the  opening  to  commerce  and  the  estab-  Mademoiselle  Angelina  conducted  her  in- 
lishment  of  French  supremacy  in  the  '  to  a  little  ornamental  boudoir,  where  she 
African  kingdom  of  Ilumb^*,  situated  said  she  had  some  novelties  that  were  not 
between  the  25th  and  15th  degrees  of  yet  made  public.  A  door  closed  behind 
longitude,  and  the  10th  and  30th  of  the  countess,  another  opened  before  her, 
latitude.  But  the  investment  was  re-  Mademoiselle  Angelina  disappeared,  and 
turning  fifteen  per  cent.  a  great  specimen  of  human  perversity. 

Life  in  Paris,  from  the  highest  to  the  |  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys,  appeared  kneel- 
lowest,  is  not  without  danger.  Rank,  ^  ing  on  the  carpet, 
fortune,  and  character  do  not  save  the  ■  Valentine,  whose  first  impulse  was  to 
individual  from  those  perils  which  are  slap  the  young  man’s  face,  shrieked,  and 
common  to  all.  The  once  young  and  then  fainted.  Odoacre  rang  the  bellj 
innocent  pupil  of  the  convent  of  the  and  bolted,  When  the  countess  came 
Sacred  Heart,  the  niece  of  the  pious  and  to  herself,  great  was  her  indignation  at 
austere  Fafiaux,  and  the  inexperienced  the  trap  laid  for  her  by  Mademoiselle 
provincial  girl,  now  Madame  de  Mably,  Angelina  ;  and  she  hastened  out  of  her 
was  soon  destined  to  discover  how  many  polluted  premises,  driving  first  towards 
and  what  vile  traps  are  laid  in  the  way  home,  but  on  reflection  turning  off  to 
of  the  unwary,  even  in  what  is  designated  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  calm  her  feel- 
as  the  best  society.  Among  her  bus-  ings,  and  consider  if  she  should  mention 
band’s  friends  was  one  Odoacre  de  Boiir- :  the  insult  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
galys  :  rich,  handsome,  clever,  and  eccen-  jected  to  Gontran.  For  the  first  time 
trie,  an  admirable  rider,  and  exceedingly  in  her  Paris  life  she  felt  that  she  had  no 
popular  on  account  of  his  very  ecceutrici- '  corner  in  which  to  weep,  and  no  bosom 
ties.  About  calls  him  “ce  grand  noble  friend  in  whom  to  repose  confidence  and 
gamin  connu  de  tout  Paris,”  and  the  seek  for  sympathy  and  advice.  The  re¬ 
ladies  excused  his  delinquencies  by  des-  ^  suit  of  her  palpiting  cogitations  was, 
ignating  him  as  “  ce  fou  d’Odoacrc.”  that  as  the  fault  was  not  hers,  and  she 
This  Odoacre,  who  was  a  kind  of  Delphic  had  ^lone  nothing  to  encourage  the 
oracle  among  men,  was  more  than  an  young  man  to  insult  her,  she  would  not 
Apollo  —  a  Jupiter  among  the  ladies,  put  her  husband’s  life  in  danger  on  ao- 
His  mixed  failures  and  successes  had  count  of  another  person’s  faults,  and 
made  him  at  once  difiicult  and  incon- '  that  she  would  preserve  the  secret  of  an 
slant.  “  Lui  bon  gar9on,  m  ’-dait  pas  j  event  which  it  was  equally  the  interest 
son  temps  devant  les  places^.ytes.  A  \  of  the  guilty  parties — Odoacre  and  An- 
quoi  bon  ?  La  vie  est  si  courle  I”  He  i  gelina — to  keep  from  publicity, 
used  to  say,  laughingly,  “  I  am  not  a  With  this  resolve  she  returned  home, 
shepherd  of  Arcadia;  I  am  a  man  to  not  to  meet  her  husband,  but  M.  Fafiaux, 
take  or  leave.”  !  who  had  suddenly  arrived  and  installed 

The  youth  and  beauty,  the  graceful  himself  in  the  hotel, 
simplicity  and  innocence,  of  the  Countess  I  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Valentine 
of  Mably  did  not  fail  to  attract  this  pe- !  so  far  recovered  herself  as  to  stammer 
culiar  type  of  Paris  fashionable  society.  I  out : 

For  a  whole  year — a  most  unusual  thing  !  “Oh,  dear  uncle,  what  an  agreeable 
with  him — did  he  lay  siege  to  her  heart,  j  surprise  !” 

Valentine  blushed  at  first  on  detecting  I  The  dear  uncle  coughed,  opened  his 
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hnndfl,  and  delivered  himself  of  the  first 
words  of  an  exordium  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  : 

“  Is  it  thus,  then,  that  I  find  yon,  after 
sixteen  month"’  'f  marriage? — my  sister’s 
daughter,  rr  -enderly  brought  up  and 
adopted  chi?a,  the  soul  which  I  took  so 
much  care  in  imbuing  with  all  Christian 
virtues,  has  in'so  short  a  time  W'andered 
to  the  borders  of  such  a  precipice !” 

“  But,  uncle  dear  !” 

“  Of  what  avail  the  pious  teachings  of 
the  holy  house  in  w’hich  your  childhood 
was  passed  ?  ”  persevered  the  old  man, 
while  Valentine,  half  terrified,  still  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  conflicting  emotions, 
and  unprepared  for  additional  trials, 
could  only  murmur, 

“  In  mercy  explain  yourself!” 

Great  W’as  her  relief  when,  after  tor¬ 
turing  her  by  saying  that  he  knew  all — 
that  she  was  a  degraded  Magdalen,  a 
heartless  coquette,  and  a  sinner  of  the 
lowest  grade — the  grand  accusation  in 
reserve  turned  out  to  be  that  she  had 
not  kept  her  Lent !  So  great,  indeed, 
was  her  relief,  that  she  actually  wept 
with  joy.  She  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
accusation,  acknowledged  that  her  faith 
had  been  dulled  by  the  noise  and  dissi¬ 
pation  of  the  “  world,”  and  promised  to 
reform.  To  avoid  Odoacre  de  Botirgalys 
she  would  willingly  have  gone  for  six 
months  to  a  convent ;  but  her  uncle  only 
demanded  that  she  should  be  less  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  Ilaut-Monts  and  the  Lan- 
roses,  and  that  she  w’ould  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  certain  serious  persons 
respected  for  their  virtues.  To  this  ef¬ 
fect  he  introduced  her  to  a  number  of 
“  bons  p^res,”  among  whom  were  two 
or  three  really  distinguished  men.  She 
learned  the  existence  of  a  new  world  to 
her,  and  which  w’as  utterly  distinct  from 
the  Church,  properly  so  called,  for  M. 
Fafiaux  did  not  know  the  name  of  a 
single  cnr6  in  Paris.  He  spoke  of  the 
secular  clergy  as  of  an  inferior  element 
good  for  the  people,  but  his  esteem  lay, 
with  the  communities.  The  pretty  neo¬ 
phyte  also  learned  that,  thanks  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  “  tiers  ordres,”  she  could 
pronounce  quasi-monastic  vows  without 
ce-asing  to  be  the  wife  of  her  husband. 
She  allowed  herself  to  be  affiliated  into 
a  congregation  into  which  many  great 
ladies  were  registered  with  herself.  She 
signed  papers,  received  brevet  rank,  and 
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was  gratified  with  secret  medals  and 
mystic  rings,  which  could  be  worn  as 
jewelry  even  at  a  ball.  The  change  in 
her  life  that  followed  upon  these  new 
avocations  may  be  imagined.  She  be¬ 
came  indifferent  to  frivolous  amuse¬ 
ments,  neglectful  of  her  household  du¬ 
ties,  and  almost  a  stranger  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  would  have  given  up  balls  and 
opera,  but  her  director,  Pftre  Gaumiche, 
insisted  upon  her  not  doing  fo.  It  did 
not  suit  the  tactics  of  the  fathers  of  St. 
Christojffier  that  their  neophytes  should 
go  to  extremes.  This  would  have  en- 
taile<l  a  public  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
fathers,  liusbands,  or  brothers,  and  have 
thwarted  them  in  their  intrigues.  But 
Valentine  was  among  the  most  zealous 
of  their  disciples.  Instead  of  going  to 
weekly  conferences,  she  liHd  devotion¬ 
al  meetings  at  her  own  liAtel.  M.  de 
Mably  did  not  take  umbrage  at  this 
conversion.  He  had  several  reasons  for 
abstaining  from  so  doing.  He  did  not 
wish  to  act  against  M.  Fafiaux’s  recom¬ 
mendations  ;  the  new  life  w’as  less  ex- 

fiensive  and  fatiguing  than  the  one  he 
lad  hitherto  led ;  he  thought  within 
himself  that  the  change  had  Ix'en  too 
rapid  to  last  long.  No  offspring  had 
blessed  their  union,  and  he  admitted  that 
Valentine  must  have  some  amusement ; 
her  devotional  and  charitable  pursuits 
left  him  more  time  for  his  club  and  for 
the  pave,  and,  must  we  admit  it  (but  we 
have  alluded,  in  the  previous  sketch  of 
M.  About’s  portraits  of  “  French  Aristoc¬ 
racy,”  to  a  former  attachment  that  ex¬ 
isted  between  Gontran  and  Eliane  de 
Batejins,  now'  Marchioness  of  Lanrose), 
by  one  of  those  strange  perversities  of 
human  nature  that  appear  almost  unac¬ 
countable,  the  Count  of  Mably,  who  was 
wedded  to  a  young,  pretty,  innocent,  and 
loving  wifeAad  actually  got  to  neglect 
her  for  ^Society  of  her  brilliant, 
haughty,  >lt  much  less  pure  and  amia¬ 
ble  rival^l  Notwithstanding  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  M.  Fafiaux,  Valentine  also 
kept  up  friendly  relations  w'ith  Eliane. 
An  acccidental  circumstance  came  to 
cement  these  relations.  The  countess 
had  exchanged  her  blue  scapulary  for 
one  that  was  pink  and  white;  from  a 
neophyte  she  had  come  to  preside  over 
the  conferences  of  those  affiliated  to  the 
order  of  St.  Christopher ;  the  Marchion¬ 
ess  of  Lanrose  held  the  same  position 
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amon^  the  ladies  affiliated  to  the  order 
of  S.iint  Joseph.  One  fine  day  it  was 
discovered  that  the  jtarties  benefited 
and  relieved  by  the  two  societies  were 
actually  the  s.ame  !  After  a  brief  time 
of  consternation  and  perplexity,  Father 
Gaumiche  proposed  that  the  societies 
should  work  together  without  being  con¬ 
founded  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Valen¬ 
tine  and  Kliane  w’ere  once  more  thrown 
intimately  together — but  this  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  works  of  beneficence. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  one 
fine  day  our  old  friend  Count  Lambert 
de  Saint-Genin,  the  affianced  of  Valen¬ 
tine,  dropped  at  the  Hotel  Mably  as  if 
from  the  skies,  with  hunting  coat,  j)laid 
trousers  ef  a  large  pattern,  flexible  wide¬ 
awake,  an  alarming  waistcoat,  and  an  ! 
extensive  scrubby  be^rd.  He  only  want-  j 
ed  his  dog  Mirza  and  his  gun  to  have  ! 
coristituted  the  beaii  ideal  of  a  hVench 
aristocratic  country  sportsman.  His 
style  and  language  were  in  keeping  with 
his  appearance.  IMonsieur  .and  Madame 
de  Mably  were  in  horrors,  but  they 
cojild  not  repudiate  one  to  whom  both 
were  so  deeply  indebted.  There  were 
also  family  lies  to  be  considered,  .and, 
after  all,  Lambert  was  a  good-he.arted, 
generous  fellow,  and  theylorm  m.ade  up 
their  minds  to  take  him  in  hand,  dress 
him,  polish  him  up,  and  make  him  pre- 
sentaitle — a  task  in  which  they  were  ably 
assisted  by  Odoacre  de  Hourgalys,  to 
whose  good  services  Gontran  especially  ' 
appealed  under  these  trying  circutnst.an- ! 
ces.  Lambert,  on  his  side,  learned  his 
lessons  in  simplicity  of  heart,  and  with  ■ 
rural  submission.  Nay,  so  far  did  his  i 
transformation  proceed,  that  a  certain  i 
Mademoiselle  Angelique  Cerceau,  better  I 
known  at  Lyons  under  the  pseudonym  ! 
of  Florence,  and  whom  he  had  brought  j 
to  Paris  with  hopes  of  high  artistic ! 
preferment,  appeared  to  him  in  the  light : 
of  something  utterly  unpresentable.  The  I 
friend  of  Hourgalys,  and  the  cousin  of  ■ 
Lanrose  and  Mf*bly,  actually  asked  him¬ 
self  if  his  mistress  had  not  been  trans- 1 
formed  in  the  journey.  Sensitive  of  j 
ridicule,  he  hastened  to  reconquer  his 
liberty  by  certain  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
which,  paid  according  to  the  provincial 
tariff,  were  not  so  exorbitant  as  if  the 
tie  had  been  incurred  at  Paris. 

Another  feeling,  in  addition  to  that 
lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  is  I 


[  innate  in  every  Frenchman,  actuated 
j  Lambert  in  this  proceeding,  as  well  as 
in  hastening  his  own  reform.ation.  Val¬ 
entine  appeared  to  him  even  more  beau- 
!  tiful  than  she  had  done  at  the  Halme ; 

I  she  was,  indeed,  at  that  epoch,  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  charms,  and  although 
her  viv.acity  of  old  was  now  tempered 
by  her  devotional  exercises,  Lambert 
could  no  more  prevent  or  conceal  the 
j  respectful  admir.ation  in  which  he  held 
j  her,  than  he  could  divest  himself  of  an 
inward  conviction  that  Gontran  did  not 
I  estimate  the  extent  of  the  concession  he 
!  had  made  to  him  at  its  true  value,  or 
that  he  did  all  th.at  he  ought  to  do  to 
insure  her  happiness. 

One  day  Valentine  went  out,  much 
against  her  inclination,  to  pay  a  round 
of  visits.  The  Countess  Adhemar,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  a  fortnight,  was 
included  in  the  list.  She  found  her  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  and  her  house 
in  disorder,  the  rooms,  nay,  even  to  the 
passages,  full  of  boxes  .and  packages ; 
she  w'as,  in  fact,  .about  to  start  for  the 
se.a-side.  Carville — a  spot  which  had 
just  received  the  approbation  of  the 
fashionable  world,  as  sufficiently  select 
and  exclusive — was,  as  she  explained  it 
i  to  Madame  de  Mably,  her  immediate 
!  destin.ation.  Everybody  was  going  there 
'  — that  is  to  s.ay,  of  their  set.  The  coun- 
j  less  had  taken  a  “  ch&let  ”  large  enough 
to  entertain  a  few  friends.  Adhemar 
was  too  much  engrossed  with  his  Afri¬ 
can  colony  to  do  more  th.an  run  down 
once  a  week.  Would  Valentine  go? 
She  had  plenty  of  room  for  her,  and  she 
almost  exhausted  herself  in  expatiating 
upon  the  pleasures  of  the  sea-side,  the 
delights  of  freedom  from  restraint  and 
convention.alities — the  baths  and  the  pic¬ 
nics.  Valentine  smiled  a  negative,  but 
she  w'ent  home  contrasting,  somewhat 
painfully,  in  her  own  mind  the  indifter- 
ence  of  her  husband  and  the  austerities 
of  her  sect  with  the  tempting  enjoyments 
held  out  by  a  briqf  vacation  at  C.arville. 

An  overt  and  aggravating  act  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  Gontran,  on  her 
return  home,  brought  on  a  crisis.  Val¬ 
entine  resolved  to  profit  by  the  invitation 
of  Yolande,  Countess  Adhemar  of  Lan¬ 
rose,  and  have  her  vacations.  Gontran, 
who  at  that  moment  w.as  more  than  ever 
involved  in  his  intrigue  with  Eliane, 
father  encouraged  than  opposed  the 
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project ;  as  to  Count  Adh^mar,  he  was 
intrigu^  in  a  different  manner,  by  news 
of  a  certain  M.  Mouton,  of  Lyons, 
(apparently  the  ubiquitous  M.  Fafiaux 
through  a  representative),  who  had  been 
purchasing  property  in  Humb^,  winning 
the  affections  of  the  negro  monarch  by 
abundant  potations  of  the  liquor  of  Mont 
Thabor,  and,  worse  than  all,  had  put 
himself  under  English  protection. 

Mesdames  de  Lanrose  and  de  Mably 
were  accompanied  on  their  visit  to  Car- 
ville  bv  Lambert,  Count  of  St.  Genin, 
and  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys.  It  appears 
to  be  a  peculiarity  in  Parisian  fashion¬ 
able  society,  that  there  are  always  some 
persons  to  appreciate  those  charms  in 
other  men’s  wives  which  are  lost  upon 
their  husbands.  The  honest,  simple- 
hearted  Laml)ert  had  further  satisfied 
himself  that  Valentine  was  not  only  not 
appreciated,  but  was  cruelly  neglected, 
ill  treated,  and  abandoned,  if  not  betray¬ 
ed.  His  loyalty  to  Gontran  would  not  | 
have  permitted  an  evil  thought  of  super- 1 
seding  him  in  the  afiections  of  his  wife  | 
to  have  entered  his  mind  for  a  moment ; 
but  his  old  love  for  Valentine  had  never 
been  eradicated,  and  he  felt  it  a  comfort 
to  be  with  her,  to  console  her,  and  to 
dance  attendance  upon  her  in  her  isola- 1 
tion  and  affliction.  As  to  the  boisterous  ! 
Odoacre,  his  imj>ertinence8  had  been  so  i 
long  tolerated  that  it  would  be  deviating 
from  historical  .truth  to  say  that  he  had  | 
ceased  to  hoj)e.  j 

The  arrival  of  the  two  young  countess¬ 
es,  their  cavaliers  and  attendants,  at  a  | 
small  sea-side  place  like  Carville,  excited  1 
no  small  sensation.  It  W’as  who  should  | 
be  first  to  call  upon  them,  make  offers  of  ‘ 
services,  and  conciliate  their  intimacy,  j 
Valentine  especially  met  with  wondrous ; 
success ;  but  as  the  guest  of  Yolande,  | 
who  even  provided  her  with  her  riding- ! 
horse,  she  could  not  help  feeling  she  was  I 
looked  upon  as  the  protegee — if  not  the  [ 
poupee — of  Madame  Adhemar,  and  this  i 
feeling  was  still  further  exasperated  by  | 
the  tone  of  amiable  protection  and 
condescending  affection  which  the  one  j 
adopted  towards  the  other.  It  was  a  | 
secondary  position  which  Valentine  did  | 
not  feel  at  all  suitable  to  her  pretensions ;  j 
her  rank  and  wealth  were  quite  equal  to  | 
those  of  Yolande,  while  youth  and  beau¬ 
ty  were  in  her  favor !  If  she  rose  from 
the  people,  her  family  was,  at  all  events, 


better  than  3Iademoiselle  Gilot’s,  and 
the  Count  de  Mably  was  unquestionably 
a  man  of  better  repute  than  the  great 
promoter  of  limited  liability  companies 
— M.  Adhemar  de  Lanrose.  The  result 
of  these  envious  susceptibilities  was  to 
beget  in  Valentine  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  the  assumed  superiority  of  Yolande, 
which  gradually  grew  up  into  open  hos¬ 
tilities — hostilities  declared  in  dress,  in 
manners,  in  horsemanship,  in  bathing, 
and  most  especially  in  who  should  at¬ 
tract  the  greater  number  of  admirers. 
Yolande  swam  well,  or,  as  of  the  femi¬ 
nine  world,  it  would  bu  more  correct  to 
say,  that  she  floated  well ;  but  of  Valen¬ 
tine,  who  had  all  accomplishments,  we 
are  told  that  “  she  appeared  to  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  on  the  shore  like  a 
divinity  of  the  water.  She  played  about 
after  the  fashion  of  Sirens — at  one  mo¬ 
ment  lying  on  the  frothy  wave  as  if  on 
a  pillow,  at  another  swimming  upright, 
half  her  botly  above  the  water,  ller 
drapery  modelled  itself  divinely,  and  she 
looked  like  a  statue  of  black  marble 
with  a  white  head — just  such  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  have  depicted.” 

The  rivalry  was  amusing,  if  it  w’as  not 
precisely  of  that  kind  which,  however 
fashionable,  enn  be  represented  as  in 
every  respect  exemplary.  An  abyss  lay 
between  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
at  Lyons  and  the  “  insolent  shores  ”  of 
Carville,  but  “  the  modesty  of  the  sex,” 
we  are  told,  humanizes  itself  by  de¬ 
grees.”  Trees  do  not  flourish  at  Carville, 
but  scandal,  on  the  other  hand,  propa¬ 
gates  itself  there  with  wondrous  rapidity. 
It  is  impossible,  without  having  resided 
at  one  of  these  little  fashionable  resorts, 
to  conceive  how  much  idleness  and 
crowding  can  embitter  the  feelings  of 
three  or  four  hundred  ladies  thrown  to¬ 
gether  at  every  moment,  and  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  same  “  i)lea8ures.”  The  ri¬ 
valry  of  Yolande  and  Valentine  gradually 
developed  itself  to  open  exjtressions  and 
taunts  of  a  more  or  lesaindecisive  char¬ 
acter,  but  not  the  less  pungent.  The' 
victory  in  these  little  duels  remained  as 
in  other  matters — riding,  walking,  danc¬ 
ing,  or  bathing — with  Valentine. 

An  unexpected  incident  came,  how¬ 
ever,  to  humiliate  the  young  Countess 
of  Mably  at  the  moment  of  her  greatest 
triumphs.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  beau¬ 
ties  had  cumulated  to  that  extent  that 
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Yolande  had  aulkcd  and  pretended  ill- 1  ess  of  Ilaat-Mont,  Yolande,  Odoacre, 
ness,  and  Valentine  had  taWn  refuse  in  I  and  Lambert  included.  But  in  the  mean 
the  “  chilet  ”  of  the  Duchess  of  Hant-  time  Adheinar  had  arrived  on  a  visit  to 
Mont.  Thus  placed  apart,  the  rivals  no  his  wife,  and  in  reply  to  Valentine’s 
longer  tempered  their  hostilities  with  anxious  inquiries,  declared  that  he  had 
forbearance — the  combat  became  open  scarcely  ever  met  Gontran,  that  affairs 
and  public.  Yolande  gave  brilliant  could  not  be  more  prosperous  and  prom- 
soir^es;  Valentine,  to  revenge  herself,  ising  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Senegal,  and 
got  up  cavalcades,  pic-nics,  and  excur-  that  there  must  be  a  mystification  —  an 
sions  at  sea,  in  which  she  always  man-  announcement  which  611ed  Yolande’s 
aged  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Hite  of  bosom  with  all  the  bitter  delights  of  a 
the  society  of  Carville.  But  a  change  real  triumph  over  her  rival, 
had  come  over  Odoacre  de  Bourgalys.  “  I  will  go,”  said  Valentine  to  Lam- 
Hope  deferred,  it  has  long  ago  been  re-  bert,  on  the  occasion  of  this  signal  de- 
marked,  makes  the  heart  sick,  and  so  it  feat ;  “  but  before  I  go  I  will  have  my  re- 
was  with  this  arbiter  of  elegance  and  i  veiige,  and  it  shall  be  a  brilliant  one.  I 
prince  of  the  “  jeunesse  doree  ”  at  Car-  am  resolved  that,  if  only  for  one  day,  all 
ville.  Piqued  with  the  idea  that  he  I  Carville,  its  puppies  and  its  co<|uette8, 
should  be  perpetually  dancing  attend-  M.  de  Bourgalys  at  the  head  of  them, 
ance  upon  the  young  beauty  he  admired  shall  declare  themselves  publicly  against 
BO  much,  that  every  morning  he  should  ;  her  and  for  me  !” 
have  to  ask,  “  Where  are  we  going  to- 1  To  carry  out  this  daring  project  with 
day?”andevery  afternoon,  “What  shall' success,  it  was  necessary  that  Odoacre 
we  do  this  evening  ?”  without  making  a  ‘  de  Bourgalys  should  be  won  over  at  any 
step  in  advance,  he  resolved  to  try  wliat ;  cost.  As  to  Lambert,  he  was  willing  to 
might  be  accomplislied  by  other  tactics.  i  aid  and  abet,  but  to  carry  away  all  Car- 
lie  fancied  that,  as  with  other  coquettes,  !  ville  from  Madame  de  Lanrose  by  a 
something  might  be  done  by  suddenly  |  coup-de-main  was  a  thing  altogether 
turning  the  back  upon  one  whose  favors  '  beyond  his  limited  faculties  of  compre- 
he  had  so  long  and  so  assiduously  court-  i  hension.  Madame  de  Mably,  on  her 
ed.  He  attached  himself  so  closely  to  '  side,  did  not  hesitate.  She  resolved 
Madame  de  Lanrose,  as  even  to  give  or- 1  upon  a  pic-nio  to  the  Abbey  of  I^m- 
igin  to  a  new  scandal.  Valentine  could  pigny,  in  Bourgalys’s  yacht,  ilie  said  pio- 
not  understand  this  defection.  “  Was  she  '  nic  to  conclude  with  an  illumination  of 
abandoned,”  she  asked  herself,  “  because  ;  the  ruins  and  a  return  by  torchlight.  All 
she  was  virtuous  ?  And  was  it  because  Carville  should  be  there.  The  only  thing 
she  was  virtuous  that  she  must  bo  a  si-  wanting  was  the  cooperation  of  Bourga- 
lent  spectator  of  Yolande’s  success  lys.  Madame  Lanrose  had  arranged  a 
Lambert  alone  stood  by  her,  and  “  tore  '  concert  for  the  same  evening.  Odoacre 
the  hair  from  his  head  in  her  presence.”  I  sent  word  by  Lambert  that  his  yacht 
“  What  is  the  matter  with  them  ?”  he  ;  was  at  the  countess’s  orders,  but  a  pre- 
would  exclaim.  “  What  poisonous  grass  1  vious  engagement  prevented  bis  being 
have  they  trodden  upon  ?  You  have  done  |  one  of  the  party.  Bourgalys  not  being 
nothing  to  them,  cousin,  and  yet  there  |  of  the  pio-nic  no  one  else  would  go. 
you  are,  upon  my  word  of  honor,  shunned  I  Driven  to  extremities,  Valentine  made 
like  an  infected  sheep  !”  !  an  appointment  to  meet  Odoacre  the 

The  Countess  of  Mably  decided  upon  '  same  evening.  She  was  resolved  to  win 
playing  high  stakes.  Circumstances  had  '  him  over  at  any  cost.  But  the  thing 
led  her  to  determine  upon  forthwith  re-  i  went  further  than  she  had  calculated 
turning  home.  She  heard  but  seldom  upon.  Feigning  illness,  she  remained 
from  her  husband,  and  when  she  com-  away  from  the  concert,  much  to  Lam- 
plained  of  his  not  coming  to  see  her  at  bert’s  annoyance.  Odoacre,  on  his  side, 
the  sea-side,  his  excuse  was  that  a  crisis  went  to  the  concert,  but  managed  to 
in  the  African  investment  detained  him.  slip  away,  as  he  thought,  unobserved. 
Affairs  in  Ilumbe  were  becoming  more  briefly,  afterwards.  The  two  met,  and 
and  more  complicated.  These  letters  Valentine  reproached  her  admirer  wkh 
had  been  read  at  the  Etablisseraent  des  his  defection,  and  with  abandoning  her 
Bains,  in  the  presence  of  all — the  Duch-  for  Yolande.  Her  object  was  simply  to 
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■win  him  over  to  the  pic-nic  to  insure  the 
triumph  of  a  day.  But  the  enterprising 
Bourgalys  mistook  the  countess’s  mean¬ 
ing,  and  sought  to  convert  it  into  a 
triumph  of  the  night.  In  the  ardor 
aw.akened  by  Valentine’s  condescension, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  seiz¬ 
ed  her  h.and.  For  the  first  lime  ^ladame 
de  Mably  felt  the  full  extent  of  her  im- 
l)rudence.  She  turned  jKile,  and  raising 
lierself  to  her  full  height  held  out  the 
palms  of  her  hands  to  her  assailant.  At 
that  very  moment  the  door  was  impetu¬ 
ously  thrown  open,  and  Lambert,  who 
had  seen  Odoacre  leave  the  concert- 
room,  entered  abruptly.  A  fearful  scene 
ensued.  The  Count  de  St.  (lenin  seized 
Bourgalys  by  the  throat,  and  hurrying 
him  tow.ards  the  balcony,  ejected  him 
into  the  street.  Madame  de  Mably  sank 
into  an  easy -chair,  apparently  lifeless. 
The  duchess  was  sent  for  from  the  con¬ 
cert.  The  news  spread  all  over  Carville 
in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

Next  morning  Madame  de  Mably, 
after  a  night  of  delirium,  came  to  her¬ 
self  in  the  arms  of  M.  Fafiaux.  Her 
first  words  were : 

“  Oh  !  what  vac.ations  !” 

And  the  second  :  “  Ah  1  those  L.in- 
roses  !” 

iVI.  Fafiaux  bent  over  her  with  unction, 
and  said : 

“  If  the  Lanroses  have  endeavored  to 
compromise  you,  and  sully  your  charac¬ 
ter,  my  poor  cliild,  you  can  console 
yourself!  Heaven  has  punished  them 
both — the  father  in  his  honor,  the  son  in 
Lis  money.” 

By  which  we  suppose  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand — that  which  will  no  doubt  be 
developed  in  a  further  volume — that  the 
('ount  of  Sfably  had  not  been  losing  his 
time  w'ith  Eliane,  and  that  some  catas¬ 
trophe  had  befallen  the  African  kingdom 
of  Humbe. 


Temple  Bar. 

RECENT  ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

That  Italy  has  arrived  at  an  epoch 
fraught  with  consequences  to  her  whole 
future  life  is  sufficiently  known  and  ac 
knowledged  ;/but  it  may  be  doubted 
wnether  those  at  a  distance  can  fully 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  movement 
now  agitating  this  country,- the  extent  or 


depth  of  its  significance.  The  great  ex¬ 
ponent,  literature,  might  be  expected  to 
reveal  the  secret  of  the  desires  and  aims 
of  so  many  minds  ;  but  it  is  singular 
how  little  Italy’s  literature  conveys  the 
true  expression  of  her  intellectual  condi¬ 
tion.  Neither  the  Novel  nor  the  Drama 
reflects  her  domestic  life  ;  and  much  that 
is  deeply  seated  in  public  conviction  finds 
no  vent  in  utterances  understood  at  a 
distance.  The  struggle  between  super¬ 
stition  and  free  inquiry,  credulity  on  the 
one  hand,  .and  skepticism  on  the  other, 
traditional  reverence  for  the  old,  and  im¬ 
patient  desire  for  the  new,  indifference 
to  theologic  discussion,  coupled  with  an 
ultra-protestant  spirit  of  raillery  and  sar¬ 
casm  against  irrational  observances  of 
devotion — all  these  are  characteristics  of 
the  present  Italian  temper,  which,  though 
indicated,  are  far  from  being  formulated 
in  a  distinct  or  adequate  manner.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of 
this  country’s  recent  productions  to  be 
compared  with  those  anonymous  works, 
Plaudit  and  Im  lieliyieHse^  in  the 
incisive  and  definite  expression  of  reac 
tionary  movement,  the  earnest  require 
inent  for  renov.ation  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  future  ascendency  of 
Christianity ;  yet  nothing  could  more 
faithfully  correspond  to  the  convictions 
that  jtrevail  among  reflective  Italians 
than  the  arguments  of  those  remarkable 
volumes.  We  find  a  near  approach  to 
similar  conclusions  in  one  incomplete 
work  com))iled  from  the  ms.s.  of  Gio- 
berti.  La  Ilifonna  Cattolica  ;  but  that 
posthumous  publication  is  sketchy,  com¬ 
paratively  incoherent,  little  more  than 
the  vague  suggestion  of  a  great  theory 
in  its  first  stage  of  appropriation  by  a 
great  mind.  The  literature  that  may 
be  called  the  offspring  of  the  present 
revolutionary  era  in  this  land,  and  may 
with  that  era  be  dated,  in  its  present 
ph.ase,  from  the  year  1848,  is  inconsist¬ 
ent,  inasmuch  as,  while  ideas  in  the  po¬ 
litical  order  find  their  manifestation  with 
sufficient  clearness,  those  which  refer  to 
higher  interests  in  the  moral  and  religious 
order  remain  without  utterance,  or  are 
incidentally  and  incoherently  expressed. 
The  overstraining  of  theocratic  jireten- 
sions  is  met  by  no  well-reasoned  plan  of 
resistance  in  the  intellectual  sphere  (I  am 
not  considering  the  political)  ;  the  hie¬ 
rarchic  hostility  is  not  alone  undefeated. 
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Wt  it  is  opposed  by  no  arracy  of  disciplin¬ 
ed  foroes.  Such  facts  as  the  refusal  of  sac¬ 
raments  to  the  dying  save  on  terms  of 
political  recantation,  as  the  virtual  ex- 
Milsion  from  the  Church  of  those  who 
lave  voted  for  annexation  in  the  ex- 
Papal  States,  and  other  proceedings  con¬ 
tinuing  to  present  the  scandalous  s|>ec- 
tacle  of  holy  ordinances  perverted  to 
mundane  interests,  to  reactionary  in¬ 
trigue,  are  still  possible  and  even  fre¬ 
quent.  The  urgent  question  of  reform¬ 
ing  without  overthrowing  (a  catastrophe 
beyond  the  thoughts,  I  believe,  of  the 
rationally  reflective  in  this  country)  a 
Church  whose  ministers  thus  shame¬ 
lessly  abuse  the  sanctities  of  office,  and 
offend  against  the  spirit  of  all  Christian 
teaching,  remains  unsolved,  is  scarcely 
proposed  to  consiileration. 

In  what  degree  has  Italy’s  literature 
aided  her  great  modern  movement?  and 
in  which  of  its  walks  is  the  character  of 
the  time  best  reflected  ?  are  other  inter¬ 
esting,  if  less  solemn  questions.  Activity 
has  within  late  years  chiefly  displayed 
itself  in  the  direction  of  historic  literature, 
dealing  with  recent  vicissitudes,  and 
their  results.  Early  in  this  century  Hotta 
and  Colletta  contributed  to  the  dissemi¬ 
nating  of  liberal  iileas  by  their  bold  and 
original  treatment  of  national  themes  ; 
and  at  a  later  period,  Balbo,  as  well  as 
Uzeglio,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  patriotic 
feeling  which  h.as  since  .animated  historic 
writing.  Canta,  Cibrario,  Uanalli,  La 
Farina,  Tosti,  Zobi,  Sclopis,  are  living 
writers  of  history  all  raised  to  classic 
eminence,  and  all  of  course  decidedly 
liberal  and  progressist  in  the  worthiest 
sense,  with  individual  modifications. 

In  recent  historical  literature  our  at¬ 
tention  is  first  claimed  by  countless  nar¬ 
ratives  of  recent  events,  in  many  instances 
supplied  by  actors  in  them,  whose  testi¬ 
mony  will  be  more  appreciated  by  poster¬ 
ity  than  by  contemporaries.  Among  such 
works  perhaps  those  of  Farini  .and  Gual- 
terio  referring  to  the  Rom, an  States,  and 
that  by  Montanelli  concerning  Tuscany, 
hold  the  foremost  place.  Among  compila¬ 
tions  (not  strictly  histories)  those  of  Gen- 
narelli,  exhibiting  the  abuses  and  disas¬ 
trous  results  of  ecclesiastical  rule,especi.al- 
ly  in  the  Legations,  with  crushing  weight 
of  evidence,  are  most  curious ;  and  Z  obi’s 
Ilhtory  of  the  Year  1859,  and  Ranalli’s 
of  Italian  events  between  1846-’53, 1’ank 


with  the  most  entertaining  and  trust¬ 
worthy  in  the  language. 

Respect  for  the  republican  and  muni¬ 
cipal  fasti  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  for  the 
pride  of  monuments  and  the  splendid  de¬ 
velopments  of  art,  has  preserved  It.alian 
historians,  in  the  main,  from  the  error  of 
concentrating  attention  on  princes  and 
politicians  to  the  neglect  of  the  people 
and  their  larger  interests.  Rut  there  is 
a  wide  difference  betwAn  Guicciardini 
and  Cesare  Canta ;  and  the  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  aspects  of  popular  life, 
the  accurate  study  applied  to  movements 
of  the  intellectual  world,  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  works  of  the  latter,  are  more 
or  less  prominent  in  all  the  recent  Ital¬ 
ian  historic  publications.  Among  the 
ablest  is  Antonio  Zobi’s  Civil  History 
of  Tuscany  from  1737  to  1848,  which 
treats  of  the  best  aspects  of  the  Lorraine 
government — of  that  dynasty  w'hich  had 
its  origin  in  foreign  intrigue,  and  expir¬ 
ed  in  the  disgrace  of  treadiery  to  its  own 
cause,  but  which  did  much  to  promote 
the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  its 
6ubj(>ct8 ;  which,  having  found  Tuscany 
with  a  population  of  little  more  than 
800,000,  ruled  over  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  at  the  time  of  its  adopting  con¬ 
stitutional  forms  in  1848,  and  had  wisely 
reduced  the  class  of  ecclesiastics  from 
27,108  (its  numerical  amount  under  the 
last  Medici)  to  15,GG0,  the  number  of 
secular  and  regular  clergy  when  the  first 
Tuscan  Parliament  began  its  Sessions. 
Zobi,  though  no  courtier,  does  justice  to 
the  fallen  dynasty,  and  the  philosophic 
calmness  of  his  narrative  is  rcflectea  in 
a  quiet  and  lucid  style,  an  example  of 
the  improvement  in  vigor  and  terseness 
now  m.anifest  in  Italian  prose,  ascribable 
no  doubt  to  the  influence  of  great  na¬ 
tional  trials  and  absorbing  public  inter¬ 
ests.  The  Jlepublic  of  Genoa  from  its 
Origin  to  1 797,  by  Canale,  already  a  vo¬ 
luminous  work,  is  not  yet  completed, 
though  in  several  volumes ;  its  author 
wants  the  easy  flow  of  narrative  w'e  ad¬ 
mire  in  Zobi,  but  is  conscientious  and 
diligent.  He  is  actuated  by  a  patriot’s 
pride  in  the  honors  of  that  once-power- 
ful  State,  the  splendid  rival  of  Venice  in 
the  day  of  her  triumph,  which  had  her 
succession  of  appointed  annalists,  begip- 
ning  with  Caffaro,  who,  in  1163,  com¬ 
menced  his  first  Genoese  Chronicle,  to 
Egidio  Poccaner^,  brother  of  the  first 
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Doge,  and  admiral  of  the  Genoese  fleet 
in  1340. 

This  new  historian  of  the  Ligurian 
Republic  adopts  a  system  of  classifica¬ 
tion  which  places  under  different  head¬ 
ings  the  several  aspects  of  his  subject ; 
and  by  the  sterling  merits  of  trustworth¬ 
iness,  careful  regard  to  authorities,  and 
simplicity  of  style,  claims  our  respect. 
The  majority  of  writers  of  this  class  are 
agreed  upon  national  questions,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  similar  views  of  the  cause  and 
interests  of  Italjr  at  this  day ;  the  few 
exceptions  are  little  entitled  to  regard  ; 
but  one  subject,  very  important  in  its 
claims  on  historic  science  —  the  origin 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes — is 
approached  from  diflerent  points  of  view 
and  discussed  with  different  conclusions. 
In  one  of  the  few'  noticeable  works  late¬ 
ly  produced  at  Rome,  the  Origin  of 
the  Temporal  Sovereignty,  etc.,  by  Bru- 
nengo,  a  Jesuit,  it  is  treated  with  some 
ability.  The  writer  illustrates  the  eighth 
century  in  its  Roman  vicissitudes,  so  as 
to  interest,  if  not  to  convince,  his  read¬ 
ers.  In  the  same  line  with  Brunengo, 
though  very  far  above  him  as  to  literary 
merits,  stands  the  learned  and  indefati¬ 
gable  Milanese  Count,  Tullio  Dandolo, 
author  of  several  volumes  entitled  The 
Story  of  Thought,  and  a  declared  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Papacy  in  his  Rome  of  live 
Rope*,  and  the  Age  of  Leo  X. 

In  no  other  literature,  I  believe,  is  to 
be  foun^  such  a  mass  of  strictly  local  il¬ 
lustration,  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  par¬ 
ticular  provinces  or  cities — even  to  de¬ 
cayed  old  towns  among  the  Apennines 
or  Calabrian  mountains,  scarce  know’n 
to  tlie  tourist-world  by  name.  This  is 
often  mere  waste  of  erudition.  Anti¬ 
quarian  taste  might  indeed  induce  read¬ 
ers  to  spend  hours  over  the  annals  and 
monuments  of  Perugia,  Ravenna,  or 
Amalfi  ;  but  who  cares  to  read  about 
the  dreary  Civita  Vecchia,  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  Crema  or  Bergamo  ?  Yet  I  find 
recently-produced  annals  of  all  these  on 
the  shelves  of  public  libraries,  besides  a 
long  list  of  other  towns  and  districts ; 
in  the  majority  unserviceable  publica¬ 
tions  save  to  the  archaeologic  circle 
whence  they  proceed,  but  in  such  exam- 
les  as  the  histories  of  Turin  and  Milan 
y  Cibrario  and  Verri,  of  Naples  by  Ca- 
io»*latro,  not  to  be  overlooked  for  some 
igher  claims.  £arnest«nd  patient  study 
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of  all  that  concerns  la  patria,  labori¬ 
ous  effort  iu  illustrating  the  memories 
of  local  centres,  in  reviving  things  de¬ 
stroyed  or  forgotten,  of  which  Italy  has 
supplied  the  most  striking  examples  in 
the  exhaustless  writers  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  —  Muratori,  Tiraboschi,  Maffei — 
have  been  reproduced  by  the  editors 
of  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1842  as  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  hitherto  inedited  or  lost  w'rit- 
ings  referring  exclusively  toTuscan  story, 
W'as  brought  to  a  close  in  its  first  series 
in  1845,  but  eventually  revived  in  1865 
as  the  nuova  eerie,  with  more  largeness 
of  scope  and  treatment,  admission  of 
original  matter  in  reviews,  essays  on 
historic  or  biographic  themes,  and  no¬ 
tices  of  foreign  publications  bearing  on 
Italian  interests.  The  undertaking  some¬ 
what  languished,  after  the  death  of  the 
meritorious  founder  and  director  Vicus- 
sense,  but  continued  to  thrive  with  the 
support  of  such  assistants  as  Canta, 
Villari,  Sclopis,  Amari,  and  Cibrario. 
The  Secret  History  (Storia  Intirna)  of 
Tu«c(wy  from  the  let  January,  1869,  to 
the  3(W/i  April,  1860,  by  Rubieri,  an 
actor  in  the  absolutely  pacific  revolution 
that  overthrew  the  late  government,  is 
an  accurate  critical  investigation  of  a 
recent  period  of  internal  conflict  hither¬ 
to  little  known  except  in  its  final  issues; 
a  struggle  gallantly  maintained  by  an 
illustrious  and  unfriended  people,  often 
thw'arted  by  predominant  rank,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  adverse  intrigues.  No  flat¬ 
terer,  but  a  severe  critic  of  men  and 
measures,  is  this  historian,  who  calls  the 
rovisional  administration  to  account  for 
aving  left  Tuscany  with  a  deficit  of 
about  fourteen  millions  and  a  half  of 
francs,  and  enormously  involved  her 
financial  circumstances  by  too  ambitious 
an  undertaking  of  public  works,  etc. 
Dramatic,  sometimes  comical,  details  of 
the  intrigues  carried  on  by  agents  from 
Paris  in  the  clubs  and  even  the  fashion¬ 
able  saloons  of  Florence  during  the  in¬ 
terregnum  enliven  these  pages.  Yet  the 
government  so  heavily  censured  led  the 
country  through  a  momentous  crisis,  and 
enabled  her  to  work  out  a  destiny  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  popular  idea,  and  the 
general  aim  of  Italian  patriotic  effort. 
It  was  a  government  generous  even  in 
its  errors  —  eager  to  promote  public 
works,  to  record  events  connected  with 
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the  Btory  of  national  Huccesses  and  eman¬ 
cipation  by  public  monuments,  to  remod¬ 
el  the  higher  schools  of  public  education, 
and  to  enlarge  the  means  of  instruction 
for  the  working  classes. 

From  the  perusal  of  Ilubieri’s  volume 
an  impression  is  created  of  something 
higher  than  political  parties  or  individ¬ 
ual  agency — the  sense  of  a  power  over¬ 
ruling  and  determining  the  purposes  of 
the  life  of  n.ations;  and  the  picture  of 
a  false  and  feeble  prince,  flying  rather 
from  his  own  conscience  than  from  any 
actual  danger,  marks  the  first  stage  in 
the  Florentine  story,  whose  final  result 
is  recorded  on  the  time-worn  walls  of 
the  grand  old  Palazzo  delta  Signoria, 
telling  how,  on  the  15th  March,  1860, 
Tuscany  became,  by  national  plebiscit, 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  United  Italy. 
The  Provisional  government  gave  com¬ 
missions  for  a  History  of  these  States, 
and  for  a  History  of  Lucca  ;  the  former 
was  consigned  to  Signor  Canestrini,  a 
writer  in  repute,  whose  performance  of 
his  task  I  cannot  report'  on — unless  we 
are  to  accept  as  its  first  instalment  a 
volume  of  purely  statistical  contents — 
The  Science  and  Art  of  State — bearing 
on  the  finances  and  taxation  of  Tuscany 
in  the  last  period  of  her  republican  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  illustration  of  the  remoter  Past 
has  been  less  the  aim  of  recent  Italian 
historic  works  than  that  of  the  critical 
epochs  through  which  Italy  has  been 
struggling  and  advancing  in  late  years ; 
except  such  truly  monumental  achieve¬ 
ments  as  Canta’s  History  of  the  Italians, 
the  Abbate  Coppi’s  continuation  of  Mu- 
ratori’s  Annali,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Pamilies,  left  incomplete  by 
Count  Pompeo  Litta,  but  subsequently 
prosecuted  on  the  same  plan,  mainly  in¬ 
deed  from  the  Count’s  manuscripts,  by  his 
son,  and  another  able  writer.  The  Origin 
of  Civilization  in  Europe,  by  Gabriele 
Ilosa,  is  a  lately  finished  work  of  great 
merit,  affording  evidence  of  thought  and 
research  dedicated  with  genuine  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  a  great  object.  Setting  before 
himself  the  story  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  that  of  its  inhabitants  in  their  gradual 
progress  to  civilized  life,  the  author  treats 
in  a  masterly  style  the  systems  of  geolo¬ 
gy  and  the  theories  of  science  respecting 
the  origin  of  man,  the  cataclysms  of  our 
earth,  and  the  analogies  of  language. 


In  the  chapter  entitled  “  Europe  on  the 
first  appearance  of  Man,”  he  concludes 
that  the  first  phases  of  primeval  story  on 
this  continent  must  be  sought,  not  in 
the  records  of  Greece  or  Rome,  but  in 
Scandinavia,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  He 
treats  the  ethnologic  in  their  relations  to 
the  geologic  questions ;  and  regards  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race  as  one  of 
the  problems  yet  to  be  solved ;  he  as¬ 
sumes  the  Noachian  deluge  to  have  been 
a  partial  not  a  total  submersion ;  in 
short,  he  gives  such  license  to  scientific 
speculation  as  would  have  exposed  him 
to  the  fate  of  Galileo,  had  he  written  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  History  of  Eirope,  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  Italy,  is  the  title  of  a  recent  work, 
which  affords  a  proof  of  the  absorbing 
interest  that  now  attaches,  for  the  Italian 
mind,  to  all  that  concerns  the  fatherland. 
The  History  of  Charles  V.  in  relation 
with  the  Affairs  of  Italy,  by  Professor 
de  Ijeva  (Venice),  is  the  first  volume  of 
what  promises  to  be  an  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject.  Accurate  and 
searching,  but  rather  too  diffuse,  this 
writer  acquits  himself  most  successfully 
in  his  investigation  into  the  origin  of 
the  Reformation ;  there  is  true  moral 
dignity  in  the  impartial  spirit  with  which 
he  traces  that  movement  to  its  first 
causes  in  the  birth  of  new,  and  return  to 
old,  ideas,  the  revival  of  the  primitive 
elements  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the 
re^tion  against  corruption.  His  pages 
lead  us  to  regard  the  period  he  discusses 
.as  one  of  absolutely  climacteric  depravi 
ties,  when  all  men  were  venal ;  nor  did 
any  one  turn  this  evil  to  better  account 
than  the  Emperor,  who,  for  bribery  to 
the  archbishops  and  the  first  princes  of 
the  realm  (his  electors),  pledged  himself 
the  annu.al  payment  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
florins  in  pensions,  besides  countless 
presents  to  placemen  relied  upon  in 
the  affair  of  the  imperial  election. 

Sicily  under  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
by  Isidoro  la  Lumia,  is  one  of  the  last 
contributions  from  that  island,  whose 
literature  has  hitherto  shared  the  ad¬ 
verse  fate  of  her  noble  and  unfortunate 
people  ;  and  the  writer  tells  us  he  owes 
the  power  of  publishing  a  volume  writ¬ 
ten  oefore  the  change  of  government  to 
the  revolution  which  has  emancipated 
the  press  with  th^nation.  In  the  mourn- 
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•fill  story  of  letters  in  Sicily,  we  find  the  |  that  he  himself  adduces  contributes  to 
record  of  many  a  n^putation  stified,  or  i  the  picture  of  a  nationality,  rejjjarded  at 
strangled  in  the  birth  ;  many  a  promise  its  teorst  phase,  in  which  the  rule  was  a 
of  thought  and  learning  blighted  by  I  habitual  violation  of  every  precept  of 
cold  neglect — and  yet  a  brave  activity  |  morality  and  the  observance  of  every 
in  the  intellectual  sphere,  that  even  |  ceremonial  of  religion.  Brilliant  ami 
Bourbon  despotism  could  not  suppress,  amusing  descriptions  arc  given  of  the 
This  work  contains  striking  pictures  of  sumptuous  ietes  and  dramatic  pagean- 
the  mediaeval  condition  of  Sicily,  and  of  tries,  sacred  and  profane,  in  which  the 
her  social  state  until  the  end  of  the  fif-  Venice  of  the  past  far  surpassed  tlie 
teenth  century,  under  a  crushing  feudal-  Rome  of  to-day  ;  and  by  which  appeal 
ism,  whose  fruits  were  decline,  discord,  to  national  vanity  the  once-potent  Rc- 
and  severance  from  the  infiuences  of  public  acted  upon  the  popular  mind, 
ad\^ncing  civilization.  The  Emperor  stimulated  the  emotions  of  patriotism, 
.Charles  is  not  in  favor  among  Italiiin  and  rivetted  the  attachment  to  her  rule 
writers — “  half  soldier,  half  friar,”  as  a  among  a  spirited,  gay,  impulsive,  lova- 
contributor  to  the  Archivio  calls  him ;  ble,  and  honest-hearted  race, 
and  liitely-proiluced  memoirs,  hitlierto  T  wo  other  classes  of  recent  Italian  lit- 
secret,  from  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centu-  erature  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  off- 
ry  archives,  confirm  the  tendency  in  the  spring  of  |>ulitical  life,  if  not  first  brought 
national  mind  to  dethrone  the  idols  of  into  existence  by  national  events,  eleva- 
the  past,  to  effect  that  rupture  M'ith  the  ted  through  their  infiuence  into  a  posi- 
3Iiddle  Ages  so  fervently  counselled  by  tion  of  importance  and  sustained  power. 
Michelet  in  his  Bible  <le  F llumauite.  These  are  the  “  Popular  Novel,  or  Ro- 
Tlie  Sicilian  literature  of  this  period  is  mance  of  Modern  Story,”  and  the  “  Po- 
worthily  represented  by  Amari,  La  Fa-  litical  Biography,”  or  rather  monograph, 
rina,  Giudici,  and  others.  presenting  an  individual  as  the  centre  of 

Venice,  whose  nobly  sustained  suffer-  some  impressive  picture,  the  representa- 
ings  in  the  siege  of ’49  supjdy  perhaps  tive  man  of  an  eventful  epoch.  Not  netc, 
the  most  splendid  page  even  to  her  an-  indeed,  is  the  employment  of  the  bio- 
nals — Venice,  left  to  be  consoled  by  the  graphic  sketch  as  a  weapon  of  attack 
memory-  of  a  martyrdom  as  yet  unre-  against  those  in  high  places,  or  against 
warded  by  its  crown,  has  found  only  one  patent  .abuses  ;  fur  the  entertaining,  but 
voice  of  adequate  eloquence  to  plead  her  i  not  very  reliable,  Gregorio  Leti,  in  his 
claims  and  tell  her  wrongs.  Among  her  !  Memoirs  of  Caesar  Borgia,  of  Sixtus  V., 
own  men  of  letters,  Tommaseo  has  alone  ■  and  Donna  Olimpia,  exerted  himself 
done  justice  to  the  grand  and  mournful  i  with  some  effect  to  throw  odium  on  the 
realities  of  her  recent  story  and  her  ac-  j  Vatican ;  and  Clement  XI V^.  has  been 
tual  position ;  and  that  versatile  high-  i  made  a  medium  of  assault  upon  the 
minded  writer  is  understood  to  be  now  ■  Jesuits  by  grave  as  well  as  by  trivial 
afflicted  with  blindness.  Another  Vene- 1  writers.  The  finest  of  these  monographs, 
tian,  who  has  done  much  to  reveal  the  I  and  the  one  that  best  illustrates  an  epoch 
'  past  history  of  that  State,  is  Romania,  I  pregnant  with  solemn  interests  and. mo- 
author  of  the  Yeneticni  Inquisitor  of  !  mentous  changes,  is  the  Savonarola 
State  ;  and,  more  recently,  of  a  History  .  of  Professor  Villari ;  beside  which  we 
of  Venico,  with  Documents,  not  yet  may  place,  not  as  equal,  but  as  approxi- 
complete,  though  already  carried  as  far  ^  mating  in  merit,  the  Dante  of  Frati- 
as  the  ninth  volume  and  twentieth  book,  celli,  a  picture  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
His  task  has  been  undertaken  con  awiore/ !  century  that  surpasses  the  w’ell-known 
and  with  amazing  research  he  supplies  :  Storia  di  Dante  of  Balbo.  The  Count- 
elaborate  pictures,  minute  details  of  pri-  ess  Matilda,  of  Tosti,  the  St.  Peter  Da- 
vate  and  public  life — occasionally  in  ex-  tnian,  of  Capicelatro,  are  also  recent  pro¬ 
cess,  but  often  entertaining — among  the  ductions  of  this  class  which  acquaint  us 
people,  high  and  low,  governing  and  with  the  moral  features  of  an  epoch,  as 
governed,  whose  existence  he  describes. ,  well  as  with  those  of  an  individual. 

That  the  mor.als  of  Venetian  society  have  '  We  are  promised  a  work  from  the  pen 
been  calumniated  we  must  own,  in  ad-  of  a  Florentine  savant  on  a  well-chosen 
mitting  this  writer’s  advocacy  ;  but  much  subject,  Scipione  Ricci,  Bishop  qf  Pis- 
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toia  —  that  prelate  who  anticipated, 
but  failed  to  effect,  the  actual  relij^fious 
’movement  of  Italy,  who  attempted  Cath¬ 
olic  reform,  with  enlightened  energies 
appreciated  by  few,  vehemently  opposed 
by  many,  and  finally  crushed  by  Rome ; 
a  higlj-airaed  eftbrt,  which  at  the  present 
day  would  undoubtedly  succeed.  Bianca 
Cappello  has  lately  been  shown  in  the 
liglit  of  calumniated  innocence*  by  a 
young  writer— Saltini— who  has  diligent¬ 
ly  ransacked  the  Medici  documents  in 
the  vast  collection  of  the  ArchiviOy  clas¬ 
sified  and  laid  open  to  the  student  at 
^'lerence.  Carlo  Dalbano  has  repro¬ 
duced  Jieatrice  Cetici  and  her  Timee, 
actuated,  it  seems,  by  the  desire  to  set 
the  facts  in  a  true  light,  opposed  to  their 
fictitious  treatment  by  Guerrazzi  in  his 
revolting  romance.  Dalbano  has  taken 
pains  to  sift  all  attainable  evidence,  and 
the  ghastly  tale  stands  out  with  sicken¬ 
ing  reality  in  his  pages,  set  off  by  various 
episodes ;  the  most  curious  portions  of 
his  work,  taken  from  the  domestic  rec¬ 
ords  of  Roman  aristocracy,  show  how 
profound  was  the  corruption  at  the  core 
of  society,  under  Roman  and  Neapolitan 
governments,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

“  Before  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,”  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  it  may  be  said  that  the  crimes 
of  Ahe  Roman  aristocracy  were  never 
otherwise  punished  than  by  mulcts,  so 
that  capital  sentences  were  annulled  by 
pecuniary  penalties and  he  proceeds 
to  indicate  the  results  of  such  adminis¬ 
tration — miscalled  justice — in  numerous 
records  of  terrible  tragedies.  From  so 
brilliant  a  romancist  as  Guerrazzi  we 
might  have  expected  a  vivid  and  enter¬ 
taining  work  on  such  a  subject  as  the 
Life  of  Andria  Doria;  but  his  twO' vol¬ 
umes  are  heavy  and  tediously  rhetorical ; 
the  complicated  events  in  which  the 
Genoese  admiral  played  a  part  are  weari¬ 
some  to  the  reader,  lacking  the  light  of 
noble  aims  and  patriotic  puqmse.  In  the 
hands  of  Guerrazzi  this  hero  loses  in  the 
claim  to  that  moral  lustre  with  which 
tradition  has  invested  him :  an  able  sol¬ 
dier  of  fortune,  a  sagacious  speculator 
in  the  game  of  life,  but  animated  by  no 
spark  of  the  high-souled  patriotism  for 


which  he  has  been  given  credit,  be  makes 
a  sorry  figure  in  these  pages,  where  we 
are  reminded  only  by  an  occasional  epi¬ 
sode — such  as  those  of  the  Borgias,  the 
sack  of  Rome,  the  dramatic  pageants  got 
up  at  Genoa  to  compliment  Charles  V. 
—of  the  talent  of  this  versatile  writer. 
But,  if  he  has  served  the  cause  of  truth, 
at  the  cost  of  a  disillusionment,  in  bis 
life  of  the  Doria,  by  all  means  let  him  be 
thanked  for  an  achievement  only  too 
rare  amid  the  exaggerating  hero-wor¬ 
ship  and  pseudo  -  patriotic  complacency 
of  most  Italian  works  on  national  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  philosophic  Benedictine,  Tosti, 
has  contributed  admirable  examples  of 
biographical  composition,  which  rather 
records  phases  in  the  human  mind  than 
merely  portrays  an  individual — formerly 
in  his  Boniface  VIII.  and  Countess 
Matilda ;  again  in  his  Life  and  Tunes 
of  Abelard.,  whom  he  considers  the  great 
representative  of  the  mediaeval  intellect ; 
“  that  unfortunate  but  mighty  spirit  ” 
(I  quote  his  words) — “  a  man  marvellous 
in  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  terrible 
in  |)ower  of  reason,  who  not  only  excited 
others  to  disputation,  but  descended  into 
the  arena  to  combat  against  all  —  who 
arose  between  Nominalists  and  Realists 
like  one  of  Homer’s  warriors,  protected 
by  an  invisible  deity — the  true  image  of 
his  epoch,  because  the  true  knight-cham- 

f)ion  of  philosophy.”  It  is  a  descent  from 
ligh  to  low  to  turn  from  such  claimants 
as  Tosti,  Capicelatro,  and  others  who 
may  be  grouped  together,  to  the  bio¬ 
graphic  sketches  of  living  celebrities, 
statesmen,  literati.,  even  crowned  heads, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared, 
during  several  years,  in  the  Coiitem- 
poranei  Italiani,  an  entertaining  minia¬ 
ture  series  that  has-not  scrupled  to  intro¬ 
duce  sovereigns  so  little  likely  to  meet 
favor  as  Pius  IX.,  Leopold  II.,  Francis 
of  Naples,  as  well  as  the  soldier-king  of 
Italy ;  together  with  a  long  list  of  the 
public  men  who  have  played  conspicuous 
parts  on  the  historic  stage  in  the  recent 
vicissitudes  of  Italy.  Many  of  these 
sketches  are  above  the  average  of  occa¬ 
sional  writing  or  journalism  ;  some  are 
well-drawn  pictures  of  different  periods ; 
and  the  name  of  Dell’  Ongaro  among 
contributors  is  calculated  to  prepossess 
the  readers  of  the  series  in  its  favor. 

The  Italian  novel,  raised  to  a  rank 
39 


•  Saltini’s  treatise  on  this  subject,  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  volume  of  the  ArcMvio  ^rieo,  is  the  first 
instalment  of  a  promised  work  on  the  lives  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Francis  and  Bianca  Cappello. 
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among  classics  so  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
developments  and  successes  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  other  countries  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
absence  of  the  domestic  element  in  social 
life,  the  difference  of  habits  and  ideas 
associated  with  that  sacred  centre,  whose 
name  of  homt  can  only  be  expressed  by 
circumlocution  in  this  language,  to  a 
great  degree  accounts  for  this  inferiori¬ 
ty.  Where,  as  I  know  from  experience 
to  be  the  case,  many  families  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  only  at  the  dinner-table, 
and  winter  evenings  are  spent  by  ladies 
in  their  bedrooms,  while  gentlemen  are 
at  the  cafe^  it  is  natural  that  the  interior 
of  family  life  should  seldom  be  chosen 
as  a  subject  for  imaginative  composition. 
Italian  literature  never  has,  perhaps  nev¬ 
er  could  possess,  a  Miss  Austin  or  a  Miss 
Edgeworth ;  and  the  measure  of  the 
immense  difference  between  its  novels 
and  those  of  France,  England,  and  Grcr- 
many,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  women 
have  scarcely  in  any  instance  become 
celebrated  among  writers  in  the  sphere 
of  fiction.  It  would  be  unjust,  however, 
to  deny  that  naturalness  and  truth  in 
tone  and  sentiment  have  appeared  among 
other  unmistakable  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  speak  here  in  reference  not 
to  the  high-aimed  and  deservedly  classic 
school,  of  which  the  Promessi  Sposi  is 
the  most  illustrious  example,  but  to  the 
more  familiar  novelle^  the  tales  of  modern 
life  or  quiet  every-day  incident.  Tom- 
maseo’s  Faith  and  Beauty y  Balbo’s  tales 
generally  (for  example,  the  7\co  Span- 
tartfoand  the  Marchesina),  may  be  cited 
as  examples  of  simplicity  of  style  and 
healtbfulness  of  morals.  But  no  living 
writer  in  this  language  has  succeeded  so 
admirably,  or  touched  these  home  pict¬ 
ures  with  such  affecting  truthfulness  as 
Carcano.  Wordsworth’s  words, 

“  Love  had  be  seen  in  huts  where  poor  men 
lie,” 

occur  to  us  in  reading  the  tales  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  usually  humble  life  by  this 
poet-novelist.  The  Alpine  valley,  the 
solitary  cottage,  the  picturesque  scenes 
of  majestic  nature,  attract  in  his  pages ; 
but  less  constitute  their  peculiar  charm 
than  the  tender  light  of  religious  resig¬ 
nation  and  hope,  the  all-embracing  and 
artless  sympathies  which  illumine  his 
creations.  The  Catholic  Church,  here 
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introduced  in  its  maternal  character 
amid  mountain  villages  or  other  scenes 
of  quiet  b^uty,  as  teacher  of  the  poor,' 
consoler  of  neglected  sorrows,  snines 
more  resplendently  than  amid  the  pomps 
of  the  Vatican  or  in  the  person  of  the 
Pontiff-king.  Carcano’s  testimony,  un¬ 
intentionally  perhaps,  accords  with  the 
national  conviction.  In  no  walk  has 
Italy’s  modem  genius  more  completely 
turned  aside  from  her  own  classic  models 
than  in  the  romance.  Boccaccio,  Sacchet- 
ti,  Bandello,  Giraldi,  Firenxuola  have 
no  imitator,  at  the  present  day,  either 
in  their  graces  or  licentiousness ;  and 
the  shameless  indelicacy  chargeable 
against  old  writers — several  of  whom 
M’ere  ecclesiastics — is  not  less  o))po8ed 
to  all  features  now  conspicuous  than  the 
aimless  character,  the  absence  alike  of 
patriotic  and  social  purpose,  which  is 
observable  in  Italian  novels  anterior  to 
the  last  century.  Gasparo  Gozzi,  called 
the  Addison  of  Italy,  and  deemed  the 
first  prose-writer  of  his  day,  gave  an  ex¬ 
ample  only  of  the  lighter  sort  of  com¬ 
position,  reserving  his  higher  powers  for 
essays,  letters,  and  saliric  poetry..  Verri 
bjr  his  Notti  Romaney  Ugo  Foscolo  by 
his  Jacopo  Ortis,  obtained  signal  suc¬ 
cess,  but  did  not  found  a  school.  The 
strong  impulse  supplied  by  Manzoni 
brought  into  existence  a  school  which 
promised,  but  did  not  maintain  perma¬ 
nence,  represented  with  much  abili^  by 
Gross!,  Azeglio,  Rosini,  also  by  Guer- 
razzi,  taking  its  sul^ects  from  mediaeval 
Italian  story,  or  from  the  disastrous 
period  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Lom¬ 
bardy  and  Naples.  At  last  arrived  the 
stirring  events  of  1848-9,  which  gave 
birth  to  new  energies,  and  determined  a 
new  bias,  the  fruit  being  that  class  of 
romances  which  naturally  keeps  within 
the  compass  of  modern  interests,  and 
becomes  the  index  of  existing  ideas  on 
vital  questions — moral  or  political — pre¬ 
ferring  themes  which  bear  upon  recent 
vicissitudes,  or  advocate  a  cause  at  the 
heart  of  public  life. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  example  of 
romance  presenting  the  idealized  story 
of  a  late  revolutionary  period  was  given 
by  a  Jesuit  apd  produced  from  a  con¬ 
vent  at  Rome — the  Jew  of  Verona — in 
which  Padre  Bresciani  aimed  at  brand¬ 
ing  with  eternal  infamy  the  revolt  against 
the  papal  government  in  ’48,  followed  in 
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rapid  Buccession  by  several  other  politi¬ 
cal  novels — at  the  rate  of  about  one  per 
annum — till  the  docease  of  that  talented 
pdtlre,  whoso  life-Btudics  had  ranged  far 
beyond  the  cloister,  about  three  years 
ago.  Another  contributor  to  the  Jesu¬ 
its*  well-known  periodical  at  Rome,  since 
Uresciani’s  death,  has  not  scrupled  to 
claim  sympathy  for  the  Neapolitan  po¬ 
litical  brigandage  through  a  similar  me¬ 
dium  of  partisan  romance.  At  the  head 
of  the  now  jmpulnr  school,  first  in  im¬ 
aginative  power  and  fertility,  Guerraazi 
again  stands,  and  claims  generally  ac¬ 
corded  honor.  Versatile  enough  to  suc¬ 
ceed  more  ‘or  less  in  all  branches  of 
literature — even  sermon-writing — for  I 
have  read  a  sermon  of  his  inditing,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the 
chance  hospitality  of  a  country  curate, 
who  woilld  have  added  to  his  reputation 
by  preaching  it — his  capacities  have  full 
play  in  the  romance ;  and  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  the  author  of  the  Siege  of  Florence 
and  Battle  of  Ilenevetito  is  entitled  to 
rank  hi^h  among  those  who  have  dress¬ 
ed  up  history  in  attractive  garb.  Grave 
chaises  are  justly  brought  against  this 

firolific  genius  for  want  of  reverence  and 
ove,  for  the  vehement  bitterness  of  the 
disappointed  demagogue,  the  gloom  of 
the  moody  skeptic,  which  throw  a  shade 
over  his  creations.  His  heroes  are  for¬ 
ever  at  war  with  the  world.  In  his  ea¬ 
gerness  to  convince  us  that  kings  and 
popes  are  fallible  mortals  he  forgets  that 
the  lesson  is  no  longer  needed ;  that  it  is 
not  by  attacks  on  the  false,  but  by  ex¬ 
position  of  the  true  that  the  interests  of 
truth  are  efficiently  served.  As  to  Gueiv 
razxi’s  last,  Paolo  PeUiciom,  styled  a 
historic  narrative,  I  can  only  say  that  if 
such  a  person  ever  lived — so  revolting  is 
this  tale  of  a  brigand  and  assassin,  the 
betrayer  and  executioner  of ‘his  com¬ 
rades,  the  seducer  and  murderer  of  the 
woman  who  loves  him — better  he  should 
be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  Some 
well-wrought  scenes,  in  which  Sixtus  V., 
cardinals,  and  Roman  magnates  play  a 
part,  offer  attraction  to  the  reader ;  some 
touches  of  the  picturesque  in  episodes  of 
adventure ;  but  the  hideous  catastrophe, 
where  the  mangled  body  of  the  victim 
wife  is  exposed  to  view  in  a  cabinet 
instead  of  the  bridal  dowry  of  a  patri¬ 
cian  lady  just  saved  from  the  misery  of 
wedlock  with  the  hero,  so  far  from  pos¬ 


sessing  anything  like  tragic  grandeur, 
reminds  us  of  a  vulgar  denouement  in  a 
third  -  rate  melodrama.  A  Hero  of 
Rome  (  XJn  Prode  di  Roma^  1 849-1 862), 
by  Sebregondi,  is  not  (as  its  title  seems 
to  promise)  a  picture  of  political  events 
in  that  city  between  those  dates,  though 
it  begins  with  a  spirited  scene  at  the 
close  of  the  siege  in  July  *49;  its  au¬ 
thor’s  object  being  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  suffering  and  laborious  class,  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  of  the  rich,  and  the  essential  equality 
of  all  men.  The  only  episode  of  historic 
character,  besides  the  opening,  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  description  of  the  ill-starri  attempt 
at  insurrection  urged  on  by  Mazzini, 
which  broke  out — to  be  soon  quenched 
in  blood — on  the  6th  February,  *53,  at 
Milan  ;  otherwise  the  sole  noticeable  feat¬ 
ure  of  Sebregondi’s  romance  is  its  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  democratic  philanthropy 
prevalent  in  the  Italian  mind,  announcing 
Itself  in  many  ways  not  tending  to  ex¬ 
cess,  but  conveying  much  promise  for 
the  future. 

Italian  critics  have  asetibed  to  a  buo> 
cessfiil  novelist — Ranieri — the  merit  of 
founding  the  school  of  social  romance 
in  this  language,  by  his  pathetic  story 
of  OinevrUy  or  Orphan  of  The  Numi- 
atOy  a  revelation  of  sufferings  and  abuses 
within  a  great  institution  at  Naples  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  asylum  of  the  bereaved 
and  necessitous.  It  has  been  even  as¬ 
serted,  that  from  this  source  Eugene 
Sue  imbibed  the  inspiration  that  eventu¬ 
ally  raised  him  high  among  the  advocates 
of  the  proletaire  class.  A  more  healthful 
morality,  a  purer  tone  of  feeling,  how¬ 
ever,  than  prevails  in  the  pages  of  the 
French  novelist,  are  characteristic  of  the 
present  Italian  school;  and  there  is 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  abandonment  of 
the  glare  and  tumult  revived  with  me- 
diteval  memories,  for  the  lowlier  and 
more  affecting  themes,  or  for  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  our  own  eventful  epoch  now  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  philosophic  imag¬ 
ining  more  felicitously  introduced  in  form 
of  fiction  than  that  in  which  Mamiani — 
the  illustrious  philosopher,  poet,  states¬ 
man,  and  reformer — has  embodied  his 
ideal  of  a  regenerate  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Rome  of  the  future ;  picturing  the 
seven-hilled  city  as  the  capital  at  once 
of  Italy’s  constitutional  king,  and  of  a 
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pontificate  too  enlightened,  too  evangel¬ 
ically-minded  to  desire  or  regret  mun¬ 
dane  royalty ;  surviving  after  having 
“  shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil  ”  of  its 
baser  nature,  to  return  to  its  native  ele¬ 
ment  of  apostolic  simplicity,  the  exem¬ 
plification  of  its  own  doctrines,  recon¬ 
ciled  and  full  of  blessings  for  the  gener¬ 
ous  nation  that  has  suffered  so  much  in 
the  struggle  to  emancipate,  to  exalt  it¬ 
self.  But,  alas !  where  else  than  in  the 
world  of  fiction  can  this  mmmnm  ho- 
num  be  sought  with  hope? 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Neapolitan 
Cloister — a  publication  that  has  given 
no  little  scandal,  but,  if  <me,  need  not 
be  condemned  or  regretted — is  exceed¬ 
ed,  in  respect  to  mortal  hostility  against 
priests  and  monks,  by  the  Daughter  of  a 
Profligate  {Figliuola  (Tun  IHssoluto),  a 
picture  of  manners  in  the  ex-kingdbm  of 
Naples  during  the  last  years  of  Bourbon 
government,  by  Rappolla,  who  writes 
with  spirit,  supplying  many  curious  and 
some  revolting  details  of  private  life, 
and  making  such  an  expose  of  the  ira- 
4norality  of  tht  clergy  in  those  southern 
provinces  as  may  prove  the  punishment 
of  the  offences  here  charged  against 
them.  “  The  nobles  of  the  wealthier 
class  ”  (this  is  the  sketch  he  gives  of 
Neajwlitan  society  under  the  last  Bour¬ 
bon)  “  formed  a  circle  of  grandees  around  } 
the  king,  resembling  the  barons  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
amplest  feudal  privileges,  and  enabled 
to  trample  on  the  people  precisely  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  pleasure ;  while  in  the 
provinces  feudalism  was  in  full  force ; 
nor  was  it  even  necessary  to  be  noble 
for  the  exercise  of  its  rights,  the  mere 
fact  of  superior  wealth  sufficing,  in  any 
small  town  or  village,  to  authorize  the 
])ractice  of  every  possible  tyranny.” 
One  consequence  of  the  earnestness  im¬ 
parted  through  the  lessons  of  experi¬ 
ence  —  in  this  instance  perhaps  also 
through  the  quickening  of  a  passionate 

{)atriotism — is  the  severe  morality,  the 
lostility  against  vice,  though  evil  be 
often  represented,  aiid  a  certain  careless 
tone  of  gay  indifference,  fonning  the 
prominent  features  in  this  novel  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day.  It  is  singular,  though] 
not  inexplicable,  that  this  ethical  charac-1 
ter  allies  itself  almost  invariably  with  [ 
that  species  of  religious  freedom  which  | 
finds  vent,  not  in  assault  against  the  I 
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j  fortress  of  dogma,  but  in  unsparing  at- 
I  tacks  upon  the  clergy,  the  monastic 
I  orders,  and,  above  all,  against  the  posi- 
i  tion  of  the  Papacy — the  delcnda  est  be- 
[  ing  perpetually  reiterated,  in  direct  or 
I  indirect  terms,  wherever  that  power  is 
'  referred  to.  I  find  this  tone  in,a  novel 
not  otherwise  political  or  revolutionary, 

;  and  almost  the  sole  recent  example  of 
Italian  adherence  to  a  French  school  by 
no  means  the  highest  or  healthiest :  Tlie 
Heart  of  a  Beguine  ( Cttore  di  una  Be- 
guina — a  term  taken  simply  in  the  sense 
of  “  hypocrite  ”),  by  Michele  Uda,  M’ho^e 
pictures  of  vice  and  folly  in  the  high 
life  of  Milan  are  worked  up  with  skill, 
and  with  a  rapid  succession  of  effective¬ 
ly-contrasted  scenes.  There  is  a  stifling 
atmosphere  in  this  work,  a  withering 
■  predominance  of  evil,  wearying  us  before 
I  we  reach  the  end,  and  exciting  regret  at 
this  direction  given  to  talent ;  for  in  the 
power  of  vividly-sustained  dialogue  this 
writer  surpasses  most  novelists  in  his 
lat^uage. 

The  future  Macaulay,  who  shall  under¬ 
take  to  ransack  the  stores  of  occasional 
Itali.an  publications,  the  literature  of  the 
million,  in  pamphlets,  caricaturejournals, 
satiric  sketches,  pasquinades,  broadsides, 
etc.,  will  find  an  immense  mass  of  tes’ti- 
mony  bearing  on  the  drama  of  events, 
aud  on  their  actors,  from  1848  to  1861. 
In  the  caricature  department  perhaps  no 
country  or  period  ever  produced  such 
exuberance  of  witty  malice  and  dplonib 
inventiveness  allied  with  artistic  skill ; 
and  if  we  reprobate  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects,  the  introduction  of  persons  and 
allusions  far  too  sacred,  in  many  picto¬ 
rial  satires  daily  appearing  at  Turin  and 
h’lorence,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  the  claims 
of  that  religion  to  divine  origin,  are  not 
attacked-^nly  the  political  situation  of 
the  Church  in  Italy,  the  individualities 
of  the  Court  of  Home  and  Cardinals’ 
College,  and  especially,  at  the  present 
period,  the  monastic  orders.  From  the 
legion  of  pamphlets  relating  to  these 
questions  and  institutions  much  may  be 
culled  that  deserves  rescue;  and  amid 
the  usual  amount  of  useless  declamation 
and  rhetoric  display,  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  the  evidence  of  deep  and  ear¬ 
nest  feeling,  a  prevalent  moderation  of. 
spirit,  and  a  desire  for  progress  in  the 
wortUest,  the  most  rational  sense.  On 
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the  Roman  question,  especially,  all  the 
assaults  of  eloquence  and  sarcasm,  all 
the  weight  of  well-grounded  testimony 
are  brought  to  bear.  Among  noticeable 
contributions  of  this  class,  I  may  mention 
The  Afflictions  of  the  Homan  iStates  and 
the  Future  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  Let¬ 
ters  of  Ifis  Holiness  and  of  the  Tuscan 
Jiishops,teith  Holes  and  Ohser cations  by  \ 
one  of  their  Brethren,  the  Court  of  Rome  \ 
and  the  Gospel,  Napoleon  III.  and  the  j 
Clergy,  etc.  The  Clergy  and  their  Mo- 
rality  in  relation  to  the  Civil  Power,  by  j 
the  Abbate  Fiorenza,  is  a  pamphlet  of  gra¬ 
ver  character,  directed  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  w'riter’s  proposition  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  as  expres¬ 
sed  by  their  best-accredited  representa¬ 
tives  has  always  been  in  accordance  with 
true  political  liberalism.  The  first-named 
in  the  above  list,  by  (Tennarelli,  consists 
of  contributions  by  that  w'riter  founded 
upon  documents  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  government  after  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  old  in  the  Legations :  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  ecclesiastical  rule  fully  jus¬ 
tified  by  official  evidence,  logical  in  se¬ 
verity,  and  backed  by  proofs  that  what¬ 
ever  else  its  characteristics,  inhumanity 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  its  proce¬ 
dure  in  that  unfortunate  country. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  great 
revolution  in  Italy,  her  Literature  has 
been  evolving  into  vitality,  and  has  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  great  realities  of  the 
present  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness  that  de¬ 
serves  thoughtful  attention.  It  has  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  march  of  events,  by 
discussing,  commenting  upon,  or  record¬ 
ing  them  in  all  their  aspects  and  tenden¬ 
cies.  It  may  fall  short  of  expectation  in 
respect  of  some  high  requirements;  it 
has  not  yet  conveyed  in  universally  in¬ 
telligible  accents  the  announcement  of 
fixea  purpose,  or  nationally  adopted  con¬ 
viction  in  the  sphere  of  some  of  the 
grandest  interests.  But  what  should  w’e 
expect  from  any  literature  more  than  the 
reflex  of  existing  temper,  impulse,  or 
belief?  The  deficiency  observable  in 
Italian  literature  may  be  explained  by 
the  very  fact  that  its  heart  and  con¬ 
science  have  been  stirred  so  profoundly, 
that  the  questions  at  issue  are  of  such 
vast  bearings,  that  the  fruits  must  be 
waited  for,  the  produce  left  to  mature 
itself  for  years  yet  to  come.  A  certain 
vagueness  and  hesitation  is  perhaps  the 


truest  testimony  to  a  state  of  mind  com 
sequent  upon  such  transitional,  such  mo¬ 
mentous  conditions  of  the  nation’s  life. 
The  enthusiastic  patriotism  that  used  to 
find  vent  in  Italian  sonnets  or  canzoni 
has  now  its  positive  and  more  rational 
utterance.  Next  among  prominent  feat¬ 
ures  of  this  literary  movement  is  the 
absolutely  startling  impetus  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  against  an  ecclesiastical  system 
which,  still  potent  and  sincerely  accepted 
as  it  is  by  millions  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  civil  life  or  intelligence 
among  the  reflective  or  active-minded. 
And  yet  this  literature,  considered  as 
a  whole,  cannot  be  called  irreligious  ; 
rather  indeed  is  it  imbued  with  an  under¬ 
current  of  reverence,  in  the  spirit  of 
indignant  protestation  for  the  honor  of 
Divine  Truth.  In  imaginative  literature 
we  perceive  a  purer  moral  than  ever 
announced  itself  in  the  noveWe  or  romanzi 
of  earlier  time  ;  in  the  historic,  a  wider 
sympathy  for  the  human  ;  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  we  find  sufficient  in  its  attributes 
to  claim  a  heartfelt  welcome  .for  Italian 
Literature  as  preeminently  that  of  Hope. 

C.  T.  H. 


The  Leienre  Hour. 

AMERICAN  FURS: 

HOW  TRAPFED  AND  TRADED. 

BT  J.  K.  LORD,  r.Z.S. 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  name  any  branch 
of  commerce  that  has  tended  more  to 
develop  man’s  energy,  courage,  and  pa¬ 
tient  endurance  of  every  hardship  and 
privation  than  has  the  fur  trade.  To  the 
explorations  of  sturdy  trappers,  pioneers, 
and  adventurers  of  all  classes,  and  from 
all  countries,  in  pursuit  of  fur,  we  may 
trace  the  sources  from  which  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  three  fourths  of  the  continent  of 
North  America  has  been  derived. 

The  use  of  furs,  as  of  other  skins,  may 
j  be  said  to  have  existed  since  the  days 
when  man  first  wore  garments ;  .but  not 
until  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  was  there  any  direct  trade  in  furs 
brought  from  remote  districts.  At  this 
early  period  we  find  the  wealthier  Ro¬ 
mans  used  sables  from  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  twelfth  century 
I  wearing  furs  had  become  very  general 
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in  England,  and  we  learn  that  Edward 
III.,  in  1337,  made  an  order  that  none  of 
his  subjects  should  wear  fur  unless  able 
to  command  an  income  of  £100  per  an¬ 
num.  About  the  seventeenth  oenturj 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  settlement  fur 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  rich  furs 
said  to  abound  on  the  shores  of  the  frozen 
seas  was  suggested  by  one  Grosseliez 
to  the  French  government,  but  being 
coldly  received  he  left  France  and  came 
to  England,  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  Prince  Rupert.  This  negotiation 
ended  in  the  fitting  out  of  a  ship,  which 
in  1638  reached  the  land  which  has  since 
borne  the  name  of  Rupert’s  Land.  The 
ship  returned  after  a  sojourn  of  three 
^ears,  with  a  report  so  favorable  in  all 
Its  details  that  several  noblemen  and 

gentlemen  of  wealth,  beaded  by  Prince 
lupert,  formed  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
pany,  and  subscribed  a  capital  of  £10,- 
600. 

In  1670  a  charter  was  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  giving  the  new  company, 
calling  themselves  “  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,’.’  the  entire  possession  “  of  all 
the  lands  and  territories  upon  the  coun¬ 
tries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  seas, 
lakes,  bays,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds, 
in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be, 
that  lie  between  the  entrance  of  the 
straits  called  Hudson’s  Straits.”  It 
would  be  of  little  interest  to  trace  the 
gradual  rise  of  this  Company,  or  to  relate 
the  terrible  jealousy,  forays,  and  deadly 
feuds  that  for  many  years,  to  the  dis- 
OTace  of  civilization,  raged  betwixt  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  a  rival  Company,  that 
subsequently  grew  into  existence,  known 
as  the  Northwest  Company.  These 
feuds  happily  ended  alraut  the  year 
1838,  when  the  two  companies,  to  use 
an  Indian  expression,  “  buried  the  hatch¬ 
et,”  and  became  one,  still  retaining  the 
old  title,  “The  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany.” 

The  territories  of  this  Company  are 
truly  enormous,  extending  from  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  frontier  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
dfic  and  Arctic  oceans,  including  lands 
that  on  the  one  hand  own  allegiance  to 
Russia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  United 
States.  The  area  of  the  country  under  its 
immediate  influence  is  about  4,500,000 ! 
square  miles  in  extent,  divided  into  four  ' 
departments,  fifty-three  districts,  and  one  ! 
hundred  and  fifty-two  trading  posts.  This  | 


I  vast  extent  of  hunting  country  is  every- 
I  where  sprinkled  over  with  lakes,  and  in 
;  all  directions  intersected  by  rivers  and 
lesser  streams,  abounding  with  edible 
fish.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
vast  prairies  over  which  roams  the  bison, 
lord  of  the  plains ;  while  west  of  these 
mountains  the  land  is  densely  timbered.' 
The  most  northerly  station,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  on  the  Mackenzie 
river,  within  the  Arctic  circle  ;  so  terri¬ 
bly  intense  is  the  cold  at  this  post  that 
axes  tempered  specially  can  alone  be 
used  for  splitting  and  cutting  wood, 
ordinary  hatchets  breaking  as  though 
made  of  glass.  West  of  the  Rockies, 
the  most  northerly  station  is  Fort  Simp¬ 
son,  situated  near  the  Silka  river,  the 
boundary  betwixt  Russian  America  and 
British  Columbia. 

The  system  of  trading  at  all  the  posts 
of  the  Company  is  entirely  one  of  barter. 

In  early  days,  when  first  I  wandered 
over  the  fur  countries  east  of  the  Rock¬ 
ies,  money  was  unknown ;  but  this  me¬ 
dium  of  exchange  has  since  then  gradu¬ 
ally  become  familiar  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  all-potent  dollar  is  rapidly  asserting 
its  supremacy  in  sav.agedom. 

The  standard  of  v^ue  throughout  all 
the  territories  of  the  Company  is  still, 
however,  the  skin  of  the  beaver,  by 
which  the  price  of  all  other  furs  is  regu¬ 
lated.  Any  service  rendered,  or  labor 
executed,  by  the  Indians,  is  paid  for  in 
skins  ;  the  beaver  skin  being  the  unit  of 
computation.  To  explain  this  system 
more  clearly,  let  us  assume  that  four 
beavers  are  equivalent  in  value  to  a  sil¬ 
ver-fox  skin,  two  martins  to  a  beaver, 
twenty  muskrats  to  a  martin,  and  so 
on.  As  an  example,  let  us  suppose  an 
Indian  wishes  to  purchase  a  blanket  or 
a  gun  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  : 
he  would  have  to  give,  say,  three  silver 
foxes,  or  twenty  beaver  skins,  or  two 
hundred  muskrats,  or  other  furs',  in  ac- . 
oordance  with  their  proper  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  worth  in  the  tariff".  For  a  very 
evident  reason,  the  price  paid  for  furs  is 
not  fixed  in  strict  accordance  with  their 
intrinsic  value;  if  this  were  so,  all  the  ♦ 
valuable  fur-bearing  animals  would  soon 
become  extinct;  as  no  Indian  would 
bother  himself  to  trap  a  cheap  fur  while 
a  high-priced  one  remained  uncaught. 

He  may  very  possibly  have  to  pay  five 
silver-fox  skins  for  blankets  (worth  about 
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£3),  the  value  of  the  skins  paid  repre¬ 
senting  £40 ;  still  he  can,  if  he  chooses, 
buy  the  same  article  by  pnying  for  it  in 
muskrat,  yellow  fox,  or  other  furs  of  in¬ 
ferior  worth.  The  Company  very  gen¬ 
erally  issue  to  the  Indians  such  goods  as 
they  need  up  to  a  certain  amount,  when 
the  summer  supplies  arrive  at  the  posts 
— these  advances  to  .be  paid  for  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hunting  season.  In 
hiring  Indians  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  while  occupied  in  marking 
the  boundary  line,  our  agreement  was 
always  to  pay  them  in  beaver  skins,  say, 
two  or  three  per  day,  in  accordance  with 
the  duty  required ;  but  this  agreement 
did  not  mean  actual  payment  in  real 
skins — a  matter  that  to  us  would  have 
been  impossible — but  that  we  were  to 
give  the  Indian  an  order  on  the  nearest 
trading  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  to  supply  him  with  any  goods  he 
might  select  up  to  the  value  of  the  beaver 
skins  specified  on  the  order. 

The  trading  posts  of  the  Company  are 
strange,  quaint  -  looking  places,  built  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  general  type.  A  trading 
,fort  is  invariably  a  square  inclosed  by 
immense  trees  or  pickets,  one  end  sunk 
deeply  in  the  ground,  and  placed  close 
together ;  a  platform,  about  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  man,  is  carried  along  the 
sides  of  the  square,  so  as  to  enable  any 
one  to  peep  over  without  being  in  danger 
from  arrow  or  bullet;  the  entrance  is 
closed  by  two  massive  gates,  an  inner 
and  an  outer ;  and  all  the  houses  of  the 
chief  traders  and  employ^^  the  trading 
house,  fur  room,  and  stores,  are  within 
the  square.  In  many  of  the  posts  the 
trade  room  is  cleverly  contrived,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  sudden  rush  of  Indians ;  the 
approach  from  outside  the  pickets  being 
through  a  long  narrow  passage,  only  of 
sufficient  width  to  admit  one  Indian  at 
a  time,  and  bent  at  an  acute  angle  near 
the  window,  where  the  trader  stands. 
This  precaution  is  rendered  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  were  the  passage  straight 
they  might  easily  shoot  him.  At  the 
four  angles  are  bastions,  octagonal  in 
shape,  pierced  with  embrasures,  to  lead 
the  Indians  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
cannon,  and  intended  to  strike  terror  in 
any  red  skinned  rebel  daring  to  dispute 
the  supremacy  of  the  Company. 

Tlie  total  worth  of  the  furs  that  have 
been  collected  by  this  Company  alone. 


at  a  rough  estimate,  represents  a  mon^ 
value  equal  to  £20,000,000  sterling.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  give  a  brief  history 
of  the  various  furs  traded  by  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  and  other  companies,  how  and 
where  caught,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  average  number  of  each  species 
annually  imported  from  the  Company’s 
territories  and  other  fur-yielding  coun¬ 
tries. 

Foremost  in  the  list  is  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Sable  (Mustela  Americana).  The 
pine  martin,  or  sable  of  Northwest 
America,  is  not  esteemed  so  valuable 
as  the  sable  from  Russia,  known  to  natu¬ 
ralists  as  Muatela  Zibillina  y  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  two  species  are  in 
reality  one  and  the  same,  the  difference 
of  temperature,  and  other  local  modify¬ 
ing  causes,  readily  accounting  for  the* 
better  quality  of  the  Russian  fur.  About 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  skins 
are  brought  on  an  average  into  this 
country  every  year  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  to  these  we  may  add 
quite  as  many,  if  not  more,  from  Russia 
and  Tartary.  The  lighter-colored  skina 
are  usually  dyed,  and  frequently  sold  as 
Russian  sable.  Martin  trapping  requires 
great  skill  and  experience.  The  favorite 
haunts  of  the  little  robber  are  the  pine 
forests,  especially  where  dead  or  burnt 
timber  abounds.  Its  food  consists  of 
anything  it  can  catch  by  craft  or  cun¬ 
ning,  young  birds  and  eggs,  squirrels, 
the  lesser  rodents,  marmots,  and  rabbits. 
The  trap  most  frequently  used  is  a  fall 
trap  (although  sometimes  steel  traps  are 
employed  ;  in  other  words,  the  ordinary 
rat  gin).  The  fall  trap  is  of  Indian  in¬ 
vention,  and  a  very  ingenious  contriv¬ 
ance.  A  half  circle  is  first  built  of  large 
stones  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet; 
then  a  heavy  tree  is  laid  across  the  en¬ 
trance,  one  end  beipg  raised  and  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  contrivance  very  like  the 
figure  -  of  -  four  trap,  used  by  boys  for 
catching  small  birds  ;  a  dainty  bit  of 
rabbit,  or  a  ruffed  grouse  skinned,  is  hung 
on  a  projecting  stick,  built  into  the  back 
of  the  semicircle  of  stones.  The  little 
poacher  can  only  get  at  the  bait  by 
creeping  under  the  tree ;  then  seizing 
it,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  pull  it 
down,  he  backs  out,  tugging  the  string 
to  which  the  bait  is  attached  along  the 
stick,  on  which  rests  the  figure  of  four, 
supporting  the  tree.  J ust  as  the  centre 
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of  his  back  comes  under  the  full  or  tree, 
he  looses  the  support  by  tugging  the 
meat  off  the  stick,  when  down  it  falls  on 
him,  killing  him  instantly,  but  doing  no 
injury  to  the  fur.  The  winter  fur  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable,  and  the  Indians 
say  the  first  shower  of  rain  after  the 
snow  disappears  spoils  the  martin.  The 
animaKis  skinned  somewhat  like  a  rab* 
bit,  the  skin  being  inverted  as  it  is  re¬ 
moved,  then  placed  on  a  flat  board,  and 
so  dried  in  thfe  sun.  A  good  martin 
skin  is  worth  in  the  trade  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  dollars ;  about  ten  or  I 
twelve  shillings.  Very  fine  martins  come 
from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cascade 
and  coast  ranges  of  mountains  ;  the  fur¬ 
ther  north,  the  darker  and  better  are 
the  skins. 

The  Russian  Sable  inhabits  the  forest- 
clad  mountains  of  Siberia,  a  desolate, 
cold,  inhospitable  region.  The  animal 
is  hunted  during  winter,  and  gener¬ 
ally  by  exiles.  There  are  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  taking  the  sable.  Great  numbers 
are  shot  with  small-bore  rifles;  others 
are  trapped  in  steel  and  fall  traps,  and 
many  taken  in  nets  placed  over  their 
places  of  retreat,  into  which  they  are 
tracked  on  the  snow.  Who  can  picture 
to  himself,  without  shuddering,  the  case 
of  the  condemned  sable  -  hunter  ?  He 
leaves,  with  heavy  heart,  the  last  thinly- 
scattered  habitations  which  border  the 
pathless  wilds ;  a  sky  of  clouds  and 
darkness  is  above,  ble.ak  mountains  and 
gloomy  forests  before  him  ;  the  recesses 
of  the  forests,  the  defiles  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  must  be  traversed  :  these  are  the  ' 
haunts  of  the  sable.  The  cold  is  l>elow  ' 
xero,  but  the  fur  will  prove  the  finer!  | 
Nerved  by  necessity,  and  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  sharing  the  gains,  on  he 
presses.  Fatigue  and  cold  exhaust  him, 
a  snow  storm  overtakes  him,  the  bear¬ 
ings  or  way-marks  are  lost  or  forgotten. 
Provisions  fail,  and  too  often  he  who  ^ 
promised,  to  his  expecting  and  anxious  ' 
friends,  a  speedy  return,  is  seen  no  more.  ^ 
Such  is  sable  -  hunting  in  Siberia,  and 
such  the  hapless  fate  of  many  an  exile, ' 
who  perishes  in  the  pursuit  of  what ' 
only  adds  to  the  luxuries  and  snperflui- : 
ties  of  the  great. 

The  Fisher  {MuUela  Penanntii)  is  very  ' 
similar  to  the  pine  martin  in  all  his  < 
habits,  but  much  larger.  Why  it  was  | 
named  a  fisher  1  could  never  imagine,  as  ^ 


it  is  not  known  to  catch  fish  or  go  in  the 
water,  except  to  wash,  or  swim  a  stream. 
It  climbs  readily,  and  lives  on  birds  and 
rodents.  A  very  fine  pair  are  in  the 
Regent’s  Park  Zoological  Gardens.  It 
is  trapped  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
martin.  The  tail  is  very  long  ancl  bushy, 
tapering  to  a  fine  brush-like  point,  and 
quite  black.  At  one  time  a  large  trade 
H'as  carried  on  with  tails,  only  the  tail 
being  worn  by  .Jewish  merchants  as  .an 
ornament  in  Poland.  About  twelve 
thousand  fisher  skins  are  annually  im¬ 
ported.  I  obtained  some  remarkably 
fine  specimens  of  the  fisher  in  the  pine 
woods  of  the  Na-hoi-le-pit-ke  valley,  on 
the  Columbia  river.  The  value,  or  trade 
price,  in  British  Columbia,  is  from  two 
dollars  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per 
skin.  The  fisher  in  full  winter  fur  makes 
a  far  handsomer  muff  than  the  sable. 

The  fur  of  the  Mink  {Mitatela  vison) 
is  vastly  inferior  to  either  the  fisher  or 
martin,  being  harsh,  short,  and  glossy. 
The  habits  of  the  animal,  too,  are  entire¬ 
ly  diflerent.  The  mink  closely  resembles 
the  otter  in  its  mode  of  life,  frequenting 
streams  inland,  and  rocks,  small  islands, 
and  sheltered  bays  on  the  sea-coast.  It 
swims  with  great  ease  and  swiftness, 
captures  fish,  eats  mollusks,  crabs,  and 
any  marine  animal  that  falls  in  its  way. 
Should  a  wounded  duck  or  sea-bird  hap¬ 
pen  to  l>e  discovered  by  this  animal,  it  is 
at  once  pounced  u|)on  and  greedily  de¬ 
voured.  On  the  inland  rivers  it  dives 
for  and  catches  great  numbers  of  cray¬ 
fish,  that  abound  in  almost  every  stream 
east  and  west  of  the  Ca8c.ades.  Along 
the  river  banks,  the  little  heaps  of  cray¬ 
fish  shells  direct  the  Indian  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  mink,  which  is  generally 
caught  with  a  steel  trap  baited  with 
fish.  The  trade  price  is  about  fifty  cents, 
or  two  shillings,  per  skin.  Very  little  of 
the  fur  is  used  in  England,  the  greater 
part  being  again  exporteil  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  About  two  hundred  and  filly 
thousand  skins  are  annually  imported. 
I  procured  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
the  mink  at  Vancouver  Island,  that  are 
now  stuffed  and  set  up  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Ermine  {Mu*tela  longicaudn)  of 
Northwest  America  is  hardly  worth  im¬ 
porting.  The  fur  never  grows  long,  or 
oecomes  white  enough  in  winter.  The 
Indians  use  it  for  ornamental  purposes, 
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and  often  wear  the  skin  as  a  charm,  or 
medicin*^  as  they  terra  it.  In  summer 
the  ermine  -  weasel  is  reddish  brown. 
The  best  ermine  conies  from  Siberia, 
Norw  ay,  and  Russia.  The  black  of  the 
tail  was,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  w'orn  by  any  but  members 
of  the  royal  family. 

The  Raccoon  {Procyon  lotor)  is  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  throughout  North  and 
Nortlnvest  America.  Crafty  and  artful, 
to  an  American  proverb,  his  life  is  en¬ 
tirely  one  of  brigandjige ;  plundering  on 
every  available  opportunity,  and  waging 
destructive  war  on  any  bird,  beast,  or 
reptile  inferior  to  himself  in  strength, 
cour.age,  or  cunning.  The  fur  is  not 
very  valu.able,  being  principally  used  in 
making  carriage  rugs,  and  lining  infe¬ 
rior  cloaks  and  coats  on  the  Continent. 
About  five  hundred  and  tw’enty  thou¬ 
sand  skins  are  sent  annually  from  the 
Hudson’s  Ray  Company’s  territories. 
They  arc  generally  shot ;  those  that  are 
trap[»ed  are^  taken  in  steel  traps. 

The  three  species  of  foxes  traded  by 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  are  the  Red 
Fox  ( Vulpes  mncrourus),  the  Cross 
Fox  (  Var  decttssatus),  and  the  Silver 
Fox  (  Var  argentatus).  I  quite  concur 
with  Professor  Baird  in  making  the  red 
fox  of  British  Columbia  and  Oregon  a 
distinct  species,  and  in  considering  the 
cross  and  silver  foxes  as  varieties  of  the 
red.  I  have  again  and  again  carefully 
examined  large  nunjbers  of  fox  skins  at 
the  different  trading  posts  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  have  invariably  found  every 
intermediate  tint  of  color,  merging  by 
regular  gradations,  from  the  red  into 
the  cross,  and  from  the  cross  into  the 
silver  and  bl.ack,  rendering  it  often  a 
difficult  question  even  for  the  trader 
himself  to  decide  w’hich  of  the  varieties  ; 
a  skin  really  belonged  to.  The  Indians  I 
also  positively  assert  that  cnhs  of  the  I 
three  varieties  are  constantly  seen  in 
the  same  litter.  The  black  and  silver 
fox  skins  are  very  valuable,  a  good  skin 
fetching  readily  from  forty  to  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  £10  to  £12 ;  the  red  fox  is  only 
worth  about  as  many  shillings.  About 
fifty  thousand  red  foxes,  forty-five  hun¬ 
dred  cross,  and  one  thousand  silver,  are 
annually  imported. 

The  Silver  Fox  fur  is  almost  entirely 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  and  Russian  I 
dealers.  The  animals  afe  nearly  all  trap- 1 


ped  in  fall  traps,  very  similar  in  con¬ 
struction  to  those  used  for  the  martin. 

.  The  famed  Beaver  (Castor  fiber),  in 
both  structure  and  habits,  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  animal  killed  and  hunt¬ 
ed  for  the  sake  of  its  skin.  So  much 
was  its  fur  in  demand,  prior  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  silk  and  rabbits’  fur,  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats,  that  tne  poor 
little  rodent  had  in  some  districts  become 
nearly  exterminated.  Descriptions  of 
their  houses  and  dams  have  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  given  by  various  writers’  that  it 
would  be  waste  of  space  to  repeat  them 
here.  On  the  streams  in  Southern  Ore¬ 
gon  the  beaver  is  most  abundant,  and 
one  shallow  lake  I  accidentally  came 
upon  was  literally  filled  with  beaver- 
houses  ;  there  must  have  been  many 
hundred  habitations,  as  the  lake  was 
quite  a  mile  in  width,  and  round  it  the 
trees  were  felled  in  all  directions,  as  if 
the  land  was  being  cleared  for  farming. 
I  do  not  believe  the  curiously  flattened 
scaly  tail  is  ever  used,  save  as  a  power¬ 
ful  oar,  or  rather  rudder,  aiding  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  dive  and  swim,  but  particularly 
in  towing  heavy  sticks  in  rapid  streams 
or  across  pools  to  its  dams  and  houses. 
Quite  as  many  trees  are  cut  by  the 
beaver’s  sharp  teeth  to  procure  food  as 
to  construct  dams  ;  the  bark  of  the  top¬ 
most  branches  of  the  Populus  tremu- 
loides,  or  aspen,  being  its  favorite  diet. 

The  beaver  trapper,  be  he  w’hite  man 
or  Indian,  must,  of  necessity,  lead  a  soli¬ 
tary,  desolate,  and  dangerous  life.  To 
be  alone  in  the  wildest  solitudes  of  un¬ 
known  wastes  demands  a  courage  and 
endurance  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
lone  trapper  knows  not  tne  emulation, 
the  wild  hurrah  and  crash  of  music  th.at 
cheers  the  soldier  as  he  marches  steadi¬ 
ly  up  to  the  deadly  breach ;  he  cannot 
feel  that  powerful  incentive  to  be  brave 
arising  from  the  knowledge  that  a  gal¬ 
lant  deed  will  be  handed  down  with  his 
name  in  the  pages  of  history  ;  he  has  no 
opportunity  for  display  before  his  fellow- 
man  ;  alone  with  nature  and  his  Creator, 
he  is  self-dependent,  and  his  indomitable 
courage  can  only  spring  from  a  firm  re¬ 
liance  on  his  own  strength,  ever  support¬ 
ed  by  an  unseen  hand.  A  beaver  is  a 
very  difficult  animal  to  trap.  The  trap¬ 
per  knows  at  a  glance  the  various  marks 
of  the  animal,  called  signs  /  these  dis¬ 
covered,  the  next  operation  is  to  find 
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out  how  the  beaver  gets  to  his  house, 
which  is  generally  in  shallow  water. 
Then  a  steel  trap  is  sunk  in  the  water, 
care  being  taken  to  regulate  the  depth, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  below  the  surface ;  this 
is  accomplished  by  either  rolling  in  a  log, 
or  building  in  lar^e  stones.  Immediate¬ 
ly  over* the  trap  is  the  bait,  made  from 
the  castor^  or  medicine  -  gland  of  the 
beaver,  suspended  from  a  stick,  so  as 
just  to  clear  the  water ;  with  a  long  cord 
and  log  of  cedar  wood  as  a  buoy  (to 
mark  the  position  of  the  trap  when  the 
beaver  swims  away  with  it),  the  trap  is 
complete.  The  poor  little  builder,  per¬ 
haps  returning  to  his  home  and  family, 
scents  the  tempting  castor  purposely 
placed  in  his  road;  he  cannot  reach  it 
as  he  swims,  so  he  feels  about  with  his 
bind-legs  for  something  to  stand  on ; 
this,  too,  has  been  craftily  placed  for 
him.  Potting  down  his  feet  to  stretch 
up  for  the  coveted  morsel,  he  finds  them 
suddenly  clasped  in  an  iron  embrace : 

^  there  is  no  hope  of  escape.  The  log, 
revealing  his  hiding  place,  is  seize<i  by 
the  trapper,  and  the  imprisoned  beaver 
dispatched  by  a  single  blow  on  the 
head,  and  the  trap  set  again.  A  trapper 
will  sometimes  spend  many  weeks  camp¬ 
ed  near  a  good  beaver  village.  About 
sixty  thousand  skins  are  now  brought 
from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  ter¬ 
ritories,  but  a  great  many  skins  are  also 
procured  from  various  places  in  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Asia.  J  ust  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  trade  in  bea¬ 
ver  now  as  compared  with  what  it  was, 
we  may  mention  that  in  1743  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  alone  sold  twenty- 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
•>  skins,  and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  were  im])orted  into  Ro¬ 
chelle.  In  1788  Canada  supplied  one 
hundred  and  seventy  tbousana,  and  in 
1808  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thou¬ 
sand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
skins. 

The  principal  use  made  of  the  fur  now 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  bonnets  in 
France,  and  in  making  cloaks.  The 
long  hair  is  pull^  out^  and  the  under 
fur  shaved  down  close  and  even  by  a 
machine  ;  some  of  it  is  still  felted  into  a 
kind  of  cloth.  The  castor,  too,  is,  or 
rather  used  to  be,  an  article  of  consider¬ 
able  trade  for  m^icinal  purposes  ;  but 
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iq  these  days  of  progress  it  has  become 
nearly  obsolete,  although  it  is  still  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Indians. 

The  Musk  Rat  {Fiber  Zibeticus)  is 
very  like  the  beaver  in  many  of  its  hab¬ 
its.  A  species  that  I  brought  from  the 
Osoyoos  lakes,  east  of  the  Cascades, 
which  proved  to  be  new,  now  called  Fi¬ 
ber  Oaoyooeenais^  makes  a  house  precise¬ 
ly  like  a  beaver ;  others  live  in  holes  in 
muddy  banks.  The  Indians  generally 
spear  them  through  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
their  dwellings.  Theirfur  is  of  very  little 
value,  although  many  hundred  thousand 
skins  are  annually  imported.  Large  bun¬ 
dles  of  the  tails  of  the  muskrat  are  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaars 
at  Stamboul  as  articles  for  perfuming 
clothes. 

The  Lynx,  or  wild  cat  {Lynx  cana- 
deneis).,  is  common  east  ana  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  fur,  though  soft 
and  prettily  marked,  is  not  of  much 
value.  It  is  either  trapped  in  a  steel 
trap  or  shot  in  the  trees.  I  need  only 
mention  casually  (as  th^  systems  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  animals  are  pretty  much  the 
same)  the  Otter  {Lutra  canadensis),  of 
which  about  seventeen'  thousand  skins 
are  often  procured,  and  the  wolf  {Lupus 
griseus),  which  supplies  fifteen  thousand. 

The  Wolverine,  or  Glutton  {Oulo  lus- 
eus),  is  a  curious  beast,  like  a  tiny  bear, 
but  the  most  dire  and  untiring  enemy 
to  the  martin  trapper,  following  his  steps, 
and  eating  the  martins  after  they  are 
caught.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
cache  (hide)  anything  that  these  robbers 
do  not  find  and  destroy  ;  their  Strength 
is  prodigious,  and  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  attack  a  w’ounded  deer.  The  fur 
is  coarse,  but  used  for  muffs  and  linings. 
Those  from  Siberia  are  deemed  the  best. 
About  twelve  hundred  are  general- 
'  ly  imported.  In  size  the  wolverine  is 
I  rather  larger  than  our  English  badger ; 
I  in  color  dark  brown  ;  tails,  legs,  and  un¬ 
der  parts  black ;  a  light  yellowish  band 
extends  over  the  flanks,  reaching  to  the 
tail.  A  grizzly  patch,  almost  white  in 
old  animals,  covers  the  temples.  The 
head  is  much  like  that  of  the  bear  ;  the 
eyes  are  remarkably  small,  as  are  the 
ears,  which  are  nearly  concealed  in  the 
fur.  The  feet,  large  and  powerful,  are 
armed  w’ith  sharp,  curved  claws.  The 
hair  is  quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  black 
bear,  but  of  coarser  staple.  In  North 
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America  it  is  almost  entirely  oonfiDcd 
to  boreal  regions ;  its  farthest  southern 
range  being  the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake 
in  Utah  territory.  TTie  glutton  is  vora¬ 
cious  and  bloodthirsty,  but  fortunjitely 
its  size  by  no  means  equals  its  ferocity  ; 
there  hardly  lives  a  more  cunning, 
crafty  animal,  preying  on  beavers,  musk¬ 
rats,  and  squirrels.  By  tracking  them 
or  lurking  hid  among  the  lichen  and 
moss-covered  branches  of  the  pine-trees, 
it  pounces  upon  its  prey  and  speedily 
kills  it.  The  sharp  incisor  teeth,  six  in 
each  jaw,  together  with  the  formidable 
claws,  enable  it  to  overcome  animals 
even  superior  to  itself  in  size  and  strength. 
It  appears  a  connecting  link  betwixt  the 
bears  and  weasels. 

Tlie  Skunk  {Mephitis  Americanus)^  so 
renowned  for  the  terrible  stench  it  emits 
when  interfered  with,  is  very  much  1 
more  handsome  than  useful.  So  potent 
is  the  smell  of  the  secretion  it  has  the . 

Eower  of  squirting  many  yards,  that  I ! 

ave  frequently  buried  articles  of  cloth- ! 
ing  and  steel  traps  for  weeks,  and  then  I 
the  stench  has  been  as  bad  as  ever.  | 
The  Indians  generally  shoot  the  skunk,  j 
and  always  skin  it  under  w’ater.  About  | 
a  thousand  skins  are  usually  collected.  | 
Bears,  black,  brown,  and  grizzly,  are 
always  in  demand,  and  used  for  innu¬ 
merable  purposes.  The  number  killed 
annually  is  not  easily  obtained,  but,  at 
a  rough  average,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  nine  thousand.  The  greater  num- 1 
ber  are  killed  in  the  winter,  during  their 
period  of  hibernation. 

The  fur  of  the  Sea  OiieT{Enhydra  Ma¬ 
rina^  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  traded, 
and  IS  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  ani-  j 
mal  is  generally  caught  in  nets,  or  spear- 1 
ed  by  the  coast  Indians  in  the  sea ;  a 
good  skin  is  worth  £40,  trade  price. 
The  sea  otter  ranges  from  Alaska  |o  the 
Californian  coast  in  the  North  Pacific.  1 
It  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  link  be-  j 
tween  the  true  seal  and  the  otter  ;  but  j 
very  little  is  known  about  its  habits,  or  | 
mode  of  reproduction.  Nearly  all  the 
sea-otter  fur  goes  to  China. 

There  is  also  an  immense  trade  in  Rab- 1 
bit  fur.  Added  to  the  many  thousand 
skins  that  annually  come  from  the  Ilud-  j 
son’s  Bay  territones,  1,300,000  are  sold  j 
every  year  in  the  markets  of  London,  j 
the  skins  of  which  are  used  in  the  fur ; 
trade.  1 


In  South  America,  living  in  the  valleys 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  little  animal  (  Chinchilla  Lanigera) 
half  hare,  half  rat,  the  fur  of  which  is 
known  as  Chinchilla.  This  fur  was  much 
valued  and  extensively  used  by  the  older 
inhabitants  of  Peru  and  Chili,  being 
manufactured  into  a  fine  kind  of  cloth, 
and  then  made  into  articles  of  clothing. 
Many  thousand  skins  annually  find  their 
way  into  our  markets,  and  are  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  muffs,  tippets,  and 
lining  for  cloaks.  The  animal  is  entirely 
a  vegetable  feeder,  and  of  most  harmless 
and  inoffensive  habits.  A  pair  may  be 
seen  in  the  Regent’s  Park  Gardens. 

Another  South  American  fur  in  great 
request  is  that  of  the  Coypu  {Muopota- 
mils  Bonariensis)^  also  called  Metrid, 
from  the  Spanish  for  “otter,”  a  name 
derived  from  the  similitude  the  fur  bears 
to  that  animal.  Nearly  all  the  skins  are 
obtained  from  Rio  de  la  Plata.  About 
1,125,212  skins  were  imported  in  one 
year ;  latterly  the  supply  has  been  less, 
although  it  is  still  very  considerable.  The 
long  hair  is  plucked  out,  as  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  beaver,  and,  when  dressed,  the 
skin  much  resembles  that  of  the  beaver 
both  in  color  and  texture,  and  is  used  for 
similar  purposes. 

All  the  fur  skins  previously  mentioned 
are  collected  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  at  the  different  trading  posts  ; 
and,  as  the  system  adopted  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  poets  is  pretty  much  the  same,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  routine  at  Fort  Col¬ 
ville,  on  the  Columbia  river,  will  sufiice 
for  all. 

As  the  furs  are  brought  by  the  Indians 
they  are  traded  by  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  trade-shop.  If  an  Indian  were  to 
bring  a  hundred  skins  of  different  sorts, 
or  all  alike,  he  would  trade  off  every  skin 
separately,  and  insist  on  payment  for 
each  skin  as  he  sold  it ;  hence  it  often 
occupies  several  days  to  barter  a  batch  of 
skins ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
sight  to  w’atch  a  party  of  Indians  select¬ 
ing  from  the  stores  articles  they  require, 
as  they  dispose  of  skin  after  skin.  An 
Indian  trader  needs  to  possess  more  than 
average  patience.  The'  skins,  as  pur¬ 
chased,  are  thrown  behind,  and  then 
carried  to  the  fur  room,  and  piled  in 
heaps,  that  are  constantly  turned  and 
aired.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  gone,  generally  in  April,  the 
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whole  force,  about  four  whiles,  the  per¬ 
manent  stafl'  (the  rest  composed  of  hired 
Indians),  begin  to  pack  all  the  skins  in 
bales  of  from  eighty  pounds  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  weight.  The  outer  cov¬ 
ering  is  buffalo  skin  ;  loops  are  made  to 
each  package,  so  as  to  sling  them  over 
the  pack  saddles  ;  the  pack-saddles  are 
repaired,  and  raw-hide  strips  cut  to  fas¬ 
ten  the  bales  on  to  the  horses.  The 
Company’s  horses,  about  one  hundred 
in  number,  that  have  been  wintered  in 
some  sheltered  valley,  under  the  care  of 
the  Indians,  are  now  brought  to  the 
Fort.  This  is  called  fitting  out  the  bri¬ 
gade.  Their  destination  is  Fort  Hope, 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
F raaer,  there  to  meet  the  steamer  bring¬ 
ing  the  yearly  supplies.  This  is  the  an¬ 
nual  grand  event  in  the  chief  traders’ 
and  employes'  lives,  and  is  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  as  a  schoolboy  anticipates  his 
holidays.  All  being  ready,  the  bales  of 
fur  are  crossed  over  the  Columbia  in  bat¬ 
eaux  (flat-bottomed  boats), and  the  horses 
swim  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards. 
Safely  across,  they  are  packed  and  start¬ 
ed.  The  trip  to  and  from  Fort  Hope 
occupies  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
months.  On  arriving  at  the  Fort  the 
furs  are  handed  over  to  the  steamer,  and 
the  various  goods  to  suj>ply  the  trade  at 
f’ort  Colville,  until  a  similar  exchange 
next  year,  are  handed  over  to  the  chief 
trader,  who  generally  goes  in  charge  of 
the  brigade.  I  was  present  at  Fort  Hope 
in  early  days,  at  a  meeting  of  the  bri¬ 
gades  from  Thompson’s  river,  Camiloops, 
Fort  Colville,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  was 
truly  a  quaint  and  singular  sight.  The 
wild  look,  long  unkempt  hair,  sunburnt 
faces,  and  leatlier  costumes  of  the  trad¬ 
ers,  were  only  exceeded  by  the  still 
wilder  appearance  and  absence  of  al¬ 
most  any  clothing  among  their  Indian 
attendants.  The  scene  while  the  bri¬ 
gades  remained  was  one  continuous 
orgie ;  still  no  harm  came  of  it,  and 
obedience  was  always  readily  observed 
towards  the  traders  when  disputes,  and 
sometimes  blows,  demanded  their  inter¬ 
ference.  When  the  brigades  depart  for 
their  several  destinations,  the  steamer 
leaves  for  Victoria,  where  the  furs  are 
all  sorted  and  repacked,  being  j)res8ed 
into  bales  by  an  enormous  lever ;  and 
rum  and  tobacco  are  placed  betwixt  the 
layers  of  skins  to  keep  but  insects  and 
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the  larvaa  of  moths.  They  are  shipped 
on  board  the  “  Princess  Royal,”  that 
annually  brings  out  the  stores  from 
England  to  Vancouver  Island,  and  are 
eventually  sold  at  public  auction  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  fur  trade 
as  carried  on  by  the  Hudson’s  Ray  and 
other  American  companies. 


Chunbera’i  JournaL 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  SLEEP. 

Twelve  hundred  millions  of  dreams 
make  a  net-work  of  wild  fancies  nightly 
about  our  planet.  To  go,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible,  through  this  w;orld  of  sleep  would 
be  a  stranger  process  than  that  of  ex¬ 
ploring  the  whole  W’aking  world  ;  for  in 
sleep  every  living  being  is  a  ]K)et,  from 
the  baby  that  clings  in  its  dreams  to  the 
I  breasts  of  goddesses,  to  the  centenarian 
;  who,  with  staff  and  spectacles,  hobbles 
I  about  paradise  at  the  heels  of  seraphs. 

.  Sleeping  and  waking  are  the  two  great 
'  ]>henomena  of  our  existence.  What  is 
done  and  thought  in  the  every-day  work¬ 
ing  world,  where  the  ordinary  business 
of  life  is  carried  on,  no  living  creature 
,  has  ever  fully  revealed  tC'  another.  There 
are  reticences  in  the  confessions  of  the 
most  frank,  things  which  cannot,  and 
therefore  which  never  will  be  spoken — 
thoughts  which  transcend  the  limits  of 
language — holies  which  the  power  of  no 
fairy  could  satisfy  —  fears  which  even 
I.iicifer  himself  would  fail  to  exaggerate. 
If  this  portion  of  our  life,  which  is  at 
I  least  subjected  to  our  own  observation, 

'  cannot  be  faithfully  and  fully  described, 
still  less  can  that  other  portion  which 
j  defies  even  our  own  scrutiny,  converts 
us  into  mere  spectators  of  ourselves,  sets 
!  free  our  actions  from  the  control  of  our 
I  will,  and  transforms  us  into  so  many  pas- 
i  sive  spokes  in  the  great  wheel  of  des- 
1  tiny.  Whatever  may  be  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  regulated,  sleep  presents  the 
counterpart  of  the  waking  world  —  dis- 
!  torted,  mutilated,  thrown  into  irremedi- 
I  able  confusion  by  the  force  of  the  imag¬ 
ination. 

I  How  sleep  comes  over  him,  every  man 
I  may  observe,  if  he  will  be  at  the  pains 
— and  it  requires  pains — since  the  drow- 
1  sy  state  which  precedes  the  complete  ab- 
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sorption  of  our  faculties  is  inimical  to  ob¬ 
servation.  If  you  make  the  experiment 
with  your  windows  open  on  a  summer 
night,  you  may  notice  a  curious  succession 
of  emotions  and  sensations  in  your  mind 
and  frame,  produced  by  the  softly-ap¬ 
proaching  foot8tej)s  of  sleep.  You  are 
lulled  almost  into  forgetfulness,  when  the 
bark  of  a  dog,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  the 
grinding  wheels  of  some  passing  vehicle, 
or  the  shout  of  a  drunkard  returning  from 
his  orgies,  frights  away  for  a  moment 
the  gentle  influences  of  slumber.  If  you 
then  take  notice  of  your  condition,  you 
will  become  sensible  that  your  heart, 
which  had  been  soothed  and  rocked  into 
a  sweet  tranquillity,  experiences  a  slight 
but  painful  shock,  accompanied  by  a 
transient  agitatioi^  At  tlie  same  mo¬ 
ment,  the  curtain,  alive  all  over  with 
strange  imagery,  which  sleep  had  begun 
to  let  down  before  the  retina  of  your  in¬ 
ner  siglit,  is  sharply  drawn  up,  though 
not  so  sharply  but  that  you  may  discern 
what  it  represents,  as  it  slides  upwards 
like  a  film  into  some  dark  sheath  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  intricate  mechanism  of 
your  brain.  I  have  noticed  this  process 
several  times,  though  not  so  many  times 
as  to  justify  me  in  using  the  word  often. 

The  physiologist  assassinated  in  a  bath 
by  Charlotte  Corday,  wrote,  before  the 
beginningof  the  revolution,  an  extreme¬ 
ly  curious  Jpeok  on  Man,  which  is  scarce 
and  little  read  now.  The  copy  I  possess 
was  found  in  a  prisoner’s  cell  during  the 
pillaging  of  the  Bastile  in  the  month  of 
July,  1789.  This  strange  man — at  least 
when  he  wrote  his  book  —  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  enjoyed  sweet  sleep, 
since  in  discussing  its  nature  and  phe¬ 
nomena  he  obviously  speaks  from  expe¬ 
rience.  “  At  the  approach  of  Morj)heu8,” 
he  says,  “  the  force  of  our  activity  is  di¬ 
minished  ;  our  fatigued  limbs  yield  to  las¬ 
situde,  and  sink  under  their  own  weight ; 
the  head  drops  gradually  upon  the  shoul¬ 
der  ;  a  sentiment  of  calm  delight  per¬ 
vades  the  frame  ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
our  blood  paced  through  our  veins  with 
a  more  peaceful  flow.  Our  senses  have 
already  ceased  to  act,  though  none  of 
them  has  altogether  lost  its  power ;  little 
by  little,  consciousness  deserts  its  post, 
the  eyes  are  closed  by  the  soft  fingers  of 
slumber,  a  delicious  calm  reigns  through 
the  whole  frame  ;  even  the  soul  is  steep¬ 
ed  in  an  inexpressible  serenity,  forget¬ 


ting  everything,  forgetting  itself,  and 
seems  to  lose  itself  imperceptibly  in  in_ 
sensibility.”  To  bring  about  this  desir 
able  state  of  things,  which  will  not  al¬ 
ways  come  at  our  bidding,  men  have  had 
recourse  to  various  contrivances.  Bacon, 
before  retiring  at  night,  used  to  indulge 
himself  with  a  posset  of  strong  ale, 
which  helped  better  than  wine  to  subdue 
the  sprightly  activity  of  his  fancy,  which 
would  otherwise  have  resisted  the  force 
of  sleep;  Harvey,  who  taught  his  con¬ 
temporaries  the  old  Greek  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  used,  like 
Franklin,  to  induce  somnolence  by  get¬ 
ting  out  of  bed,  and  walking  about  his 
chamber  in  his  shirt,  till  half  congealed, 
after  which  the  warmth  of  the  blankets 
w’as  welcome,  and  soon  induce<l  slumber. 
Other  persons  afflicted  with  wakefulness 
call  the  bards  to  their  aid,  and  compel 
the  presence  of  Death’s  half  -  brother  by 
the  magic  of  potent  verse.  The  best 
plan  is,  when  health  and  the  supply  of 
animal  spirits  will  allow,  to  determine 
not  to  go  to  sleep  at  all,  but  to  draw 
up  the  blinds,  and  look  out,  if  it  be 
a  clear  night,  at  the  stars,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  divine  whither  they  and  we  are 
travelling  through  the  inflnite  gulfs  of 
space.  This  pious  exercise  gradually 
subdues,  if  anything  can,  the  pertur¬ 
bations  of  the  mind,  and  brings  on,  as 
if  against  our  will,  the  tranquillity  we 
covet. 

Sora'e  have  contended  that  grief  and 
sorrow  are  things  inimical  to  sleep, 
which  cannot,  they  imagine,  repose  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof  with  such  guests. 
Thus,  Young : 

“  Sleep  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe. 
To  light  on  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear.” 

But  this  is  inconsistent  with  experience : 
deep  grief  and  protracted  sorrow  almost 
inevitably  cause  sleep,  by  exhausting  the 
animal  spirits,  and  producing  a  collapse 
in  the  nervous  system.  Children  and 
women  often  sob  themselves  to  sleep. 
Tears  are,  in  fact,  soporific  ;  for,  by  de¬ 
serting  the  well-springs  where  they  are 
generated  in  the  brain,  they  render  flac¬ 
cid  the  thinking  apparatus,  and  occasion 
a  mental  weariness,  which  is  followed 
at  the  next  step  by  oblivion.  Care, 
anxiety,  and  remorse  are;  on  the  other 
hand,  altogether  hostile  to  this  innocent 
nourisber  of  life.  To  know  what  a  hu* 
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man  being  is,  and  has  been,  yon  should  the  possessor  ceases  to  be  waking.  There 
steal  upon  him  or  her,  when,  by  what-  are  innumerable  minute  muscles  in  the 
ever  prelirainaries,  long  or  short,  agoniz-  tissue  of  the  lips,  the  slightest  movement 
ing  or  delightful,  the  total  absorption  of  of  any  one  of  which  changes  the  expres- 
the  senses  has  at  length  been  brought  sion  of  the  countenance  ;  and  so  through- 
about.  It  is  affirmed  by  many,  and  may  out  the  face.  When  all  is  serene,  the 
be  true,  that  the  course  of  life  is  leu  meaning  conveyed  by  the  whole  is  mere- 
stamped  indelibly  upon  the  features  after  ly  that  of  sweet  repose  ;  but  when  the 
death.  It ,  is  certainly  so  stamped  in  imagination  is  at  work  within,  creating, 
sleep.  In  the  court  of  the  Roman  empe-  arranging,  painting,  shifting  its  scenery 
rors  men  habitually  wore,  through  fear,  and  characters,  slight  evanescent  indica- 
what  was  aptly  termed  a  jtissus  vtiUus,  tions  become  visible  without^  smiles,  tre- 
or  countenance  at  command.  The  same  mors  of  the  lips  or  eyelids,  blushes,  tears, 
is  the  case,  more  or  less,  at  all  times  and  which  roll  down  the  cheeks  like  molten 
everywhere.  Few  would  be  willing  to  sorrow,  raise  in  part  the  curtain  from  the 
seem  what  they  are  ;  the  majority  need  soul,  and  show  what  it  is  emoying  or 
a  mask,  and  are  at  pains  to  put  it  on  suffering  at  the  moment.  Wnat  ideas  * 
every  morning,  to  delude  their  fellow-  are,  no  man  has  explained,  still  less  can 
creatures  when  they  come  into  their  pres-  we  reveal  how  thej^affect  or  act  upon 
ence.  None  but  those  who  think  them-  each  other.  Perhaps  they  are  strictly 
selves  good  enough  to  be  contemplated  affiliated  from  birth  to  death  in  one  un- 
by  gods  or  men  in  their  true  lineaments  broken  chain,  which,  waking  or  sleeping 
and  proportions,  omit  this  precaution,  runs  through  our  whole  being,  or  rather 
and  they  are  commonly  hated  for  their  constitutes  it,  for,  except  as  to  the  mere 
intrepidity.  But  all  put  off  the  mask  in  shell,  we  are  nothing  but  a  series  of  ideas 
sleep,  though  in  most  cases  sorely  against  and  emotions.  Like  rivers  which  run 
their  will.  Even  in  earliest  infancy,  the  partly  above,  partly  under  ground,  our 
character,  to  a  discerning  eye,  begins  to  life  is  alternately  visible  and  concealed 
loom  above  the  horizon.  In  some,  wheth-  when  it  moves  through  the  sunshine,  or 
er  young  or  old,  there  is,  during  sleep,  a  through  the  caverns  of  sleep, 
grace,  an  abandon,  a  serene  content-  Few  have  endeavored  to  follow  the 
ment,  a  placid  absence  of  anxiety,  all  be-  soul  in  its  retirement,  to  note  what  it 
tokening  innocence  of  life  and  purpose,  j  then  does,  thinks,  or  speaks.  That  it  is 
Painful  reserves  reveal  their  existence  in  powerful,  that  it  is  eloquea^  that  it  is 
the  small  muscles  about  the  corners  of  poetical  then,  if  at  no  other  time,  has 
the  mouth,  which,  being  pinched  and  been  demonstrated  by  many  examples, 
drawl)  tight,  during  the  day,  as  if  to  But  the  M'aking  and  the  sleeping  soul 
keep  back  by  physical  exertion  the  con-  are  identical ;  what  the  latter  aoes  when 
fessions  always  ready  to  escape,  fail  to  freed  from  all  fetters,  the  former  would  do 
relax  even  in  sleep,  and  give  to  the  coun-  if  it  dared.  The  character  cannot  be  put 
tenance  a  hard,  repelling  aspect.  To  off,  like  a  change  of  raiment,  when  we 
gaze  at  such  a  face  when  unprotected  by  step  from  one  condition  of  existence  into 
Its  habitual  disguise,  is  in  a  high  degree  the  other ;  our  virtues,  our  vices,  our 
humiliating  and  painful ;  the  idiosyn-  passions,  our  aspirations,  cling  to  us 
crasy  of  the  consciousness  concealed  be-  sleeping  or  waking.  The  greatest  wri- 
neath  that  screen  of  skin,  muscles,  and  ters  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  vis- 
sinews,  you  do  not,  and  perhaps  never  can  ions  of  the  night,  “  when  deep  sleep  fall- 
know  ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  if  you  eth  upon  man.”  Shakespeare  is  rich  in 
did  you  would  not  be  rendered  happier  descriptions  of  the  avenues  to  the  palace 
by  the  discovery.  On  the  other  hand,  of  dreams,  sometimes  paved  with  horror, 
there  are  faces  which  in  sleep  look  like  a  and  overshadowed  by  shapes  of  agony 
vision  of  paradise — not  for  their  beauty,  and  dread.  Listen  to  the  murderer-king, 
not  for  their  youth,  but  for  something  as  he  reveals  from  his  dreamless  couch, 
internal,  far  transcending  both,  which  his  cravings  for  the  solace  of  forgetful- 
sleep  reveals  in  all  its  powers  for  the  de-  ness  : 

light  of  those  who  observe.  Everybody  “How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
knows  the  language  of  the  features.  Are  at  this  hour  asleep !  O  Sleep,  gentle 
which  does  not  cease  to  speak  because  Sleep, 
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Nature’s  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted 
thee. 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids 
down. 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

Why  rather.  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky 
cribs. 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 

And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy 
slumber. 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the 
great?” 

Sleep,  however,  has  no  objections  to  the 
buzzing  of  night-flies,  to  smoky  cabins, 
or  to  hard  pallets,  provided  he  can  lay 
his  head  on  the  soft  pillow  of  a  clear 
conscience.  The  inmates  of  the  smoky 
cabins  might  not  have  butchered  their 
cousins  by  treachery,  might  not  have  put 
strangers  to  death  without  law  or  jus¬ 
tice,  might  not  have  indented  the  peace¬ 
ful  plains  of  their  country  with  the  hoofs 
of  hostile  steeds,  as  the  regal  criminal 
to  whom  sleep  refused  to  come  had  done. 
What  frighted  away  the  gentle  god  was 
the  howl  of  the  hell-hounds  that  attend 
on  guilt,  the  Erinys,  as  Shakespeare  him¬ 
self  calls  her,  that  tracks  the  blood-spiller 
to  his  grave.  Well  might  he  wail  and 
lament  as  one  with  whom  “  nature’s 
sweet  restorer  ”  refused  to  abide.  To 
him,  with  more  justice  than  to  the  lover 
maddened  with  jealousy,  might  it  be 
said:.  / 

“  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet 
sleep  4 

Which  thou  ow’dst  yesterday.”  . 

P.allet8  hard  or  soft,  have  not  much  to 
do  with  the  slumbers  that  visit  those  who 
lie  upon  them.  I  have  enjoyed  the  sweet¬ 
est  of  sweet  sleeps  stretched  on  pease-' 
haulm  in  a  cow-house;  on  a  stone  floor 
in  a  caravansary,  with  five  thousand  arm¬ 
ed  enemies  prowling  about  on  the  out¬ 
side  ;  on  horseback  in  a  dark  night  on 
the  edge  of  precipices ;  and  exclaimed 
with  Sancho :  “  Blessed  be  the  man  that 
invented  sleep !  It  wrappeth  a  man  about 
like  a  garment  1”  Yet  place  occasionally 
enhances  the  delight  of  the  sleeper,  by 
aiding  to  paint  his  dreams  with  brilliant 
or  delicate  colors,  and  soothe  the  ear  of 
his  fancy  with  the  sound  of  loving  voices. 
Once,  far  up  in  the  Nile,  on  a  little  mam- 
millated  sandbank,  I  tasted  sleep  in  its 
sweetest,  richest,  most  fascinating,  aud 


gorgeous  habit,  down  beyond  the  Sahara. 
The  sun  had  sunk,  leaving  in  the  heavens 
long  trails  of  glory — a  mixture  of  sap¬ 
phire  and  blood-red  vapor,  with  saffron, 
kmethyst,  and  beryl.  All  day  the  ther¬ 
mometer  had  stood  at  100"  in  the  shade, 
but  so  tempered  by  refreshing  winds  from 
the  west,  that  it  seemed  then  only  to  have 
reached  pleasure-point.  There  was  a  lan¬ 
guor  in  the  atmosphere,  filled  with  the 
dozy,  drowsy  hum  of  insects,  rendered 
doubly  slumberous  by  the  low,  rippling 
murmur  of  the  great  river,  as  it  glided 
past  towards  the  northern  tropic.  These 
influences  subdued  the  mind  to  a  pleasing 
melancholy,  so  that  I  passed  out  of  the 
waking  into  the  sleeping  world  with  deli¬ 
cious  unconsciousness.  Without  being  too 
profound  in  the  metaphysics  of  dreams,  I 
yet  venture  to  believe  that  the  testimony 
of  the  senses  enters  largely  into  their 
structure ;  colors  borrowed  from  the 
skies  and  landscapes  around,  the  figures 
of  palm-trees,  the  masses  of  rock,  the 
lake-like  breadth  of  waters, camels,  horses, 
buffaloes,  thrown  confusedly  together  by 
the  kaleidoscopic  power  of  fancy,  con¬ 
verted  my  dream  on  the  sandy  island  into 
a  reflection  of  paradise.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  curtain  first  dropped  between 
me  and  the  outer  world,  I  found  myself, 
not  on  a  tropical  river,  but  in  my  mother’s 
garden  in  England,  over  which  tropical 
skies  expanded,  tropical  vegetation  beau¬ 
tified  with  the  banana, the  mimosa,and  the 
doum-palm.  Long  rows  of  beehives,  with 
clusters  of  insects  entering  or  quitting 
them,  stretched  beside  the  hedges;  flow¬ 
ers  of  brilliant  hues  sent  forth  from  their 
tiny  bells  the  hum  of  their  plunderers ; 
while  my  mother,  in  the  attire  of  her 
bright  youth,  led  me  hither  and  thither 
by  the  hand  as  a  little  child.  Suddenly, 
the  sky  became  clouded ;  a  deep,  pro¬ 
longed  wail  assailed  the  sense  of  hearing ; 
the  whole  landscape  shivered  and  broke 
up,  and  I  woke  abruptly,  with  the  dismal 
howl  of  a  troop  of  jackals  in  my  ears. 
They  were  sweeping  northward  after 
some  fleet  prey,  probably  a  light  gazelle  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  sound  died  away 
in  the  distance.  Calm  and  stillness  then 
returned,  and  brooded  over  the  whole 
scene.  Never  did  earth  appear  more 
beautiful  than  at  that  moment,  overhung 
by  hosts  of  stars  and  constellations,  large, 
liquid,  flashing  rather  than  twinkling  in 
the  dark-blue  vault  of  infinite  space.  It 
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was  on  such  a  night  as  that  I  felt  sure 
that  some  antique  Egyptian  priest,  med¬ 
itating,  perhaps,  on  thifl  very  island,  per¬ 
suaded  liimself  that  the  voice  he  heard 
on  both  sides  of  him  was  the  voice  of  a 
god — of  Osiris  himself.  From  the  whole 
expanded  surface  of  the  rippling  waves 
it  ascended  musically  and  solemnly  into 
the  dusky  air,  where,  mingling  with  the 
lispingsof  th4  breeze,  it  produced  a  deli¬ 
cious  concert.  At  no  great  distance,  in 
a  grove  of  palms,  sang  the  nightingale, 
not  sullenly  or  sadly,  as  poets  feign,  but 
with  a  rich,  full  gush  of  joy.  Was  that 
also  a  dream  ?  It  may  have  been,  for  at 
no  other  time  did  I  hear  the  nightingale 
in  tropical  Africa.  About  Cairo,  her  song 
is  common,  where,  as  she  perches  among 
cypresses,  surrounded  by  mortuary  cupo¬ 
las,  her  notes  undoubt^ly  sound  like  a 
lament  for  the  dead. 

Physiologists  admit — and  if  they  did 
not,  it  would  not  be  the  less  indisputa¬ 
ble — that  the  mind  is  not  entirely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  senses  in  sleep.  To  demon¬ 
strate  this  fact,  numerous  experiments 
have  at  various  times  been  made.  The 
difficulty  in  such  cases  is  to  insure  a  re¬ 
port  strictly  conformable  to  truth, without 
additions,  without  abatement,  without 
coloring — in  short,  an  exact  photograph 
of  the  dream.  Shakespeare  alludes  to 
this  sort  of  jiractical  philosophy,  and  j)uts 
forth  his  subtle  theory  under  show  of 
describing  the  pranks  of  Queen  Mab.  Ilis 
exposition  is  lively,  and  not  without  a 
dash  of  satire,  but  exquisitely  true  to 
nature.  The  predominant  sense  being 
out  of  the  question,  the  experiment  has 
to  be  made  with  the  other  four,  and  first 
with  hearing.  A  gentle  sleeper,  in  full 
health,  youth,  and  animal  spirits,  has 
been  set  to  sleep  during  summer  in  a 
chamlH*r  opening  upon  a  ganlen,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  w’hich  a  skilful  person 
has  played  soft  music  late  in  the  night. 
The  sleeper,  describing  her  sensations, 
said  she  at  first  appeared  to  be  plunged 
into  a  world  of  bright  clouds,  which 
folded  her' round,  exciting  sentiments  of 
strong  delight.  Then  she  descended  upon 
a  bank  of  violets,  while  voices  of  exquisite 
harmony  filled  the  air.  Being, watched 
by  tlie  light  of  a  dim  lamp,  the  sleeper’s  j 
face  at  this  time  seemed  pale  with  emo¬ 
tion,  and  jiresently,  as  the  music  became 
more  and  more  sad,  tears  appeared  be¬ 
tween  the  eyelashes,  and  gradually  trick¬ 


led  down  the  cheeks.  Had  the  sounds 
ceased,  the  lady  would  have  awaked  at 
oYice;  to  prevent  which,  a  transition  was 
skilfully  made  to  a  lively  air,  which  in  a 
short  time  brought  smiles  upon  the  lips. 
Xo  memory  is  sufficiently  tenacious  to 
record  without  breaks  or  stops  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  evolutions  of  a  dream.  The 
sleeper,  who  was  not  a  mother,  said  she 
dreamed  she  was  shedding  tears  because 
ersous  were  forcing  away  from  her  a 
aby  which  she  had  at  her  breast ;  when 
suddenly  the  scene  changed,  and  she 
found  herself  in  a  vast  saloon,  encircled 
by  singers  and  dancers,  sometimes  eating 
grapes  or  pomegranates,  drinking  wine, 
and  laughing  merrily.  One  or  two  strokes 
of  martial  music,  striking  violently  upon 
the  sensorium,  awoke  the  sleeper  at  once. 

In  Shakespeare,  we  find  a  curious  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  wife’s  observations  on  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  her  sleeping  husband.  The 
passage  may  at  first  sight  be  thought 
too  prolix  and  minute ;  but  as  m.any 
persons  do,  in  exciting  circumstances, 
talk  in  their  sleep,  the  statement  is  not 
inconsistent  with  nature.  The  speaker 
is  Lady  Percy,  and  the  time  immediate¬ 
ly  before  the  breaking  out  of  Northum¬ 
berland’s  rebellion  against  Henry  IV. 

“In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have 
watched, 

And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars ; 

S]>cuk  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding 
steed ; 

Cry,  Courage  !  —  to  the  field  f  And  thou 
hast  talked 

Of  sallies  and  retires;  of  trenches,  tents; 

Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets; 

Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin ; 

Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 

And  all  the  current  of  a  heady  fight 

Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  l>een  so  at  war. 

And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy 
sleep. 

That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy 
brow 

Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturli^d  stream ; , 

And  in  tbv  face  strange  motions  have  ap¬ 
peared. 

Such  as  wc  see  when  men  restrain  their 
breath 

On  some  great  sudden  baste.  O,  what 
portents  are  these  ? 

Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 

And  1  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not" 

This  obviously  is  not  a  mere  fanciful 
description,  but  a  record  of  the  accurate 
study  of  a  sleeping  face.  Elsewhere,  in 
a  more  sportive  and  sarcastic  mood,  he 
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snpgests  what  would  probably  be  the 
effects  of  touching  at  various  points  the 
persons  of  sleepers.  To  Queen  Mab  is 
delegated  the  task  of  awakening  by  the 
delicate  pressure  of  her  wand  the  imagi¬ 
nations  of  Slumber‘'s  prisoners  ;  though 
she  is  likewise  represented  as  driving 
bodily  in  her  carriage  through  the  balls 
of  fancy : 

“  Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies’  coach-makers ; 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by 
night 

Through  lovers’  brains,"  and  then  they 
dream  of  love  ; 

On  courtiers’  knees,  that  dream  on  court- 
*  sies  straight ; 

O'er  lawyers’  fingers,  who  straight  dream 
on  fees ; 

O’er  ladies’  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses 
dream  .W 

As  is  implied  by  the  various  portions 
of  this  speech,  the  passions  are  the  great 
fountains  of  dreams — love,  pride,  ambi¬ 
tion,  which  exert  their  magic  power  in 
sleep,  calling  up  forms  of  beauty,  placing 
the  individual  in  elevated  situations,  or 
soothing  him  with  the  exercise  of  power. 
Milton’s  most  exquisite  sonnet  is  based 
on  a  dream  of  love  and  sorrow : 

“  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint, 

Come*to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave.” 

And  throughout  the  poetry  of  the  world, 
we  find  scattered  here  and  there  pictures 
or  fragments  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
more  lovely  than  any  the  material  world 
could  supply. 

Nevertheless,  sleep  is  no  flatterer,  but 
gives  to  every  man  a  compound  of  the 
acquisitions  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
making,  and  a  keen  consciousness  of  the 
result  of  the  actions  which  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  performing.  But  though, 
in  the  base  anu  malignant,  nature  hangs 
out  during  slumber  a  flag  to  warn  all 
whom  it  may  concern  that  snakes  and 
aspics  are  coiled  secretly  within,  her 
revelations  go  no  further.  No  one  can 
step  within  the  curtain  which  conceals 
the  delights  or  the  agonies  that  come  to 
the  h&ppy  or  to  the  unhappy  man  in 
sleep.  Byron  used  to  say  he  should  like 
to  know  how  a  man  felt  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  murder — a  point  upon  which 
some  of  his  ancestors  could  have  enlight¬ 
ened  him.  The  feelings  in  that  case 
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would  greatly  depend  on  the  part  of  the 
world  and  the  state  of  the  society  in 
which  the  murderer  might  live  ;  for 
there  are  regions  in  which,  when  one 
has  killed  and  eaten  bis  victim,  he  rests 
as  comfortably  as  if  ho  had  supped  on 
mutton ;  while  there  are  others  in  which 
he  would  never  again  find  a  moment’s 
peace,  but,  waking  or  sleeping,  be  hunt¬ 
ed  by  remorse  to  his  grave.*  ft  is  a  com¬ 
mon  belief  that,  in  sleep,  fancy  and  im¬ 
agination  wake,  while  reason  slumbers ; 
in  which  case,  many  persons  maybe  said 
to  pass  their  whole  lives  in  a  dream. 

Goethe  used  to  discuss  with  the  physi¬ 
ologist  Muller  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
and  dreams,  but  could  come  no  nearer 
their  substance  and  structure  than  the 
philosophers  of  past  times ;  nor  will 
discoveries  be  made  unless  through  a 
long  series  of  experiments  on  food,  drink, 
dress,  habits,  air,  water,  and  situation, 
in  connection  with  sleep.  Others  have 
remarked  that  there  are  wine -dreams, 
spirit-dreams,  and  beer-dreems  ;  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  with  equal  truth,  that 
there  are  dreams  of  the  mountains  and 
dreams  of  the  plains.  If  you  sleep  on 
the  Alps,  and  observe  the  phenomena 
which  attend  it,  you  will  find  that  they 
differ  according  to  the  scale  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  are  even  modified  by  being  on 
the  north  or  south  of  the  chain.  If  your 
chamber  be  about  five  or  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  high- 
Ijr  probable  that  you  will  experience  a  de¬ 
licious  feeling ;  the  heart  will  seem  light 
and  buoyant;  a  gentle  thrill  of  pleas¬ 
ure  will  pass  through  the  whole  frame  ; 
the  brain  seems  steeped  in  ambrosia,  and 
von  will  sink  into  forgetfulness  through 
layers,  as  it  were,  of  exquisite  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Even  on  the  summit  of  the  passes, 
at  an  elevation  of  eight  or  nine  thousand 
feet,  little  difference  in  the  state  of  your 
sensations  is  perceptible  ;  but  on  the 
Andes  and  IlimaLaya,  if  you  ascend  much 
above  the  level  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  lungs 
labor  with  the  thin  air,  and  small  blood¬ 
vessels  are  apt  to  start.  Sleep  is  then 
disturbed  beyond  description,  haunted 
by  dreadful  phantoms,  and  scarcely  at 
all  refreshing.  It  is  still  worse  in  places 
like  Rome,  where  malaria  prevails.  The 
miasma  then  appears  to  feed  upon  the 
flame  of  life,  (Timinishing  its  force  im¬ 
perceptibly,  sapping  the  energies  of  the . 
frame,  rendering  the  mind  dull  and  spir- 
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itless,  and  descending  like  a  nightmare 
on  the  soul  in  dreams,  indescribably 
loathsome  and  depressing.  An  Italian 
general,  talking  on  this  subject,  used  a 
very  strong  expression.  A  night,  he 
said,  passed  in  tne  Pontine  Marshes,  or 
in  the  Maremma,  is  hell.  When  a  fugi¬ 
tive,  previous  to  escaping  into  life-long 
exile,  he  had  tried  it  often,  and  it  made 
so  terrible  an  impression  on  his  memory 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
haunted  him  like  a  Fury  through  life, 
towards  the  close  of  which  it  urged  him 
to  seek,  by  the  fumes  of  ardent  spirits, 
to  subdue  the  enemy  in  his  brain.  It  is 
equally  true  that  pleasant  odors  refresh 
the  sleeping  brain,  playing  with  its  fan¬ 
cies,  and  shaping  them  into  scenes  of 
extraordinary  beauty. 


Edinburgh  RcTtew. 

POSTHUMOUS  WRITINGS  OF  ALEXIS 
DE  TOCQUEVILLE* 

The  critics,  who,  in  common  with  our¬ 
selves,  had  occasion  to  review  four  years 
ago  the  Memoir  and  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Mt  de  TocquevUle  (which  have 
since  been  translated  into  English  by  an  j 
able  hand),  ventured  to  remark  that,  in  i 
spite  of  the  zeal  and  the  fidelity  with  ! 
which  M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont  had 
portrayed  the  life  and  edited  the  papers 
of  bis  illustrious  friend,  his  task  M'as 
still  incomplete.  Indeed,  be  himself  in¬ 
formed  us  that  much  still  remained  in 
the  shape  of  unfinished  fragments  and . 
unpublished  letters  which  might  one  day 
form  part  of  a  more  extended  publica¬ 
tion.  We  urged  him  to  give  a  larger 
selection  of  these  documents  to  the 
world ;  for  although  they  may  not  have 
received  that  exquisite  finish  which  M.  de 
Tocqueville  himself  loved  to  impart  to  all 
he  published,  yet  the  scattered  thoughts 
of  so  powerful  a  mind  are  sometimes  even 
more  forcible  and  impressive  than  his 
mature  compositions,  and  the  charm  of 
his  tender  and  meditative  letters  to  his 
family  and  his  private  friends  is  inex¬ 
haustible.  ,M.  de  Beaumont  has  given 


*  (Euvrt*  CompUiet  {TAUxis  de  Toeqveville. 
Tomes  VII.  et  VIII.  Correspondance,  Melanges, 
Fragments  Historiqaes  ct  Notes  sur  I'Ancien 
Regime  la  Revolution  et  I'Empire,  Voyages, 
Pe^ea,  entiirement  inedlto.  Paris.  1866. 


ear  to  these  observations.  Encouraged 
by  the  prodigious  interest  which  was 
excited  in  France  and  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  by  his  former  volumes,  he  has  now 
enlarged  the  plan  of  them.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  works  ‘of  Tocqueville  has 
been  prepared  for  the  press,  which  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  writings  al¬ 
ready  M'ell  known  to  all  readers,  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  speeches  and  reports  pre¬ 
pared  -for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a 
volume  of  fragments  principally  relating 
to  the  masterly  analysis  of  the  IVench 
Revolution  on  which  the  author  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  thne  of  his  death,  and  an 
additional  volume  of  Correspondence. 
Tliese  publications  are  entirely  new,  and 
they  are  of  the  very  highest  interest  and 
value.  In  the  selection  of  the  volume  of 
letters  previously  published,  M.  de  Be.iu- 
mont  was  restrained  by  mgtives  of  deli¬ 
cacy  from  laying  before  the  world  the 
confidential  effusions  of  intimate  friend¬ 
ship,  and  by  motives  of  prudence  from 
calling  attention  to  the  political  opinions 
of  Tocqueville,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  present  Government  of  France. 
Already  time,  death,  and  the  progress 
of  events  have  removed  some  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  publication  which  existed  three 
years  ago.  The  result  is,  that  the  let¬ 
ters  now  produced  have  a  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  and  a  more  decided  tone  than  those 
which  had  formerly  appeared — indeed, 
it  was  for 'this  reason  that  they  were 
then  w'ithheld  from  the  public ;  and 
many  of  them  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
political  affairs,  even  at  the  present  time, 
to  an  extent  wliich  the  admirers  and  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  present  Government  of 
France  will  probably  consider  indiscreet 
and  inconvenient.  We  rejoice,  on  the 
contrary,  that  M.  de  Beaumont  has  had 
the  courage  to  produce  these  most  re¬ 
markable  papers.  They  contain  the 
thoughts  of  a  man,  ^eat  as  a  writer, 
but  greater  still  by  Ins  undaunted  inde¬ 
pendence  and  by  his  undying  love  of 
freedom;  and  wearo  not  sure  that  Tocque¬ 
ville,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  and 
intellect,  ever  wrote  anything  more  like¬ 
ly  to  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  his 
country,  or  to  guide  her  back  froth  serv¬ 
itude  to  liberty,  than  these  posthumous 
leaves,  penned  many  years  ago  in  the 
solitude  of  his  Norman  home  and  in  the 
confidence  of  private  friendship.  There 
is  in  these  volumes  the  same  profound 
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insight  which  pervades  all  the  works  of 
the  author  into  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  those  vices  of  democrat¬ 
ic  society,  which,  under  the  first  and  the 
second  Empire,  have  twice  thrown  back 
the  French  nation  from  the  ardent  en¬ 
joyment  of  freedom  into  a  submissive 
olK‘dieuce  to  absolute  power.  And  if  it 
be  true  that,  after  a  vigil  of  seventeen 
years,  some  streaks  of  dawning  light  are 
again  visible  on  the  horizon — if  some  in¬ 
dications  are  again  felt  that  this  slumber 
is  not  to  be  perpetual — then  it  is  in  this 
language  that  Tocqueville,  and  those 
who  like  him  have  watched  through  the 
night  in  despondency,  but  notin  despair, 
would  address  the  awakened  sleeper. 
To  these  passages  of  his  correspondence 
we  shall  presently  direct  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  attention. 

After  a  long  hesitation  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  subject  to  employ  his  mind  on  a 
great  work,  when  the  collapse  of  the 
Republic  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851  had, 
terminated  his  political  career,  Tocque¬ 
ville  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  philo¬ 
sophical  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  great  Revolution,  which  had  for 
sixty  years  swayed  to  and  fro  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  his  country.  Rut  with  charac¬ 
teristic  originality,  he  sought  for  the 
earliest  indications  of  these  phenomena 
in  the  preceding  age,  and  he  exhumed 
the  administrative  records  of  the  old 
monarchy  from  beneath  the  lava  of  the 
great  eruption.  Probably  no  living 
Frenchman  had  acquired  so  accurate  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  France  before 
the  Revolution,  and  be  said  in  one  of 
his  letters,  “  If  anybody  wants  to  found 
a  professorship  of  the  old  administrative 
law  of  the  country,  I  believe  I  could  fill 
it.”  The  result  of  these  inquiries  was 
the  book  on  the  Utate  Jb\ancc  before 
the  Jievokition,  which  is  in  every  one’s 
hands.  Rtit  this  was  only  the  prelude 
of  his  task.  Ilis  intention  was  to  ap- 

ftroach  the  Revolution  itself ;  to  pass 
ightly  over  the  course  of  events,  al¬ 
though  he  had  mastered  them  with  in¬ 
conceivable  labor  and  precision  ;  and  to 
deduce  from  them  certain  general  prin¬ 
ciples  w’hich  acute  reflection  and  en¬ 
larged  experience  enabled  him  to  trace 
throughout  this  protracted  convulsion. 
For  it  was  oqe  oi  bis  fixed  convictions 
that,  however  perplexing,  unexpected, 
and  contradictory  the  course  of  events 


may  be,  they  are  rigorously  governed 
by  laws  of  human  nature  as  determinate 
as  the  laws  of  the  physical  w'orld  ;  and 
that  these  laws  can  be  traced  by  a  suffi¬ 
cient  power  of  observation  and  analysis 
even  into  the  regions  of  metaphysical  ab¬ 
straction,  although  the  people  and  even 
its  leaders  and  teachers  may  be  totally 
unconscious  of  the  influence  by  which 
their  movements  are  directed.  Above 
all,  it  was  his  design  to  arrive,  through 
the  Revolution,  at  the  character  of  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte,  and  at  the  institutions 
established  by  him  in  France,  not  only 
because  these  are  subjects  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  interest  in  themselves,  but  because 
the  name  of  that  remarkable  man  and 
the  fabric  of  his  power  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  tuling  forces  of  the  second  Em¬ 
pire,  and  the  key  to  the  last  form  which 
the  Revolution  has  assumed.  And  hero 
we  are  arrested  by  a  page  or  two  of 
such  eloquence  and  insight,  that  although 
we  cannot  hope  to  render  the  purity  of 
the  author’s  style  in  another  tongue, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  dwell  much 
longer  on  this  portion  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  we  lay  it  before  our  readers. 
The  fragment  was  written  .at  Sorrento  in 
1858: 

“  What  I  would  seek  to  portray  is  not  so 
much  the  events  themselves,  however  surpris¬ 
ing  and  however  great  they  may  be,  as  the 
spirit  of  those  events — less  the  different  acts 
of  the  life  of  Napoleon,  than  Napoleon  him¬ 
self — that  singular,  incomplete,  hut  marvel¬ 
lous  being,  whom  it  is  impossible  attentively 
to  consider,  without  contemplating  one  of 
the  most  strange  and  ciilious  spectacles  in 
the  universe.  I  should  desire  to  show  what 
part  in  his  prodigious  enterprise  was  really 
derived  from  his  own  genius,  and  what  was 
supplied  to  him  by  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times — to  explain  how 
and  why  this  indocile  nation  rush^  at  that 
I  moment  of  its  own  accord  into  servitude,  and 
I  with  what  incomparable  art  he  discovered  in 
i  the  working  of  a  most  democratical  revolu¬ 
tion  all  that  was  apt  for  des]K)tism,  and 
brought  out  of  it  those  natural  consequences. 

“  In  speaking  of  his  internal  government,  I 
shall  survey  the  effort  of  that  almost  divine 
intelligence  rudely  employed  to  compress  hu¬ 
man  Keedom,  by  a  scientific  and  ingenious 
organization  of  force  such  as  none  but  the 
greatest  genigs  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  civilized  age  could  have  conceived ; 
and,  lieneath  the  weight  of  this  masterly 
engine,  society  stifled  to  sterility — the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  intellect  slackened,  the  human 
mind  enervated,  the  soul  contracted,  till jpen 
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cease  to  be  great ;  and  around  the  vast  and 
flat  horizon,  whithersoever  you  turn,  nothing 
stands  erect  but  the  colossal  figure  of  the 
Emperor. 

“  Timning  to  his  foreign  policy  and  to  his 
conquests,  I  should  seek  to  follow  the  furious 
rush  of  his  fortune  over  nations  and  kingdoms, 
and  to  relate  by  what  means  the  strange 
greatness  of  his  genius  was  here  also  abetted 
hy  the  strange  and  irregular  greatness  of  his 
times.  How  marvellous  a  picture,  by  the 
hand  of  one  who  could  trace  it,  of  human 
power  and  of  human  weakness,  would  be  that 
of  this  impatient  and  uncertain  being  doing 
and  undoing  his  own  works,  tearing  up  and 
changing  th*e  boundaries  of  empires,  and 
driring  nations  and  sovereigns  to  despair  even 
less  by  the  evils  he  inflicted  upon  them  than 
by  the  eternal  uncertainty  in  which  he  left 
them  as  to  that  which  they  had  yet  to  fear. 

“  I  would,  lastly,  explain  by  what  a  series 
of  excesses  and  errors  he  himself  drove  on¬ 
wards  to  his  fall ;  and  in  spite  of  these  ex¬ 
cesses  and  errors,  I  would  mark  the  gigantic 
trace  he  has  left  behind  him  in  the  world,  no(^ 
only  as  a  recollection  but  as  a  living  and  dur¬ 
able  influence  :  what  died  with  him,  what  re¬ 
mains. 

“And  to  complete  this  long  survey,  I 
would  show  the  purport  of  the  Empire  in  the 
French  Revolution — the  place  to  be  tilled  by 
this  singular  act  in  the  strange  drama,  the 
close  of  which  escapes  us  yet 

“These  are  great  objects  glancing  before 
me.  But  how  to  reach  them  ?”  (Vol.  viii.,  p. ' 
170.) 

These  designs  were  not  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  But  in  every  fragment  of  the 
materials,  formed  and  collected  by  tlie 
author  for  the  edifice  he  had  conceived, 
the  reader  will  trace  with  melancholy 
interest  the  stamp  of  originality  and 
genius.  It  is  certain  that  if  Af.  de 
Tocqueville  had  lived  to  complete  his 
Essay  on  the  Revolution^  he  would  have 
thrown  new  light  on  events  which  have 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  host  of  writers  of  the 
highest  class ;  for  he  would  have  brought 
us  nearer  to  its  true  causes,  and  would 
have  demonstrated  more  clearly  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  latest  generations  —  effects 
which  cut  short  his  own  public  life  and 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  closing  years  of 
his  existence.  Of  these  truths  traces 
will  be  found  in  every  page  of  the  eighth 
volume  of  M.  de  Beaumont’s  collection, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  re-set,  in  a  connecting 
form,  the  precious,  but  imperfect,  re¬ 
mains  of  hiB  friend’s  labor.  The  task 
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was  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  fer  these 
fragments  were  traced  upon  unconnected 
scraps  of  paper,  in  a  handwriting  not 
easily  deciphered,  and  intended  only  to 
assist  the  memory  of  the  author;  but 
the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  M.  de  Beau¬ 
mont  have  triumphed  over  these  obsta¬ 
cles  and  given  to  the  scattered  thoughts 
of  his  friend  as  much  connection  as  they 
would  admit  of. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to 
dwell  upon  the  theme  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  we  can  only  commend 
these  fragments  to  the  attentive  consid¬ 
eration  of  our  readers.  We  propose 
rather  to  turn  to  the  additional  volume 
of  the  correspondence,  and  in  that  cor- 
,  respondence  to  follow  with  some  detail 
those  letters  which  belong  to  the  history 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  political  life.  It 
majr  be  remembered  that  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion  we  expressed  regret  that  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  his  political  opinions  and  ac¬ 
tions  had  been  withheld.  To  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  this  omission  is  supplied  in 
the  volume  now  before  us,  although 
certain  significant  gaps  at  moments  of 
great  interest  remind  ns  that  more  yet 
remains  to  be  said,  and  that  this  volume 
is  still  published  under  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire. 

Before  w'e  proceed,  however,  we  must 
linger  for  a  moment  over  another  class 
of  letters  with  which  this  volume  abounds 
— we  mean  those  addressed  to  his  near¬ 
est  relatives.  They  present  a  charming 
picture  of  domestic  life,  and  of  those  fam¬ 
ily  relations  which  are  nowhere  more 
sacred  than  in  France  ;  for  it  may  per¬ 
haps  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  be 
told  that  in  no  country  upon  earth  are 
the  filial  relations  so  deferential  and  the 
fraternal  relations  so  affectionate.  In 
England  the  conjuml  tie  is  more  close 
and  absorbing ;  it  freoiiently  overpowers 
the  bonds  of  birth  ana  blood.  In  France 
it  seldom  equals,  and  still  more  rarely 
weakens,  the  primal  sanctity  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect  a  man  pays  to  his  par¬ 
ents.  These  virtues  of  the  old  French 
houses  were  a  portion  of  the  very  nature 
of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  ;  and  from  the 
moment  when  he  started  on  his  Ameri¬ 
can  voyage  to  the  close  of  his  father’s 
life  in  1867,  they  pervade  his  correspond¬ 
ence.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  too, 
from  the  earlier  letters  in  this  collection, 
descriptive  of  his  American  journey,  how 
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powerfully  that  expedition  contributed 
to  form  hi8  character,  his  judgment,  aad 
even  his  style.  Ilis  first  communications 
to  his  mother  are  playful  and  affectionate, 
but  still  crude  and  diffuse.  They  have 
in  them  a  certain  boyishness,  which  long 
remained  one  of  the  charms  of  his  char¬ 
acter.  For  though  Tocqueville  came 
back  from  the  United  States  a  great 
philosopher,  imprecated  with  one  of 
the  wisest  works  of  modern  thought,  he 
was  still  a  philosopher  of  seven  and 
twenty,  alive  to  every  touch  of  nature 
and  sentiment,  and  as  ready  to  chase 
butterflies  as  to  plant  acorns.  To  de¬ 
scribe  a  romantic  evening  ride  to  Kenil¬ 
worth  in  a  letter  to  the  woman  he  loved 
— to  relate  to  one  of  his  cousins  a  droll 
return  to  Tocqueville,  where  he  arrived, 
like  Ulysses  at  Ithaca,  driving  a  couple 
of  Lord  Radnor’s  best  breed  of  pigs — was 
just  as  natural  to  him  as  to  write  the 
subtlest  chapter  of  his  Democracy;  and 
contrary  to  the  usual  fate  of  man,  in  him 
the  pleasures  of  sentiment  and  imagina¬ 
tion  outlived  the  passions  of  political  life, 
and  remained  unclouded  to  the  last. 

One  other  class  of  these  letters  calls 
for  a  passing  notice ;  they  are  those  ad¬ 
dressed  in  later  years  to  his  nephew, 
Baron  Hubert  de  Tocqueville,  a  young 
man  of  promise,  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  heir,  and  to  whom  he  addressed,  upon 
his  entry  into  the  diplomatic  service  at 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  a  series 
of  kindly  admonitions  which  are  models 
of  wisdom  and  good  taste.  They  are, 
like  that  epitome  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  delivered  by  Polonius  to  Laertes, 
of  invaluable  counsel  to  any  young  man 
of  birth  and  figure  about  to  enter  the 
great  world,  and  their  effect  will  not  be 
confined  to  him  to  whom  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed.  Already  that  young  gentle¬ 
man  had  shown  himself  worthy  of  the 
name  he  bore  and  the  estate  to  which  he 
was  to  succeed,  lie  left,  as  we  have  heard 
from  members  of  our  own  embassies  at 
the  same  Courts,  a  pleasing  impression 
on  all  who  knew  him.  But  das  1  he 
survived  his  uncle  but  four  years,  and 
his  two  infant  children  are  now  the  heirs 
of  that  old  manor  house  of  Tocqueville, 
which  was  rescued  and  repaired,  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Revolution,  to  be  for 
twenty  years  the  seat  of  so  much  domes- 
tio  happiness,  so  much  intellectual  refine¬ 
ment,  so  mu^  genial  hospitality.  Since 


the  death  of  Madame  de  Tocqueville, 
which  occurred  last  winter,  its  walls  are 
again  uninhabited. 

The  elections  of  1837  brought  M.  do 
Tocqueville  into  public  life,  and  in  1839 
the  depactment  of  the  Manche,  in  whose 
welfare  he  never  ceased  to  take  an  active 
interest,  sent  him  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Senior,  written  as  early  as 
1836,  shows  with  what  accuracy  he  had 
already  measured  the  true  state  of  the 
country : 

“  Here,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  appear 
to  have  resumed  our  wonted  course.  .  With 
the  exception  of  agriculture,  which  suffers  « 
little,  everything  is  surprisingly  prosperous  ; 
for  the  first  time  for  five  years  a  sense  of  sta¬ 
bility  revives,  and  with  that  feeling  a  turn 
for  speculation.  The  almost  febrile  activity 
which  has  ever  characterized  us  quits  the 
field  of  politics  for  that  of  material  improve¬ 
ment.  If  I  do  not  much  mistake,  we  are 
’almut  to  witness  in  the  next  few  years  im¬ 
mense  progrt»s  in  this  direction.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Government  would  be  very  wrong  to 
overrate  the  consequences  of  this  happy  state 
of  affairs.  The  nation  has  been  frightfully 
agitated ;  it  enjoys  to  the  full  the  repose  at 
length  vouchsafed  to  it ;  but  the  experience 
of  all  time  teaches  us  that  this  repose  may  be 
fatal  to  those  who  govern  France.  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  cessation  of  the  fatigue  of  the  last 
few  years  political  passions  will  revive  ;  and 
if  th»  Government^  while  it  is  in  itsstrength^ 
does  not  redouble  its  caution^  and  study  with 
the  utmost  care  to  respect  all  the  susceptibil¬ 
ity  of  the  nation^  it  will  he  surprised  to  see 
the  storm  which  will  suddenly  dash  against  it. 
But  will  this  be  understood  by  our  rulers  ? 
I  doubt  it.”  (P.  148.) 

The  history  and  the  fate  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  King  Louis  Philippe  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  these  few  lines,  though  they  w'ere 
committed  to  paper  twelve  years  before 
the  catastrophe  of  1848.  M.  de  Tocque¬ 
ville  never  ceased  to  hold  the  same  opin¬ 
ion,  which  he  repeated  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution  of  February  ;  and  in 
joining  the  Opposition  his  object  was 
not  so  much  to  defeat  the  Government, 
as  to  avert  dangers  which  were  likely, 
in  his  opinion,  to  lead  to  another  over¬ 
throw  of  the  monarchy.  He  received 
at  this  time  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  without  soliciting  it,  without 
even  knowing  it  had  been  conferred  up¬ 
on  him  till  he  saw  his  name  in  the  Mon- 
iteur.  “  This  incident,”  he  said,  “  has 
vexed  me.  1  am  annoyed  to  think  that 
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people  will  perhaps  suppose  I  have  ask¬ 
ed  for  this  scrap  of  ribbon,  M'hich  has 
been  so  often  made  the  price  of  base 
compliances.  I  would  have  refused  it 
if  I  could :  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  cour¬ 
teous  and  modest  mode  of  refusing.” 

At  this  important  moment  of  his  life 
he  turned  for  counsel  to  his  honored 
friend,  M.  Royer  Collard,  of  whom 
alone  he  was  wont  to  say  that  he  spoke 
oracles.  M.  Royer  Collard  had  then  al¬ 
most  retired  from  the  world  ;  his  politi¬ 
cal  life  was  ended ;  but  he  was  the  man 
who,  in  Tocqueville’s  eyes,  had  labored 
iffider  the  Restoration  with  the  greatest 
aamestness  and  elevation  of  purpose  to 
reconcile  the  hereditary  monarchy  of  the 
Bourbons  with  the  liberty  of  France, 
and  to  resolve  the  problem  of  combining  a 
powerfully  centralized  administration  in 
a  democratic  state  of  society  with  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  Chamber.  Him,  therefore, 
Tocqueville  regarded  with  a  deference* 
he  paid  to  no  other  politician,  and  M. 
Royer  Collard  easily  recognized  in  his 
youthful  friend  the  same  blameless  and 
patriotic  spirit  which  had  pervaded  his 
own  life.  But  already  his  prescient  eye 
had  discovered  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  institutions  under  which  they  were 
living,  and  the  dangers  which  still  threat¬ 
ened  the  cause  they  loved.  The  letters 
of  M.  Royer  Collard  himself  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  are  of  uncommon  interest,  for  they 
be.ar  in  every  line  the  stamp  of  a  wdse 
and  powerful  mind.  We  quote  from 
them  the  following  passages : 

“  In  times  of  instability  it  is  not  good  to 
enter  public  life  very  young ;  if  I  had  had 
tliat  misfortune  I  should  have  been  incapable 
of  the  conduct  I  pursued  under  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  and  all  I  have  of  public  life  lies  there. 
‘The  great  reputation’  which  you  esteem 
‘the  most  precious  thing  in  life,’  is  more 
easily  secured  at  this  time  by  such  books  as 
yours  than  by  parliamentary  activity.  You 
have  been  tried  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer ; 
you  know  not  what  your  oratorical  powers 
may  be,  and  an  orator  needs  something  quite 
apart  from  talent. 

“  He  needs  favorable  circumstances,  a  cer¬ 
tain  condition  of  government,  and  a  certain 
disposition  of  the  public  mind.  His  success 
depends  on  conditions  which  are  in  some  sort 
external  to  himself.  No,  I  do  not  hold  you 
for  an  arrogant  or  an  ambitious  man.  I  care, 
indeed,  less  than  you  do  for  opinion — that  is, 
^e  opinion  of  the  multitude ;  for  the  opinion 
of  the  few — that  is,  of  competent  judges,  is 
the  most  worthy  object  of  ambition ;  it  is  true 


glory.  But  I  speak  of  myself^  whose  visions 
of«elf-love  are  satisfie<l  by  what  mere  distinc¬ 
tion  and  consideration  give.  There  are,  I 
know,  higher  missions,  and  yours  is  of  the 
number.  I  acknowledge  them,  I  honor  them, 
I  admire  them,  but  I  venture  to  address  to 
them  the  remark  that  Bossuet  ascril)es  to  the 
great  Cond6,  ‘  I  think  first  of  doing  well,  and 
leave  fame  to  come  afterwards.’  ”  (P.  165.) 

“  The  very  small  part  I  have  taken  in  the 
affairs  of  my  time  has  satisfied  my  activity, 
or,  if  you  will,  my  ambition.  It  was  not  in 
me  to  undertake  more.  But  to  you,  sir,  it 
is  given  to  mark  far  otherwise  your  passa^ 
on  earth,  and  to  drive  your  furrow  across  it. 
You  have  begun  it.  You  will  follow  it  with¬ 
out  completing  it ;  for  no  man  has  ever  finished 
anything.  The  thoughts  you  have  brought 
forth  in  the  travail  of  your  mind  will  not  be 
understooil  till  you  are  gone,  and  will  not  bear 
all  their  fruits.  Yet  you  would  be  faithless 
to  Providence  if  you  drew  back.  The  reward 
will  not  be  the  reverberation  of  your  name 
(vanitcu  vanitatum),  it  will  lie  altogether  in 
the  infiuence  you  will  exercise  over  the  noble 
of  heart.”  (P.  169.) 

“  Make  no  efforts  either  to  come  forward  on 
the  stage  or  to  withdraw  from  it.  You  belong 
to  Providence.  Resign  yourself  to  the  coming 
event.  You  will  have  grounds  of  consolation, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  state  of  our  society 
is  known  to  you  as  well  as  if  you  were  an  old 
man.  Neither  social  order  nor  the  Government 
are  settled.  Everything  would  crumble  at  the 
first  blow.  It  is  true  that  among  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  day  there  is  not  a  hand  capable  of 
dealing  it ;  but  the  blow  of  a  hammer  is  not 
always  needed  against  an  ill-constructed  edi¬ 
fice  ;  a  stroke  of  wind  may  sufiice.”  (P.  168.) 

Under  the  influence  of  these  oracular 
counsels,  rare  indeed  from  a  man  of  M. 
Royer  Collard’s  age  and  authority  to  one 
so  much  younger  than  himself,  Tocque¬ 
ville  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
His  success  there  as  a  politician  and  an 
orator  was  certainly  far  inferior  to  the 
position  he  had  already  acquired  as  a 
writer.  lie  himself  acknowledged,  some 
ten  years  later,  that  ”  his  true  value  was 
rather  in  the  works  of  the  intellect ;  that 
he  was  worth  more  in  thought  than  in 
action  ;  and  if  he  was  destined  to  leave 
aught  behind  him,  it  would  consist  far 
more  in  what  he  had  written  than  in 
what  he  had  done.”  (P.  258.) 

But  however  unproductive  these  years 
of  parliamentary  life  may  have  been  in 
positive  results  to  himself  or  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  they  undoubtedly  advanced  his  own 
education,  by  bringing  him  into  closer 
contact  with  practicsu  details,  without 
contracting  his  own  extended  range  of 
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observation.  lie  followed  these  details 
with  scrupulous  attention  and  a  sort  of 
enthusiastic  interest,  convinced  that  the 
art  of  government  consists  much  less  in 
grand  displays  and  eloquent  harangues 
than  in  a  careful  m.a8tery  of  the  details 
of  administration.  It  is  true,  and  M.  de 
Tocqueville  felt  it,  that  these  minutiae  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  broader  views  of  politics, 
and  that  the  life  of  a  man  who  passes  the 
best  years  of  his  existence  in  a  popular 
assembly  is  consumed  in  a  conflict  of 
petty  and  insignificant  motives.  As  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  • 

“  The  events  and  the  men  of  our  time  are 
unquestionably  small ;  but  does  it  not  require 
the  most  constant  and,  so  to  speak,  the  most 
passionate  attention  to  keep  one’s  self  free 
and  unscathed  in  this  labyrinth  of  mean  and 
wretched  passions,  in  this  ant-heap  of  micro¬ 
scopic  interests,  driving  in  opposite  directions, 
which  cannot  be  classed,  and  which  do  not 
resolve  themselves,  as  they  ought  to  do,  into 
great  common  opinions  ?  The  political  world 
of  our  day,  in  its  minute  mobility,  its  per¬ 
petual  and  undignified  confusion,  absorlis  the 
powers  of  my  mind  a  thousand  times  more  than 
political  action  of  a  more  productive,  broad, 
and  single  character.  The  incidents  which  be¬ 
fall  us  are  but  pin  pricks,  no  doubt ;  but  a 
great  many  pin  pricks  may  disturb  and  agi¬ 
tate  the  soul  of  the  greatest  jihilosopher  in 
the  world,  and  d  fortiori  mine,  which  is 
unhappily  the  least  philosophical  1  know  of.” 
(P.  107.) 

We  have  already  expressed  upon  a 
former  occasion*  our  regret  that  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  and  at  this  period  of 
French  history,  M.  de  Tocqueville  and 
the  eminent  political  friends  with  whom 
ho  acted  should  have  thrown  their  whole 
weight  upon  the  side  of  the  Opposition, 
instead  of  transferring  their  services  to 
the  King’s  Government.  No  doubt  the 
jiassions  of  the  Opposition,  in  which  it 
was  unhappily  the  fate  of  M.  Tocqueville 
to  spend  his  parliamentary  life, were  petty 
and  contemptible ;  we  think  the  results 
of  these  passions  w’ere  mischievous ;  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  M.  de  Tocqueville 
would  have  rendered  much  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  country,  and  would  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  policy  of  the  Crown  far  more 
effectually  if  he  had  taken  office  instead 
of  jealously  standing  aloof  from  it.  No 
man  who  acts  with  a4>olitical  party  and 
under  a  monarchical  government  can  find 


*  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  cxiiL,  p.  230. 


everything  to  his  mind.  He  must  accept 
a  great  deal  that  is  disagreeable  and  even 
opposed  to  his  own  views  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  result.  But  Tocqueville’s 
scrupulous  independence  and  intense 
sensitiveness  disqualified  him  for  the 
part  he  might  otherwise  have  played. 
While  ten  precious  years  were  wasted 
in  these  battles  of  the  ants,  the  storm 
was  gathering  below  him  and  around 
him,  until  at  length  the  stroke  of  wind, 
predicted  by  M.  Iloyer  Collard,  swept 
the  fabric  from  the  earth. 

The  most  important  event  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  life  was  the 

Juarrel  between  franco  and  the  Great 
'owers  of  Europe  on  the  Syrian  ques¬ 
tion,  caused  by  the  Treaty  of  the  15th 
July,  1840.  Indeed,  although  he  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  the  dangers 
to  which  it  exposed  his  country,  he 
viewed  with  satisfaction  any  event  which 
•  seemed  likely  to  raise  the  politics  of  the 
day  above  the  “  pot-au-feu  deraocratique 
et  bourgeois  ”  of  the  Chamber.  In  these 
expectations  he  w’as,  however,  speedily 
disappointed;  and  we  find  him  on  the 
formation  of  M.  Guizot’s  administration 
steadily  voting  against  the  Government, 
not  because  he  approved  the  vocifera¬ 
tions  of  a  party  clamorous  for  war,  but 
because  he  held  that  the  policy  of  sub¬ 
mission  the  King  had  adopted  w’as  so 
irritating  and  degrading  to  a  proud  and 
high-spirited  nation,  that  the  monarchy 
itself  rail  no  small  risk  of  being  over¬ 
thrown.*  “Th.at,”  said  he,  in  letters  to 
his  friends  in  England,  Mr.  Reeve  and 
Mr.  Mill,  “  that  is  the  real  danger — the 
sole  danger — not  war  for  the  sake  of  the 
Government,  but  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  and  after  that,  war.  Never 
since  1830  has  the  peril  been  so  great. 
Thrones  are  not  upset  by  anarchical  pas¬ 
sions  alone ;  that  never  happens ;  the  bad 
impulse  must  be  supported  by  a  good 
instinct.  The  revolutionary  party  is  re¬ 
enforced  for  the  moment  by  the  wounded 
pride  of  the  nation,  which  gives  it  a  force 
It  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  For  my 
part  I  remain  in  the  Opposition,  not 
revolution.'iry,  but  decided,  and  for  this 
among  many  other  reasons  —  the  only 
chance  of  controlling  the  bad  passions 
of  the  people  is  by  sharing  with  them 
those  passions  which*  are  good.” 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  deplored  the 
estrangement  of  France  and  England  as 
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the  greatent  of  misfortunes,  not  soon  to 
be  repfured.  On  two  of  these  points  we 
agree  with  M.  de  Tocqueville :  we  think 
that  the  Treaty  of  1840,  and  the  dispute 
which  followea  it,  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Monarchy  of  July,  from  which  it 
never  entirely  recovered,  and  in  spite  of 
the  entente  cordiale  between  M.  Guizot 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  were  never,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  restored  to  entire  harmony  and 
ooniidenoe.  But  we  think  that,  in  spite 
of  these  facts,  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  his 
fnends  arrived  at  an  erroneous  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  now  abundantly  demonstrated 
by  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Guizot  and  by 
historical  evidence,  that  the  separation 
of  France  from  the  other  Powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  on  the  Eastern  question  was  not  the 
result  of  any  ill  will  to  France  on  the 
part  of  England,  but  of  the  extreme  mis- 
mani^ement  and  underhand  dealing  of 
the  French  Ministers  of  that  day.  Un¬ 
luckily  these  very  Ministers  were  the 
men  whom  the  Liberal  party  had  brought 
into  power  by  the  Coalition  ;  and  when 
they  fell,  and  the  King  called  upon  M. 
GuuKOt  to  repair  the  mischief  they  had 
done,  he  found  himself  confronted  by 
this  formidable  array  of  many  of  the 
ablest  men  in  France,  who  never  relax¬ 
ed  in  their  hostility  until  they  overthrew 
his  cabinet  and  the  throne  along  with  it. 
Whether  the  policy  of  the  King  were 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  this  at  any 
rate  was  the  worst  calamity  which  could 
befall  the  nation.  It  destroyed  the  work 
of  thirty  years  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  ;  it  caused  a  momentary,  but  fatal, 
alliance  between  the  then  Liberal  party 
and  the  Revolution ;  it  placed  the  Lib¬ 
eral  party  itself  in  a  hopeless  situation ; 
and  the  country  stood  thenceforward  in 
the  dire  alternative  of  a  daily  struggle 
with  anarchy  or  a  willing  submission  to 
despotism.*  As  early  as  August,  1847, 
M.  de  Tocqueville  perceived  the  approach 
of  these  dangers,  and  described  them  in 
the  following  terms ; 

“  You  will  find  France  tranquil  and  tolera¬ 
bly  prosperous,  but  nevertheless  uneasy.  For 
some  time  past  the  mind  of  the  nation  has 
been  singularly  perturbed,  and  amid  a  cahn 
g^ter  than  we  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod,  the  idea  of  the  instability  of  the  present 
state  of  things  has  arisen  in  many  minds.  For 
myself,  although  I  view  these  symptoms  with 
some  alarm,  I  do  not  exaggerate  their  signifi- 
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cance.  I  think  our  society  is  firmly  established, 
chiefly  because  I  see  no  other  basis  on  which 
it  can  be  placed,  even  were  that  desired.  Yet 
this  state  of  things  ought  to  give  rise  to  seri¬ 
ous  reflections.  The  system  practiced  by  the 
administration  for  the  last  seventeen  years  has 
so  pc'rverted  the  middle  class,  by  making  con¬ 
stant  appeals  to  its  personal  cupidity,  that 
this  class  is  gradually  coming  to  be  regarded 
by  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  a  little  aristocracy 
so  vulgar  and  so  corrupt  that  it  is  shameful 
to  be  governed  by  it  If  this  feeling  were  to 
spread  in  the  masses,  it  might  one  day  bring 
about  great  calamities.”  (P.  252.) 

And  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  it¬ 
self,  in  January,  1848,  he  delivered  from 
the  tribune  or  the  Chamber  that  last 
memorable  speech  m  which  he  adjured 
the  Government  to  change  its  course  in 
presence  of  the  impending  tempest. 

M.  de  Beaumont  has  passed  lightly 
over  the  actual  events  of  1848,  which 
were  recorded  by  Tocqueville  in  another 
form,  and  may  be  published  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time.  lie  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  same  subserviency  to  material 
interests  which  he  deplored,  had  not  been 
diminished  by  the  lievolution,  and  that 
it  lay  not  in  any  given  institutions  or 
ministry,  but  in  the  temper  of  the  times. 
“The  Revolution  of  1789  sprang”  (he 
said)  “  from  the  brain  .and  the  heart  of 
the  niition  ;  but  this  Revolution  has 

f)artly  taken  its  rise  in  the  belly,  and  the 
ove  of  material  enjoyment  has  jdayed 
an  immense  part  in  it.” 

In  spite  of  these  misgivings,  and  with 
a  very  qualified  faith  in  the  destinies  of 
the  Republic,  M.  De  Tocqueville  thought 
it  his  duty  to  join  the  Cabinet  formed 
by  M.  Barrot,  under  the  auspices  of 
President  Bonaparte  after  his  election, 
and  ho  held  in  this  administration  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Although  he  was  not  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  French  expedition  to  Rome, 
inasmuch  as  the  order  to  undertake  the 
siege  had  been  dispatched  to  the  army 
six  days  before  he  took  office,  yet  ho  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  that  measure 
on  grounds  which  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time  in  France,  viz. :  the  firm 
intention  to  uphold  the  Liberal  cause  in 
Italy,  and  to  restore  the  temporal  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Pope,  not  unaccompanied 
by  gu<arantee8  for»his  future  good  gov¬ 
ernment  of  his  dominions.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent  in  this  and  in  other  mat¬ 
ters,  that  the  conditions  on  which  the 
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Ministers  held  office  under  the  President 
were  not  those  of  constitutional  respon¬ 
sibility  and  personal  independence,  and 
afler  a  short  interval  of  five  months  the 
Government  was  dissolved. 

It  w’as  not  disappointed  ambition  or 
wounded  pride  that  drove  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  from  office  ;  it  was  the  conviction 
that  universal  suffrage  had  given  an  ir¬ 
responsible  ruler  to  France,  who  would 
soon  find,  or  make,  an  opportunity  to 
place  himself  above  all  law.  The  mo¬ 
mentous  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  however,  again  found  him 
at  his  })08t  in  the  Assembly,  to  make  a 
last  attempt  to  repair  those  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  1848  which  led 
directly  and  necessarily  to  another  revo¬ 
lution.  That  Constitution  had  limited 
the  duration  of  the  presidential  power 
to  four  years,  and  had  rendered  the'ont- 
going  President  ineligible  for  a  second 
term.  The  consequence  was  that  from 
1848  to  1851  the  country  was  agitated 
by  a  febrile  anxiety  to  know  what  would 
happen  at  the  expiration  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon’s  term  of  office,  or  rather  to  know 
by  what  means,  violent  or  legal,  it  would 
i  be  jirolonged.  M.  de  Tocqueville  was 

'  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  placed  on 

[  the  elective  power  of  the  nation  should 

I  bo  abolished — a  task  of  great  difficulty, 

[  since  the  Constitution  could  only  be 

I  modified  by  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of 

I  the  Assembly.  The  report  on  the  revis¬ 

ion  of  the  Constitution  was  drawn  up 
by  him  in  this  sense,  and  presented  on 
[  the  8th  of  July,  1851.  He  describes  his 

i  views  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  follow¬ 

ing  letter  : 

[  “  27th  July,  1851. 

“  I  ara  very  well  satisfied  with  the  general 
effect  produced  by  my  report  in  France,  and 
I  delighted  by  the  opinion  expressed  towards 

j  myself  in  your  country.  I  care  almost  as 

much  for  what  is  said  of  me  on  one  side  of 
the  Channel  as  on  the  other,  and  I  have  so 
many  feelings  and  ideas  in  common  with  the 
I  English,  that  England  is  become  my  second 

intellectual  country. 

“  How  is  it  that  my  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  revision  have  not  convinced  you?  The 
non-constitutional  reelection  of  the  Iheaident 
has  long  appeared  to  qje  extremely  probable. 
I  still  tliink  it  so,  although  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  has  effectually  alienated  the  upper 
I  classes  and  almost  every  man  of  political 

eminence,  and  although,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
his  popularity  among  the  people  is  consider¬ 
ably  diminished,  and  daily  diminishing.  Nev¬ 


ertheless,  I  own  to  you  that  I  persist  in  re¬ 
garding  his  reelection  as  pretty  nearly  in¬ 
evitable,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
any  possible  competitor,  and  in  consequence 
of  Uie  general  uneasiness.  I  think  this  Bo- 
napartist  current,  if  it  be  turned  aside,  can 
only  be  so  by  a  revolutionary  current  more 
perilous  still ;  and,  finally,  I  think  that  if  Na¬ 
poleon  be  dnconatitutionally  reelected,  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  an  attack  on  fre^om 
I>ecomcs  possible.  I  was  so  convinced  of  this 
six  months  ago,  that  I  remember  to  have  said 
to  you,  that  probably  the  end  of  all  this 
would  be  to  make  me  quit  public  life,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  no  part  in  a  Government  which 
would  attempt  to  destroy  de  jure  or  to  annul 
de  facto  constitutional  institutions,  and  which 
would  perhaps  succeed  in  the  attempt  for 
some  years,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  public 
mind.  With  smalt  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  the  Republic,  which  would  be 
the  Government  of  my  own  choice,  I  shoidd 
have  seen  without  regret  Louis  Napoleon  be¬ 
come  our  permanent  chief  if  I  had  thought  it 
possible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  could  rally 
the  heads  of  society  about  him,  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  or  could  have  })een  a 
constitutional  sovereign.  But  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  possible,  as  I  told  you,  and  all  I 
have  seen  since  my  return  from  Italy  has 
convinced  me  more  and  more  how  much  I 
was  in  the  right.  The  President  is  as  imper¬ 
meable  to  constitutional  ideas  as  was  Charles 
X.  himself.  lie  has  his  own  notion  of  legiti¬ 
macy,  and  he  clings  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  Empire  as  the  other  clung  to  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  He  is,  moreover,  more  and 
more  separated  from  the  whole  body  of  men 
who  have  ability  or  experience  to  conduct  the 
Government,  and  reduced  to  seek  his  point 
d^appui  in  the  instincts  and  passions  of  the 
people  strictly  so  called.  Hence  his  reelection, 
especially  if  it  be  illegally  carried,  may  have 
the  worst  consequences,  and  yet  it  is  almost 
inevitable — save  by  a  recourse  to  revolution¬ 
ary  passions,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  rekindle 
in  the  nation.  What  is  the  deduction  from 
all  this,  but  to  desire  the  revision,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  rendering  the  reelection  of 
the  President  impossible  by  changing  the  na¬ 
ture  and  origin  of  the  executive  power,  or  of 
rendering  it  less  dangerous  by  making  it  le¬ 
gal  ?  .  .  .  It  is  possible  that  a  crisis  may 
occur  so  perilous,  that  I  myself  may  be  of 
opinion  that  it  is  best  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  violated  by  the  people ;  but  I  shall 
leave  that  sad  work  to  others.  My  hands 
shall  never  strike  the  flag  of  the  law  in  my 
country.  ...  In  short,  our  situation  is  more 
complicated,  more  inextricable,  and  more 
obscure  than  it  ever  has  been.  We  are 
still  in  one  of  those  strange  and  terrible  po¬ 
sitions  in  which  nothing  is  inipossible  and 
nothing  can  be  foreseen.  The  chances  are  in 
favor  of  the  President’s  reelection,  and  at  the 
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Rama  time  an  ABsembly  may  be  returned 
much  less  presidential  than  is  supposed  ;  so 
that  if  Louis  Napoleon  does  not  avail  himself 
of  the  first  popular  impulse  to  grasp  all  pow¬ 
ers  in  his  own  hand,  he  may  find  himself 
again  in  presence  of  an  Assembly  which  will 
not  allow  him  to  do  as  he  pleases.  In  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  unexampled  situation  the  nation 
is  perfectly  calm  and  even  prosperous.  Peo¬ 
ple  follow  their  avocations  without  plunging 
into  great  risks,  but  with  activity  and  perse¬ 
verance,  just  as  if  the  morrow  of  everything 
was  not  uncertain.  No  doubt  the  dread  of 
the  term  1852  is  extreme,  and  even,  I  think, 
exaggerated.  But  we  have  all  received  the 
education  of  revolutions;  we  know  that  we 
must  live  in  them  like  soldiers  in  the  field, 
who  are  not  deterred  by  the  chance  of  being 
killed  the  next  day  from  dining  and  sleeping 
or  even  from  amusing  themselves.  That  is 
the  state  we  are  all  in ;  and  when  I  survey 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  nation  I  cannot  but 
admire  it ;  even  with  all  its  blunders  and  its 
foibles,  it  is  a  great  people." 

The  concluding  p.aragraph  in  the  same 
letter  relates  to  a  different  subject,  but 
we  find  it  on  our  path  and  cannot  omit 
it; 

“  WTiat  you  tell  me,  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  bill  will  lead  to  nothing,  is  probable 
enough,  thanks  to  the  manners  of  your  coun- 
trj'.  But  why  make  laws  below  the  standard 
of  the  times  ?  The  reverse  ought  to  be  the  rule. 
I  own  to  you  I  have  been  heart  and  soul  with 
those  who,  like  I^ord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  opposed,  in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  the  idle 
and  dangerous  attacks  directed  by  this  bill, 
at  least  in  theory,  against  liberty  of  conscience. 
Where  shall  religious  liberty  take  refuge  if  it 
be  driven  from  England  ?  If  those  who  start 
from  principles  of  free  inquiry  and  the  toler¬ 
ation  which  is  the  result  of  them,  become  in¬ 
tolerant,  what  right  have  they  to  accuse  the 
Church  of  Rome  of  intolerance,  which,  in  con¬ 
testing  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  is  at 
least  consistent  with  its  own  principles  ?  I 
know  it  is  rash  to  judge  of  events  in  a 
foreign  country,  yet  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  when  people  come  to  look  back  from  a 
distance  on  all  the  movement  and  agitation 
caused  by  what  is  called  the  Papal  Aggres¬ 
sion,  it  will  1>ear  a  likeness,  though  in  small, 
to  the  passion  which  seized  the  nation  two 
hundred  years  ago  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Popish  Plot  The  present  movement  will  ap¬ 
pear  less  violent,  but  not  more  reasonable ; 
and  those  who  took  part  in  it  will  be  more  sur¬ 
prised  than  we  are  ourselves  when  they  come 
to  look  back  at  it”  (P.  275.) 

The  project  of  revision  failed.  The 
consequences  so  clearly  indicated  in  the 


preceding  letter  rapidly  ensued.  The 
I  President  **  did  grasp  all  powers  into  his 
'  own  hands  "  to  shake  off  the  control  of 
an  independent  Assembly,  and  on  the 
2d  December,  1851,  the  Republic  and 
the  freedom  of  France  expired.  A  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  coup-d'etat  by  M.  de  Toeque- 
ville  himself  was  published  at  the  time 
in  the  2'itnes  newspaper,  and  has  since 
been  included  in  the  English  edition 
of  his  correspondence.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  revert  to  it  here.  It  remains  for 
us  only  to  trace  the  effects  of  that  catas¬ 
trophe  on  his  own  mind,  on  his  life,  and 
on  the  French  nation. 

A  short  time  after  the  event  he  wrote 
to  ]\L  de  Beaumont  in  the  following 
terms  : 

“  I  perceive,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  have 
carrhsd  with  you  into  your  retreat  the  same 
agitation  of  mind  which  I  still  find  in  the 
bustle  of  the  world.  How  should  it  be  other¬ 
wise  f  Which  way  are  we  now  to  look  in 
Franco  for  objects  which  do  not  awaken  sad 
thoughts  ?  And  if  we  move  out  of  France,  it 
would  not  fare  better  with  us  ;  for  the  disease 
is  in  us  as  well  as  around  us.  lomjuinais, 
who  is  in  Italy,  writes  that  the  remembrance 
of  Fnuicc  puts  out  the  glory  of  the  arts  and 
of  the  sun. 

‘‘We  must,  however,  make  up  our  minds 
to  what  is  taking  place,  and  not  disguise  from 
ourselves  that  this  will  last  a  considerable 
time.  As  for  me,  I  can  only  recover  that 
frame  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  my  stud¬ 
ies,  by  satisfying  myself  that  I  am  out  of 
public  affairs  for  a  long  while,  and  that  the 
thing  is  now  to  form  new  habits  and  create 
new  interests.  This  is  not  the  way  of  the 
world.  I  am  continually  meeting  people  full 
of  the  most  absurd  delusions  —  real  delusions 
of  emigres — who  set  themselves  gravely  to 
compute  how  many  months  this  Govcniinent 
has  to  live.  As  for  me,  I  stand  by  what  I 
have  said.  It  will  found  nothing ;  but  it 
will  hut.  With  far  greater  strength  than  the 
republican  government,  it  has  the  same  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  a  neutral  ground  on  which 
both  the  monarchical  parties  find  a  temporary 
refuge,  and  which  they  prefer  to  the  camp  of 
their  former  antagonists.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  legitimists,  who  are  not  only  well 
received  but  encouraged  to  come  in  by  all 
sorts  of  petty  artifices,  which  succeed  the 
more  easily  as  many  are  not  averse  to  be 
caught  by  them.  Thus,  they  say  that  the 
famous  memorandum  that  the  President  is  to 
leave  [to  designate  his  successor]  will  name 
the  Count  de  Chambord.  Just  a  case  of  ‘  Le 
bon  billet  qu’a  La  Ch&tre.’  The  other  da^ 
Lady  Douglas  told  somebody  that  the  I^esi- 
dent  hated  marriage,  disliked  his  family,  and 
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would  no  doubt,  if  not  provoked,  leave  the 
Government  to  the  lawful  sovereign.  All  these 
follies,  aided  by  lassitude,  fear,  and  hatred  of 
the  Orleans  family,  gain  acceptance.  Add  to 
this  the  second-class  ambitions  of  the  party, 
the  people  who  were  hurt  at  not  getting  seats 
in  tne  Chambers,  and  who  were  useless  when 
they  got  there,  and  now  declaim  against  what 
they  call  the  reign  of*the  lawyers,  and  you 
may  fancy  what  a  rout  it  is.  .  .  . 

A  newspaper  has  published  the  letter  in 
which  you  refuse  to  come  fgnvard.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  we  do  well  to  stand 
aloof.  There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  until 
liberal  opinions  are  born  again  in  France.  I 
never  had  a  more  clear  and  certain  conviction 
than  this.  My  only  anxiety  arises  from  the 
fear  that  I  shall  not  find  means  to  occupy 
satisfactorily  the  forced  and  probably  very 
long  leisure  this  future  leaves  to  ma  I  can¬ 
not  as  yet  grasp  or  even  clearly  apprehend 
the  subject  I  have  chosen ;  this  gives  me 
some  (lays  of  great  dejection. 

“  The  elections  are  approaching  without  a 
symptom  of  electoral  life.  The  insignificance 
of  the  thing  appears  to  bo  generally  felt.  I 
think  the  Government  will  carry  all  its  candi¬ 
dates  ;  yet,  if  there  were  any  combination  in 
Paris,  it  might  be  beaten  there.  1  hwc  just 
read  in  the  Honiteur  the  law  on  the  Press, 
or  rather  against  the  Press.  Everything  that 
can  be  conceived,  short  of  the  censorship,  is 
accumulated  in  this  decree  to  render  all  dis¬ 
cussion  illusory  and  all  intellectual  movement 
impossible.  I  espeinally  commend  to  you  the 
elause  on  false  news,  by  which  the  mere  fact 
is  punished,  without  any  mischievous  inten¬ 
tion.  Weil !  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  day  that 
public  opinion  begins  to  awaken  they  will  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  censorship, 
either  openly  or  secretly.  The  censorship  is 
the  only  known  specific  against  the  freedom 
of  the  Press.”  (P.  279.) 

The  effect  of  these  events  on  Toeque- 
ville  was  to  wean  him  altogetlier  from 
society,  and  to  throw  him  back  upon  the 
cherished  retirement  of  his  own  home — 
embellished  by  all  the  graces  of  domestic 
life  and  cordial  friendship,  enlivened  by 
a  recurrence  to  his  literary  pursuits,  but 
embittered  by  the  thought  that  he  had 
survived  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
In  this  strain  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Philli- 
more,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Lord 
J  ustioe  Knight  liruce : 

“  I  write  to  you.  Madam,  from  the  depths  of 
the  country,  in  which  I  live  but  little  with 
mankind  but  much  with  my  books ;  and  as  all 
mankind  do  not  resemble  you,  I  am  not  dis¬ 
pleased  to  Ik;  separated  from  them.  I  have 
plunged  with  delight  into  the  studies  which 
business  and  revolutions  had  interrupted.  I 


have  commenced  a  great  work,  which  I  had 
been  thinking  of  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
which  I  expected  never  to  have  the  time  or 
the  liberty  of  mind  to  undertake ;  and  1  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  you  that  there  are  many  mo¬ 
ments  in  which  I  am  selfish  enough  and  bad 
f’renchman  enough  to  be  extremely  happy. 
A  sort  of  twinge  of  virtue  sometimes  disturbs 
me  when  I  reflect  that  no  amount  of  personal 
happiness  can  console  a  man  for  the  ruin  of 
the  institutions  which  promised  greatness  to 
his  country.  It  is  hard  to  think,  whatever 
may  be  the  pleasures  of  private  life,  that  this 
great  and  terrible  French  Revolution  can 
fini.sh  in  the  thing  we  see  before  us.  Relieve 
me.  Madam,  this  is  not  the  end  of  that  great 
drama :  it  is  an  act  added  to  the  rest,  but  not 
the  close  of  it”  (P.  285.) 

In  the  midst  of  this  solitude  comes  one 
day  a  visitor  who  is  thus  amusingly  de¬ 
scribed  • 

“  I.a8t  week  the  silence  of  this  ancient 
abode  wa.s  broken  by  the  noise  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  X.  alight  He  had  come  to  spend  the  day 
with  us.  We  received  him  as  well  as  we 
could,  and  talked  literature  from  morning  to 
night.  He  converses  on  that  subject  much 
better  than  on  politics ;  he  knows  the  whole 
eighteenth  century  by  heart,  and  upon  my 
word  I  thought  he  was  going  to  recite  to  my 
wife  the  Pueelle  of  Voltaire.  He  would,  in 
fact,  have  amused  me,  if  it  were  in  the  power 
of  man  to  amuse  me  for  eight  hours  running. 
As  I  did  not  wish  to  have  the  air  of  avoiding 
political  conversation,  I  said  to  him  abruptly, 
'  How  can  you  explain  that  the  President, 
who  has  passed  his  life  in  free  countries, 
should  have  destroyed  freedom  to  this  de¬ 
gree  in  our  own  ?  As  for ‘me,’  I  added,  ‘that 
which  will  always  prevent  me  from  rallying 
to  this  Government  is  not  so  much  even  the 
second  December  as  what  has  followed  it.’ 
X.  achnitted  with  some  embarrassment  that 
he  was  surprised  himself ;  that  things  had  been 
carried  too  far,  but  that  he  did  not  despair  of 
a  return  to  freedom,  and  so  fell  back  upon  lit¬ 
erature.  I  resumed  the  subject  once  more, 
which  gave  X.  an  opportunity  to  tell  me  that 
the  President  was  surrounded  with  people 
who  only  blamed  him  for  the  moderation  of 
his  'policy  and  the  tardiness  of  his  measures 
— people  in  fact  who  were  shocked  by  the 
excess  of  our  liberties  and  the  small  amount 
of  power  ho  had  kept  in  his  own  hands. 
What  irritated  me  the  more  in  my  guest  was 
to  see,  that  while  he  had  sacrificcil  his  for¬ 
mer  affections  to  his  interests,  he  carefully 
retained  his  former  animosities  ;  so  that  after 
he  had  favored  me  with  a  grand  tirade  on  the 
crimes  of  the  Restoration,  and  especially  on 
the  expedition  to  Spain,  ‘  Yes,’  I  exclaimed, 

‘  you  are  right ;  it  is  always  a  great  crime  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  a  people  under  the  pre- 
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text  that  a  bad  use  is  made  of  it’  This  ax¬ 
iom  cut  short  the  conversation,  and  we  re¬ 
turned  for  good  to  Voltaire,  which  did  not 
prevent  us  from  parting  very  tenderly  at  ten 
in  the  evening.”  (P.  290.) 

lu  the  autumn  of  1853  he  repaired  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Tours,  where  a 
country-house  had  been  hired  for  the 
w'inter,  as  the  climate  of  Normandy  was 
too  severe  for  his  health,  always  delicate. 
From  this  cottage  he  addressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  td  his  friend  and  former 
chief,  M.  Odilon  Barrot : 

As  for  public  affairs,  I  imagine  that  you 
are  ns  ignorant  and  powerless  as  I  am  myself. 
You  and  I,  my  friend,  belong  to  what  they 
would  have  called  eighty  years  ago  ‘  the  old 
Court’  Nay  more,  we  belong  to  another  age 
of  the  world ;  we  are  of  a  class  of  antediluvian 
animals  who  ought  really  to  be  placed  in  the 
cabinet  of  natural  history  to  show  what  the 
creatures  were  like,  long  ago,  who  were  so 
singularly  constitute  as  to  care  for  freedom, 
legality,  and  sincerity — strange  tastes,  which 
presuppose  organa  altogether  different  from 
those  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
This  race  too  will  {)ass  away,  and  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another,  more  like  us  than  itself^  I 
am  sure ;  but  shall  we  witness  this  iresh 
metamorphosis  ?  I  question  it ;  much  time 
OHist  elapse  to  efface  the  deplorable  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  last  few  years,  and  to  bring  back 
the  French,  I  do  not  say  to  a  passionate  love 
of  liberty,  but  to  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity, 
to  the  habit  of  writing  and  spiking  with 
freedom,  to  the  desire  of  discussing  their  obe¬ 
dience,  which  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
the  most  ancient  instinct  of  the  race.  When 
I  think  of  the  disasters  which  a  handful  of 
politicaf adventurers  have  inflicted  on  this  un¬ 
happy  country ;  when  I  see  that  in  the  midst 
of  this  rich  and  industrious  community  doubts 
have  been  cast,  with  an  air  of  plausibility,  on 
the  right  of  property  itself ;  when  I  remem¬ 
ber  these  things,  and  that  the  human  race  is 
composed  for  the  most  part,  as  in  fact  it  is,  of 
feeble,  honest,  and  vulgar  minds,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  forgive  the  prodigious  moral  enerva¬ 
tion  we  are  witnessing,  and  to  reserve  all  my 
indignation  and  my  scorn  for  the  intriguers 
and  madmen  who  have  thrown  our  poor 
country  into  these  extremities.”  (P.  300.) 

Meanwhile  the  work  on  the  Staie  of 
France  before  the  Revolution  proceeded. 
Tocqueville  visited  Germany  in  1854,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  liussian  war 
in  that  year  gave  a  somewhjit  different 
direction  to  his  thoughts.  Hating  the 
Government  with  all  his  heart,  he  never¬ 
theless  approved  its  conduct  in  the  East¬ 
ern  question,  upheld  the  English  alliance. 


[April, 

and  muntained  that  in  the  presence  of 
an  enerav  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
abstain  from  doing  anything  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  a  crisis  in  which  the 
nation  is  engaged.  From  about  this 
time,  too,  dates  Tocqueville’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Sir  George  Lewis,  which  speed¬ 
ily  ripened  into  mutual  admiration  and 
cordial  friendship.  They  w’ere  both  of 
them  men  in  whose  eyes  the  work  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  the  noblest  exercise  of  the 
human  intellect  for  the  improvement  of 
our  race  by  the  influence  of  freedom  and 
of  truth,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have 
pursued  politics  with  no  other  object, 
for  they  were  indifferent  to  all  the  vulgar 

Erixes  of  political  ambition.  They  were 
oth  of  them  alike  free  from  pretension 
and  from  prejudice,  intent  upon  the  real 
principles  of  action  w’hich  may  govern 
the  world  rightly,  rather  than  upon  the 
forms  they  may  assume,  or  the  accidents 
that  may  attend  them.  In  Lewis  there 
was  a  greater  mass  of  accumulated  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  his  was  universal ;  in  Tocque- 
ville  ^quicker  vein  of  sentiment  and  per¬ 
haps  a  more  subtle  power  of  discernment ; 
but  their  faculties  and  tastes  readily 
mingled  in  entire  harmony,  and  few  men 
have  more  rapidly  and  completely  known 
and  estecmeu  one  another.  It  m.ay  be 
j)ermitted  to  those  who  shared  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  reverenced  the  character  of 
these  two  eminent  men  to  record  in  a 
few  passing  lines  the  regret  which  two 
gre.'it  nations  must  forever  feel  that 
their  wise  and  virtuous  lives  were,  with¬ 
in  BO  short  a  time  of  one  another,  prc- 
m.aturely  closed. 

The  letters  addressed  by  Tocqueville 
to  Sir  George  Lewis  during  the  war,  es¬ 
pecially  with  reference  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  are  of  extreme  interest, 
but  their  length  forbids  us  to  quote  tliem 
here.  We  confine  ourselves  to  one  ob¬ 
servation.  lie  had  viewed  with  great 
regret  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
British  military  administration  at  the 
outset  of  the  w.ar,  though  he  attributed 
the  superior  arrangements  of  the  French 
army  chiefly  to  their  long  experience  in 
Africa,  whereas  the  British  army  took 
the  field  with  the  notions  and  traditions 
of  the  Peninsula.  But  what  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  be  of  still  greater  moment  to  the 
honor  and  power  of  this  country,  was 
the  means  of  raising  troops  ;  for  he  held 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  country  to  keep 
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its  CTOund  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  without,  at  le^st,  the  power  of 
raising  large  armies,  and  that  England 
is  mistaken  if  she  thinks  it  possilde  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  affairs  ot  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  On  this  last  point  IVI.  de  Tocque- 
ville’s  language  is  so  forcible,  and  so 
much  opposed  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  day  in  England,  that  we  quote 
the  passage : 

“  In  general,  although  it  is  rather  impru¬ 
dent  to  speak  of  a  country  which  is  not  one  s 
own,  I  allow  myself  to  say  that  the  English 
would  be  wrong  to  fancy  themselves  as  far 
sepkrated  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  in  so  much 
that  events  of  universal  interest  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  should  not  affect  their  institutions.  I 
think,  that  in  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
and  still  more  in  that  which  is  approaching, 
no  European  nation  can  long  remain  entirely 
different  from  all  other  nations;  and  that 
whatever  becomes  the  general  law  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  cannot  fail  to  exercise  in  the  long  run  . 
a  very  great  influence  on  the  peculiar  laws  of 
Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  sea,  and  in  spite 
of  the  special  manners  and  customs  and  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  heretofore,  more  than  the 
sea,  protected  you.  W'e  shall  perhaps  not 
see  the  verification  of  this  remark  in  our  own 
time ;  but  bo  assured  those  who  come  after 
us  will  see  it ;  and  I  should  not  be  afraid  to 
have  this  letter  placed  in  a  notary’s  office,  to 
be  read  fifty  years  hence.”  (P.  367.) 

M.  de  Tocqueville  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  with  English 
modes  of  thought,  with  English  opinions. 
He  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  can 
without  difficultpr  place  himself  at  the 
English  point  ot  view  on  any  question, 
and  tell  beforehand  what  an  Englishman 
would  think  of  it.  lie  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  English  intellect, 
and  he  attributes  to  it  a  marked  superi¬ 
ority  (in  speaking  of  Mr.  Grote’s  History 
of  Greece)  over  Gorman  scholarship.  But 
although  he  was  entirely  free  from  na¬ 
tional  prejudice,  the  fact  is  that  he  knew 
English  men  and  English  books  better 
than  he  knew  England.  For  twenty  years 
he  never  visited  it  In  1836  he  left  it 
still  agitated  by  the  throes  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and,  as  he  supposed,  on  the  verge 
of  a  progressive  democratic  revolution, 
though  a  pacific  one.  In  1857,  when  he 
returned  to  it  for  the  last  time,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  astonishment  at  finding  the 
country  so  little  changed  after  all,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  all  the 
incidents  of  twenty  years,  it  was  still  just 


the  same  old  England.  He  was  himself 
so  well  aware  of  his  comparatively  im- 

erfect  knowledge  of  this  country,  that 

e  carefully  abstained  from  writing  upon 
it ;  and  although  some  portions  of  his 
English  journals  have  now  been  publish¬ 
ed,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  traveller  rather  than  m  the  de¬ 
liberate  judgment  of  a  philosopher.*  We 
think,  for  example,  that  he  was  wrong  in 
assuming  that  the  English  aristocracy  is 
based  mainly  upon  wealth  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  wealth,  though  he  is  entirely 
right  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  based 
exclusively  on  birth.  Immeiuse  fortunes 
are  daily  realized  in  England  which  have 
no  connection  at  all  with  the  aristocracy ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  frequent 
and  beneficial  additions  to  the  House  of 
Lords  are  those  which  are  made  on  the 
ground  of  high  legal  ability,  long  public 
service,  or  personal  eminence,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  mere  possessions.  Great  wealth, 
unaccompanied  with  political  or  personal 
claims,  does  not  raise  a  man  in  England 
to  the  peerage ;  but  the  peerage  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  unquestionably  open  to  all  men, 
who  rise  by  their  own  ability,  in  Church 
or  State,  to  the  first  rank  in  their  profes¬ 
sions.  That  is  its  real  basis  and  its  true 
power. 

Before  we  revert  to  the  political  opin¬ 
ions  of  To'cqueville,  it  may  not  be  inap¬ 
propriate  to  introduce  in  this  place  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  whose  life 
has  been  devoted  to  metaphysical  and 
theological  inquiries.  It  is  a  page  of 
generm  and  lasting  interest : 

“Your  last  letter  contains  things  on  the 

*  This  remark  applies  to  the  Notes  on  England 
and  Ireland  made  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  thirty 
years  ago,  and  certainly  not  intended  by  him  for 
publication.  They  are  not  free  from  inaccuracies 
and  migconceptions  which  further  experience 
would  have  removed.  Every  English  reader  will 
at  once  detect  these  mistakes — as,  for  instance, 
that  an  overseer  of  the  poor  must  be  a  wealthy 
man,  and  that  the  administrative  Board.-*  of  this 
country  ere  not  named  by  the  Crown,  but  are 
self-elected.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon 
them ;  but  we  hope  the  foreign  readers  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville’s  Notes  will  not  be  led  astray  by 
these  statements,  and  will  not  suppose  tliat  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  in  1866,  still  reallv  present  the 
peculiar  abuses  and  evils  he  pointed  out  in  1886. 
The  real  value  of  these  Notes  is  that  they  con¬ 
tain,  not  the  truth,  but  a  true  statement  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  an  intelligent  traveller 
by  a  journey  through  the  United  Kingdom  at 
that  period. 
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great  questions  which  occupy  you,  deeply 
thought  and  well  expressed.  This  letter  well 
deserves  to  be  read  again,  and  the  subject  of 
it  is  the  greatest,  I  may  almost  say  the  only 
subject,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  man. 
Everything  else  is  a  bubble  in  comparison 
with  it  I  should  have  had  a  passionate  love 
for  the  philosophical  studies  which  have  been 
your  constant  occupation,  if  I  could  have  tumetl 
them  to  more  proht ;  but,  whether  from  some 
natural  defect  or  from  a  want  of  resolution  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  design,  I  have  always  found 
at  last  that  all  the  scientific  notions  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  on  these  subjects  did  not  carry  me  fur¬ 
ther,  and  frequently  carried  me  less  far,  than 
the  point  I  had  reached  at  the  outset  by  a 
small  number  of  simple  ideas,  which  all  man¬ 
kind  do  in  fact  more  or  less  entertain.  These 
ideas  lead  easily  to  a  belief  in  a  First  Cause, 
which  remains  at  once  evident  and  inconceiv¬ 
able  ;  to  fixed  laws  which  are  discernible  in 
the  physical  world,  and  must  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  moral  world ;  to  the  providence 
of  God,  and  therefore  to  his  justice ;  to  the 
responsibility  of  man,  since  he  is  enabled  to 
discern  good  from  evil,  and,  therefore,  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  life.  I  acknowledge  that  apart  from  rev¬ 
elation,  I  have  never  found  that  the  nicest  met¬ 
aphysical  inquiry  could  supply  anything  more 
Clear  on  these  points  than  the  plainest  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  this  has  made  me  somewhat 
out  of  humor  with  it  What  I  called  ‘  the 
bottom  I  cannot  touch  ’  is  the  Wherefore  of 
the  world  ;  the  plan  of  creation  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  not  even  in  our  bo<lies,  still  less 
in  our  minds — the  reason  of  the  destiny  of  this 
singular  being  whom  we  call  Man,  with  just 
intelligence  enough  to  perceive  the  miseries  of 
his  condition,  but  not  enough  to  change  it  . .  . 
That  is  the  depth,  or  rather  the  depths,  which 
the  ambition  of  my  soul  would  sound,  but 
which  will  forever  remain  infinitely  beyond  my 
powers  of  knowing  the  truth.”  (1*.  477.) 

In  these  meditations,  which  diversified 
a  life  devoted  to  literary  labor  and  to 
rural  pursuits  —  a  philosopher  in  the 
moniing  and  a  peasant  in  the  after¬ 
noon — de  Tocqueville  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  We  fancy,  as  we  read 
the  letters  written  within  a  few  months 
of  its  close,  that  a  tone  of  increased  se- . 
renity  tempered  the  melancholy  of  polit¬ 
ical  disappointment,  and  a  greater  power 
of  thought  plunged  into  the  future  of  the 
world  which  be  w'as  not  destined  to  be¬ 
hold.  But  though  the  shadow  w'as  already 
stealing  along  the  wall,  with  that  uncon¬ 
sciousness  wdiich  is  the  last  happiness  of 
man,  he  still  looked  forward  to  a  bright¬ 
er  future  : 

sec,”  said  he  on  the  12th  January,  1858, 


to  Mr.  Freslon,  “  that  you  do  not  give  way  to 
despondency  as  to  public  affairs,  and  you  are 
right.  I,  tm,  am  far  from  singing  a  de  pro- 
fundi*  over  French  society.  Only,  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  we  are  not  destined  to  see 
that  personage  restored  to  vitality.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past  affords  but  little  light  as  to 
the  means  of  resuscitation,  because  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  life  within  it  are  different  from  what 
they  once  were.  Down  to  a  recent  period,  the 
living  and  active  forces  of  society  were  in  the 
educated  classes.  When  these  had  been  per¬ 
suaded,  excited,  and  united  in  one  conviction, 
the  rest  followed.  Nowadays,  not  only  have 
the  educated  classes  become  temporarily  in¬ 
sensible  by  the  disease  of  long  revolutions, 
but  they  are  in  reality  dethroned.  The  centre 
of  social  power,  so  to  speak,  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  displaccil  and  at  last  abruptly  changed. 
It  now  resides  in  classes  which  read  nothing, 
or  at  least  only  read  newspapers  when  they 
read  anything  at  all :  and  that  is  the  profound 
reason  which  leads  our  Government  to  reserve 
its  fetters  for  the  periodical  press.  We  acade¬ 
micians  are  free  to  cry  out  as  loud  as  we  please, 
addressing  an  academical  public ;  but  the  least 
buzz  of  a  hostile  thought  is  suppressed  if  it 
is  thought  likely  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Don’t  tell  me,  then,  that  Voltaire,  Rous¬ 
seau,  etc.,  overthrew  by  books  powers  far 
more  durably  established.  Those  powers 
were  better  establisheil,  it  is  true;  but  the 
force  to  overthrow  them  was  far  more  within 
the  reach  of  writers  of  books,  and  better  with¬ 
in  their  grasp.  They  were  surrounded  by  the 
upper  or  middle  class,  who  believed  In  ideas : 
but  those  same  classes  nowadays  abhor  and 
dread  ideas,  whatever  they  may  be  (as  far  as 
they  are  ideas),  and  think  of  nothing  but  in¬ 
terests.  Moreover,  these  same  upper  and  mi<l- 
dle  classes,  whose  ears  were  so  open,  were  still 
the  masters  of  society.  When  they  were  won 
over,  all  was  done. 

“  1  believe  with  you,  that  these  classes  may 
again  be  persuaded  and  excited ;  and  I  think 
that  when  that  is  done,  a  great,  though  still 
a  less  influence  m-ay  be  exercised  through 
them  over  the  people :  but  this  can  only  he 
accomplished  very  slowly,  by  dint  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  small  blows  struck  successively  on 
the  public  mind.  It  is  certainly  a  good,  and 
even  a  necessary  thing  to  follow  this  up,  . and 
it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  those 
who  do  so  are  losing  their  time ;  but  it  would 
be  a  still  greater  exaggeration  to  believe  in 
the  complete  efficacy  and  jwompt  effect  of 
these  efforts.  To  change  the  mind  of  the  na¬ 
tion  quickly,  instniction  less  refined  and  more 
adapt^  to  the  classes  who  are  now  all-power¬ 
ful  is  requisite ;  and  as  the  periodical  press 
is  not  free,  it  b  only  faeU  and  not  by  ideas 
that  the  people  can  be  enlightened  as  to  tlie 
true  character  of  the  Government  it  lives  un¬ 
der,  If  this  Government  followed  its  natural 
disposition,  if  it  were  now  to  commit  the  faults 
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by  which  in  the  long  run  absolute  govern¬ 
ments  always  fall,  the  nation  would  see  clear¬ 
ly  and  at  once  what  its  constitution  is ;  and 
as,  after  all,  the  comparisons  between  our  own 
age  and  the  decline  of  society  under  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  arc  inaccurate — as  the  mass  of 
the  people  forms  neither  a  corrupt  nation,  nor 
a  timorous  nation,  nor  a  nation  enslaved  like 
the  Roman  mob,  on  that  day  when  light  shall 
break  in  upon  it,  the  nation  will  judge.” 
(P.  481.) 

Tliese  extracts  are  long,  but  they  are 
taken  from  a  volume  not  yet  in  the  hands 
of  English  readers.  They  are  not  infe¬ 
rior  in  wisdom  and  in  acuteness  to  any 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  earlier  writings, 
and  they  hear  directly  on  the  question 
of  the  day  most  interesting  to  the 
world — the  state  of  opinion  and  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
France.  We  shall,  therefore,  resume 
and  complete  them  by  adding  to  them 
one  of  the  last  letters  to  M.  do  Beau¬ 
mont,  dated 

“  Tocqvbville,  27th  Feb.,  1858. 

“I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  how 
much  your  last  letter  has  interested  me,  and 
how  entirely  I  agree  with  most  of  your  ob¬ 
servations,  among  others  with  that  bn  the 
value  of  liberty.  Like  you,  I  have  never  been 
more  entirely  convinced  that  lilwrty  alone  can 
give  to  human  society  in  general,  and  to  the 
individuals  which  compose  it  in  particular,  all 
the  prosperity  and  all  the  greatness  of  which 
our  race  is  capable.  Every  day  confirms  me 
more  in  this  belief ;  my  own  observations,  the 
lapse  of  life,  the  recollections  of  history,  the 
events  of  the  present  day,  foreign  nations,  our 
own,  all  combine  to  give  to  these  opinions  of 
our  youth  the  force  of  absolute  conviction. 
That  liberty  is  the  »in«  quA  non  to  form  a 
great  and  virile  nation,  is  to  my  mind  evidence 
itself.  On  this  point  I  have  a  faith  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  on  many  others. 

‘•"llut  how  difficult  it  is  to  establish  liberty 
firmly  in  nations  which  have  lost  the  use, 
and  even  the  true  conception  of  itl  How 
powerless  are  institutions  when  they  arc  not 
fostered  by  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple!  I  have  always  thought  that  to  make 
France  a  free  nation  (in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word) — that  enterprise  to  which  we  have  de¬ 
voted  our  lives  to  the  extent  of  our  small 
abilities — I  have  always  thought,  I  sajr,  that 
this  enterprise  was  a  grand  but  a  rash  one. 
I  think  it  every  day  more  rash,  but  more 
grand  also ;  and  so  much  so,  that  were  I  to 
be  born  again,  I  should  still  prefer  to  risk 
everything  in  this  hazardous  undertaking 
rather  than  to  Imw  under  a  necessity  to  serve. 
Will  others  be  more  fortunate  than  we  have 


been  f  I  know  not ;  but  I  ask  myself  whether 
in  our  time  we  shall  see  in  France  a  free  na¬ 
tion,  at  least  what  you  and  I  mean  by  the 
word.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  not 
see  revolutions.  Nothing,  believe  me,  is  set¬ 
tled.  An  unforeseen  circumstance,  a  new  turn 

Sfiven  to  affairs,  any  accident  whatsoever,  may 
)ring  on  extraordinary  events  to  force  every 
man  from  his  retreat  It  was  to  that  I  al¬ 
luded  in  my  last  letter,  and  not  to  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  regular  liberty.  Rut  what  makes 
me  fear  that  nothing  will  for  a  long  time  make 
us  free,  is  that  we  harve  not  the  desire  to  be 
so.  .  .  .  Not  indeed  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  say  that  we  are  a  decrepit  and  corrupt 
nation,  destined  to  perpetual  servitude.  Those 
who,  with  this  notion,  exhibit  the  vices  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  complacently  imagine 
that  we  are  to  reproduce  them  on  a  smaller 
scale,  are  people  who  seem  to  me  to  live  in 
books  and  not  in  the  reality  of  their  age.  W e 
arc  not  a  decrepit  nation,  but  a  nation  worn 
and  terrified  by  anarchy.  We  are  wanting  in 
the  sound  and  lofty  conception  of  freedom  ; 
but  we  are  worth  more  than  our  present  des¬ 
tiny.  We  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  definitive 
and  regular  establishment  of  despotism ;  an<l 
the  Government  will  find  this  out  if  ever  it 
attains  sufficient  security  to  discourage  con¬ 
spiracies,  to  cause  the  anarchical  parties  to 
drop  their  arms,  and  to  crush  them  from  the 
scene.  The  Government  would  then  be  as¬ 
tonished,  in  the  hey-day  of  its  triumph,  to 
find  a  stratum  of  bitterness  and  opposition 
beneath  that  layer  of  obsequious  followers 
who  now  seem  to  cover  the  surface  of  France. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  only  chance  of  see¬ 
ing  a  strong  love  of  liberty  revive  in  France 
is  in  the  tranquil  and  apparently  definitive 
establishment  of  absolute  power.  Observe 
the  working  of  all  our  revolutions ;  it  can  now 
be  described  with  great  precision.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  seventy  years  has  proved  that  the 
people  alone  cannot  make  a  revolution;  as 
long  as  that  necessary  element  of  revolutions 
works  alone,  it  is  powerless.  It  does  not  be¬ 
come  irresistible  till  a  portion  of  the  educated 
classes  has  joined  it ;  and  these  classes  will 
only  lend  their  moral  support  or  their  mate-  ^ 
rial  cooperation  to  the  people  when  they 
cease  to  fear  it  Hence  it  is  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  each  of  the  Governments  we 
have  had  in  the  last  sixty  years  appeared  to 
be  the  strongest,  it  caught  the  disease  by 
which  it  was  to  perish.  The  Restoration  be¬ 
gan  to  die  the  day  when  nobo<ly  talked  aiw 
longer  of  killin|j;  it;  and  so  with  the  July 
monarchy.  I  think  it  will  be  so  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  Government.  Paul  [M.  de  Beaumont’s 
youngest  son,  then  a  child]  will  tell  me  if  I 
mistake.”  (P.  490.) 

There  has  not  been  any  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
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ment,  at  which  this  language  was  so  like^ 
ly  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  French 
people  as  the  present.  The  signs  of  the 
times,  especially  in  the  recent  elections, 
indicate  a  spirit  very  different  from  the 
apathy  of  abject  submission  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  seemed  to  have  emasculated 
France.  On  almost  every  point  of  the 
country — in  the  choice  of  representa¬ 
tives,  in  the  choice  of  the  conseils  gen- 
eraux^  and  in  the  municipal  elections — 
the  Government  finds  its  nominations 
energetically  disputed  and  not  unfre- 
quently  defeated.  If  at  this  moment  the 
Legislative  Assembly  were  reelected,  the 
Opposition  would  be  represented  in  it  by 
at  least  a  powerful  minority,  and  if  that 
Opposition  is  not  already  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  it  is  out  of  doors,  in  spite  of  all  the 
persecution  and  restrictions  which  have 
been  laid  on  the  exercise  of  the  most 
legitimate  electoral  rights.  The  machin¬ 
ery  by  which  universal  suffrage  was  con¬ 
verted  for  a  time  into  a  toy  for  prefects 
and  ministers  to  play  with,  and  an  in¬ 
strument  to  crush  the  real  intelligence 
of  the  people,  is  worn  out  There  is 
once  more  a  voice  and  a  will  in  that  bal¬ 
lot-box  ;  and  that  voice  condemns  the 
Imperial  Government.  As  M.  de  Toeque- 
ville  observed  in  1858,  it  is  by  facts 
alone,  and  not  by  arguments,  that  the 
true  character  of  the  Government  is 
known — facts  such  as  the  state  of  the 
finances,  the  Mexican  war,  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  Press,  the  prosecution  and 
punishment. of  electoral  committees,  are 
gradually  bringing  back  light  to  the 
French  nation,  and  when  “  light  breaks 
in,  the  nation  will  judge.”  fn  spite  of 
many  errors  of  judgment  and  of  conduct, 
we  do  not  dispute  the  services  which  the 
*  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  rendered  to 
France,  and  we  do  not  question  that  his 
popularity  is  still  undiminished  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation.  But  that 
popularity  cannot  cover  all  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  abuses  of  his  Government ;  and 
dependent  as  it  is  on  his  personal  author¬ 
ity,  the  idea  of  the  termination  of  hie 
reign  is  becoming  as  much  an  object  to 
the  timid,  and  of  perplexity  to  the  wa¬ 
vering,  as  the  incoherent  threats  of  an¬ 
archy.  For  what  would  he  leave  behind 
him  ?  A  Government  composed  of  men 
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for  the  most  part  profoundly  discredited 
—  a  youthful  heir  —  a  regent  perhaps, 
who,  both  as  a  foreigner  and  a  woman, 
has  hardly  had  justice  done  her  by  the 
French  peo{>le — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  rising  tide  of  liberal  feeling,  more  and 
more  disposed  to  demand  institutions 
which  shall  give  the  nation  security  for 
the  future  and  a  real  voice  in  its  affairs. 
There  is  not  a  man  amon^  the  most 
devoted  adherents  of  the  Empire  who 
docs  not  view  this  state  of  things  with 
undisguised  apprehension ;  and  there  is 
probably  not  a  man  who  would  counsel 
and  abet  the  Emperor  in  an  attempt  to 
repeat  the  blow  which  he  dealt  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  1851  to  an  effete  Assembly 
and  a  terrified  community.  There  is,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  but  one  course  to  be 
pursued  with  any  prospect  of  security  to 
the  Imperial  dynasty  and  of  tranquillity 
to  France ;  and  that  course  is  to  accept 
the  progress  of  liberal  opinions.  It  would 
not  be  very  difiicult,  even  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  of  the  Empire,  to  trans¬ 
form  the  present  absolutism  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  into  a  system  of  government  which 
might  afford  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
satisfaction  to  the  country.  The  Impe¬ 
rial  Government,  though  extremely  ar¬ 
bitrary,  and  irresponsible  to  any  organ¬ 
ized  body  in  the  state,  has  never  failed 
to  acknowledge  its  democratic  origin, 
and  to  exercise  its  power  with  some  re- 
gfard  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
people.  It  will  be  well  for  its  own  sake 
if  it  follow  the  same  course  now.  It  is 
not  by  resistance  or  repression  that  the 
Empire  can  regain  the  ground  that  it  is 
losing.  The  language  even  of  its  harsh¬ 
est  judges  and  keenest  enemies  deserves 
its  serious  attention ;  and  if  France  is 
again  to  be  saved  from  another  of  those 
periodical  convulsions  which  may  even 
now  be  approaching,  like  a  storm  on  the 
furthest  limit  of  the  horizon,  it  will  be 
by  timely  concessions  to  the  reviving  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  nation. 

At  such  a  moment,  the  voice  of  M. 
de  Tocqueville,  in  his  ardent  love  of 
freedom,  will  not  be  unheard  or  without 
influence,  and  we  shall  be  curious  to 
learn  what  answer  will  be  made  to  this 
posthumous  appeal  of  a  great  thinker 
and  a  great  patriot. 
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When  the  idealist  turns  his  attention 
to  the  human  senses,  those  inlets  that 
admit  the  various  emanations  of  the  outer 
world  to  the  sensorium,  he  gives  them 
but  a  secondary  place  in  his  regard.  To 
him  they  are  not  an  end  but  a  means, 
vehicles  of  thought,  or  rather  of  the  rude 
materials  whence  thought  is  ultimately 
elaborated.  No  doubt  as  one  kind  of 
vehicle  or  one  mode  of  transit  may  be 
better  than  another  in  forwarding  his 
ideas  to  that  mysterious  laboratory  of 
the  mind,  he  may  occasionally  prefer 
their  passage  through  and  conveyance  to 
that  of  another.  One  kind  of  sensations 
may  come  to  him  better  through  the  eye 
than  through  the  ear,  as  Horace  tells  ns  ; 
and  another  may  come  handier  by  touch 
than  by  smell ;  but  he  does  not  prepare 
them  in  the  outer  world  and  send  them 
on,  he  takes  them  just  as  they  do  come, 
and  pusses  them  through  an  alembic  of 
his  own  to  distil  his  mental  essences. 
An  artist  of  another  kind  takes  his  stand 
in  the  outer  world,  and  combines  bis  es¬ 
sences  for  the  solace  and  gratification  of 
the  senses  themselves.  All  the  various 
sounds  of  nature  are  combined  harmoni¬ 
ously  to  soothe  the  ear,  her  colors  blent 
to  please  the  eye ;  the  food  that  must  be 
taken  is  so  prepared  as  to  give  its  passing 
contribution  of  pleasure  to  the  palate, 
and  among  the  nicest,  keenest,  ana  most 
delicate  of  our  sensual  gratifications 
must  be  reckoned  those  agreeable  feel¬ 
ings  impressed  upon  the  olfactories  by 
odoriferous  emanations.  As,  therefore, 
all  the  gifts  and  bounties  of  nature  in 
their  elemental  condition  are  meant  for 
our  good,  so  each  artist  in  his  several 
sphere  who  combines  and  arranges  them 
so  as  to  bestow  and  express  their  best 
influences  upon  man,  is,  to  that  extent, 
his  benefactor.  A  work  has  just  now 
appeared,  written  by  a  practical  operator 
in  that  department  of  chemistry  that 
concerns  itself  in  the  development,  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  combination  of  the  various 
aromas  latent  in  the  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  world,  a  perusal  of  which  will  aflbrd 
as  much  pleasure  to  the  cultivated  mind 
as  any  of  the  essences  detailed  in  it  may 
give  to  the  olfactory  sense.  It  is  profess- 
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edly  an  illustration  of  the  art  of  per¬ 
fumery  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  work, 
as  indeed  the  author  confesses,  is  more  a 
history  of  perfumery  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  consisting  al¬ 
together  of  twelve  chapters :  nine  of 
them  are  taken  up  in  tracing  the  history 
of  odoriferous  compounds  through  the 
various  nations  of  the  Egyptians,  Jews, 
Asiatics,  Greeks,  Homans,  Orientals,  and 
Moderns.  The  work,  however,  more 
p/operly  divides  itself  into  four  grand 
actions;  the  first  containing  a  short 
analysis  of  the  physiology  of  odors; 
then  the  principal  feature  of  the  work, 
their  history ;  thirdly,  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  various  modes  in  use  for 
extracting  the  essences  of  plants  and 
flowers,  and  concluding  with  a  summary 
of  the  principal  fragrant  materials  useu 
in  our  manufactures. 

Among  other  beneficial  influences  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  contact  of  sweet  odors 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  thence 
transmitted  to  the  brain,  the  writer  al¬ 
leges  a  mental  and  even  a  moral  benefit 
to  accrue.  To  make  this  assertion  good, 
however,  would  open  up  too  large  a  field 
of  metaphysical  speculation.  One  may 
say,  in  general,  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
reception  of  any  of  the  soothing  influ¬ 
ences,  either  of  nature  or  art,  that  ne¬ 
cessarily  inspires  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
any  more  than  the  act  of  bestowing  alms 
naturally  evojees  it  in  the  recipient.  It 
is,  perhaps,  therefore  more  strictly  a 
poetical  than  a  spiritual  influence  the 
author  paints  in  opening  his  volume, 
when  he  says,  beautifully  enough  : 

“  Who  has  not  felt  revived  and  cheered 
by  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  luxuriant 
garden  or  the  flowery  meadow  ?  Who 
has  not  experienced  the  delightful  sen¬ 
sation  caused  by  inhaling  a  fresh  breeze 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  flowery 
tribe,  that  sweet  south  so  beautifully  de¬ 
scribed  by  Shakespeare,  as 

‘  Breathing  o’er  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.’ 

‘‘An  indescribable  emotion  then  in¬ 
vades  the  whole  being  ;  the  soul  becomes 
melted  in  sweet  rapture,  and  silently 
ofiers  up  the  homage  of  its  gratitude  to 
the  Creator  for  the  blessings  showered 
upon  us,  while  the  tongue  slowly  mur¬ 
murs  with  Thomson : 
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'  Soft  roll  your  muise  herbs  and  fruits  and 
flowers ; 

In  mingled  clouds  to  them  whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes,  and  whose  penal 
paints.’  ” 

There  is,  however,  less  doubt  about 
its  power  over  some  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  especially  the  memory,  in  re¬ 
calling  long  past  scenes  and  emotions. 

Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  Zimmerman, 
and  other  authors  say  that  the  sense  of 
smell  is  the  sense  of  imagination.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  pleasant  perfumes  exer¬ 
cise  a  cheering  influence  on  the  mind, 
and  easily  become  associated  with  our 
remembrances.  Sounds  and  scents 
share  alike  the  property  of  refreshing 
the  memory  and  recalling  vividly  before 
ns  the  scenes  of  our  past  life,  an  effect 
which  Thomas  Moore  beautifully  illus¬ 
trates  in  his  “  Lalla  Rookh”  : 

“  The  young  Arab,  haunted  by  the  smell 

Of  her  own  mountain  flower  as  by  a  spell. 

The  Elcazar  and  that  courteous  tree 

Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy. 

Sees  called  up  round  her  by  those  magic 
scents. 

The  well,  the  camel,  and  her  father’s  tents ; 

Sighs  for  the  home  she  left  with  little  pain, 

And  wishes  e’en  its  sorrows  back  again.” 

Tennyson  expresses  the  same  feeling 
in  his  dream  of  “  Fair  Woman  ”  : 

“  The  smell  of  violets  hidden  in  the  green 
Poured  back  into  my  empty  soul  and 
frame 

The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame." 

'The  art  of  the  perfumer  is  like  that  of 
other  arts,  an  endeavor  to  copy  Nature. 
“  He  strives  to  imitate  the  fragrance  of 
all  flowers  which  are  rebellious  to  his 
skill,  and  refuse  to  yield  up  their  essence. 
Is  he  not,  then,  entitled  to  claim  the 
name  of  Artist,  if  he  approaches,  even 
faintly,  the  perfections  of  his  charming 
models?” 

In  efl!ecting  a  classification  of  all  the 
various  odors  in  the  art  of  perfumery,  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  power  of  habit 
or  tracing  of  a  special  faculty  is  given. 
The  late  lamented  Dr.  George  Wilson, 
of  Eldinbnrgh,  wrote  a  work  on  Color 
SlindnesSy  proving  that  many  people 
have  e^es,.  but  see  not,  or  only  see  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
various  tints  and  hues  by  which  nature 
is  BO  richly  adorned.  Our  author,  as 
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may  be  inferred  from  his  motto.*  seems 
to  think  the  same  thing  as  to  some  ot 
onr  noses,  or  if  we  have  that  useful  organ 
physically  appended,  it  might  to  all  the 
intents  and  purposes  of  perfumery  have 
been  as  well  dispensed  with.  But  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  Nature  ever  makes 
compensation  for  any  such  defect  in  one 
individual  by  its  superabundance  of  pos¬ 
session  in  another.  It  is  said  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  the  poet,  that  when  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Cologne,  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  reckon  up  all  the  different 
kinds  of  smell  pervading  that  town,  and 
found,  or  said  he  found,  them  to  amount 
to  seventy-two  in  number.  Surely,  if 
be  possessed  a  nasal  talent  so  acute  as 
this  he  was  more  naturally  intended  for 
a  perfumer  than  a  poet.  Admitting, 
however,  some  poetic  license  in  this 
enumeration,  no  doubt  a  perfumer’s  nose 
by  constant  practice  must  have  its  per¬ 
ceptions  wonderfully  quickened  ;  and  as 
a  practical  man,  our  author’s  new  classi- 
flcation,  even  though  running  counter  to 
some  of  the  fathers  in  botany,  must  bo 
admitted  to  be  good  authority. 

“  Linnaeus,  the  father  of  modern  bo¬ 
tanical  science,  divided  them  into  sev¬ 
en  classes,  three  of  which  only  were 
pleasant  odors — the  aromatic,  the  fra¬ 
grant,  and  the  ambrosial ;  but  however 
good  his  general  divisions  may  have 
been,  this  classification  was  far  from  cor¬ 
rect,  for  he  placed  carnation  with  laurel 
leaves  and  saffron  with  jasmine,  than 
which  nothing  can  bo  more  dissimilar. 
Fourcroy  divided  them  into  five  series, 
and  De  Haller  into  three.  All  these 
were  however,  more  theoretical  than 
practical ;  and  none  classified  odors  by 
their  resemblance  to  each  other.  I  have 
attempted  to  make  a  new  classification, 
comprising  only  pleasant  odors,  by 
adopting  the  principle  that,  as  there  are 
primary  colors  from  which  all  secondary 
shades  are  composed,  there  are  also 
primary  odors  with  perfect  types,  and 
that  all  other  aromas  are  connected  more 
or  less  with  them.” 

It  was  a  very  common  opinion  among 
some  of  the  ancient  doctors,  as  Creton, 
Hippocrates,  and  others,  that  perfumes 
had  a  medicinal  effect  in  curing  certain 
diseases,  especially  those  of  a  nervous 
kind.  Pliny  even  ascribes  therapeutic 
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properties  to  various  aromatic  sub¬ 
stances.  Our  modern  doctors,  on  this, 
as  on  so  many  other  points,  disagree ; 
some  maintaining  the  curative  power  of 
certain  medicated  perfumes,  others  de¬ 
nying  any  such  influence.  Our  author 
denies  both  sides  of  the  question  in  the 
abstract,  but  rather,  if  anything,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  tliat  in  moderation  ” 
they  are  beneflcial. 

Another  popular  fallacy  he  demolishes 
regarding  flowers  in  a  sleeping  •  room, 
which  many  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased 
to  hear. 

“  It  is  true  that  flowers,  if  left  in  a 
sleeping  apartment  all  night,  will  some¬ 
times  cause  headache  and  sickness  ;  but 
this  proceeds,  not  from  the  diflfusion  of 
their  aroma,  but  from  the  carbonic  acid 
they  evolve  during  the  night.  If  a  per¬ 
fume  extracted  from  these  flowers  were 
left  open  in  the  same  circumstances,  no 
evil  effect  would  arise  from  it.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  some  delicate  people 
may  be  effected  by  certain  odors ;  but 
the  same  person  to  whom  a  musky  scent 
would  give  a  headache  might  derive 
much  relief  from  a  perfume  with  a  citrine 
basis.  Imagination  has,  besides,  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  supposed  noxious 
effects  of  perfumes.  Dr.  Cloquet,  who 
may  bo  deemed  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  of  which  he  made  a  special 
study,  says  in  his  able  Treatise  on  Ol¬ 
faction.,  ‘  We  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  many  effeminate  people  to  be  found 
in  the  world  who  imagine  that  perfumes 
are  injurious  to  them,  but  their  example 
cannot  bo  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  bad 
effects  of  odors.  Thus  Dr.  Thomas  Ca¬ 
pellini  relates  the  story  of  a  lady  who 
fancied  she  could  not  bear  the  smell  of 
a  rose,  and  fainted  on  receiving  the  visit 
of  a  friend  who  carried  one,  and  yet  the 
fatal  flower  was  only  artificial.’  ” 

In  the  historical  parts  of  this  work, 
extending  over  nine  of  its  longest 
chapters,  there  is  doubtless  much  that  is 
far  from  new.  The  reader  whose  clas¬ 
sical  studies  have  extended  any  con¬ 
siderable  way  into  the  history  of  those 
early  nations,  must  be  familiar  with  most 
of  what  is  there  detailed ;  but  to  the 
non-classical,  and  to  ladies  generally, 
whose  educational  readings  may  not 
have  tended  in  that  direction,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  there  given  of  ancient  manners 
and  customs,  interspersed  with  many 


pleasing  anecdotes  well  fitted  in,  and  the 
whole  so  richly  redolent  of  perfume, 
must  have  a  peculiar  charm.  The 
writer’s  own  account  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
piece  of  mosaic  work,  and  we  are  bound 
to  add  that  it  is  well  put  together,  and 
the  colors  harmoniously  blent.  One 
sometimes  wonders  on  reading  some 
parts  of  it,  how  its  author,  who  has 
achieved  some  fame  as  an  operative  per¬ 
fumer  and  inventor  of  new  compounds, 
can  have  found  time  to  travel  away  so 
far  from  his  laboratory  collecting  so  much 
of  the  lore  of  antiquity  as  adheres  to  his 
artistic  details.  The  style,  too,  is  that 
of  a  practiced  pen,  light  and  perspicu¬ 
ous  ;  and  to  say  it  is  readable  is  not 
enough — it  is  most  interesting.  We  learn 
from  these  descriptive  illustrations,  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  records  of  ancient  writers 
and  the  numerous  impl(tment9  found  in¬ 
tact  in  the  tombs,  that  perfumes  were 
extensively  consumed  in  Egypt,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  three  distinct  purposes — offer¬ 
ings  to  the  gods,  embalming  the  dead, 
and  uses  in  private  life. 

“  It  was,  however,  in  their  grand  relig¬ 
ious  processions  that  they  made  the  most 
luxurious  display  of  perfumes.  In  one 
of  those,  described  as  naving  taken  place 
under  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  marched  one 
hundred  and  twenty  children  bearing 
incense,  myrrh,  and  saffron  in  golden 
basins,  followed  by  a  number  of  camels, 
some  carrying  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  frankincense,  and  others  a 
similar  quantity  of  crocus,  cassia,  cinna¬ 
mon,  orris,  and  other  precious  aromat¬ 
ics.” 

The  Egyptian  belief  in  the  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  souls  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  very  great  care  they 
took  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  their 
dead ;  that  after  having  concluded  their 
long  journey,  the  souls  might  find  their  ' 
original  envelopes  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation.  Looking  upon  any  of 
those  shrivelled  relics  stretched  out  in 
mournful  state  in  the  British  Museum, 
our  mind  naturally  recurs  to  the  lines  — 

“And  thou  hast  walked  about — how  strange 
a  story  I — 

In  Thebes’  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 
When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 
Of  which  the  very  rpina  are  tremendous.” 

But  we  are  here  also  reminded  of  the 
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account  given  by  Herodotus  regarding 
the  mode  and  operation  ^  which  the 
mummy  was  made  up.  “  They  first  ex¬ 
tracted  the  brains  through  the  nostrils 
by  means  of  a  curved  iron  probe,  and 
filled  the  head  with  drugs.  Then  mak¬ 
ing  an  incision  in  the  side  with  a  sharp 
E^iopian  stone,  they  drew  out  the  in¬ 
testines,  and  inserted  into  the  cavity 
powdered  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  per¬ 
fumes,  frankincense  excepted.  After 
sewing  up  the  body,  they  kept  it  in  na¬ 
tron  for  seventy  days,  and  then  wrapped 
it  up  entirely  with  bands  of  fine  linen 
smeared  with  gum,  and  laid  it  in  a 
wooden  case  made  in  the  shape  of  a  man, 
which  they  placed  upright  against  the 
wall.” 

“  The  taste  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics 
went  on  increasing  in  Egypt  until  the 
time  of  Cleopatra,  when  it  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  its  climax.  This  luxu¬ 
rious  queen  made  a  lavish  use  of  aro¬ 
matics,  and  it  was  one  of  the  means  of 
seduction  she  brought  into  play  at  her 
first  interview  with  Mark  Antony  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cydnus,  which  is  so  beauti¬ 
fully  described  by  Shakespeare.” 

The  Jews,  from  their  long  captivity 
in  Egypt,  brought  back  with  them  into 
their  own  country  a  knowledge  of  per¬ 
fumery.  Long  before  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  probably  discovered  the 
aromatic  properties  of  some  of  their 
native  gums,  and  prompted  by  that  nat¬ 
ural  instinct  to  which  1  have  already 
alluded,  they  had  offered  those  fragrant 
treasures  on  the  altars  raised  to  their 
God.  Thus  we  find  Noah,  on  issuing 
from  the  Ark,  expressing  his  gratitude 
to  the  Almighty  for  his  wonderful  pres¬ 
ervation  by  a  sacrifice  of  burnt  offerings 
composed  of  every  clean  beast  and  every 
clean  fowl.  It  is  true  that  Genesis  does 
not  mention  incense  as  having  formed 
part  of  the  holocaust ;  but  the  very 
words  that  follow  —  “  and  the  Lord 
smelled  a  sweet  savor,”  may  lead  us  to 
assume  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  purification  of  women,  as  ordain¬ 
ed  by  law,  caused  also  a  great  consump¬ 
tion  of  aromatics.  It  lasted  a  whole 
year,  the  first  six  months  being  accom¬ 
plished  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  the  rest 
with  other  sweet  odors.  Perfumes 
were  also  one  of  the  means  of  seduction 
resorted  to  by  Judith  when  she  went 
forth  to  seek  Holofemes  in  his  tent  and 
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liberate  her  people  from  his  oppression. 
But  the  most  complete  description  of  the 
various  aromatics  used  by  the  Jews  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in 
which  the  frequent  mention  of  perfumes 
made  in  it  shows  that  they  must  have 
been  well  known  and  appreciated  at  the 
Jewish  Court.  The  common  account 
given  of  the  death  of  Sardanapalus  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  instance 
among  the  Assyrians  of  their  passion  for 
perfumes.  This  account  is,  however, 
disputed  by  some  historians;  but  the  fact 
of  his  passion  for  cosmetics  and  perfumes 
is  well  enough  known  ;  and  even  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Dures  and  other  historians  given 
of  the  manner  of  his  death,  agrees  with 
it.  They  say  that  “  Arbaces,  one  of  his 
generals,  having  gone  to  visit  Sardana- 
palus,  found  him  painted  with  vermilion 
and  clad  in  female  garb.  lie  was  just  in 
the  act  of  pencilling  his  eyebrows  when 
Arbaces  entered,  and  the  general  was  so 
indignant  at  the  effeminacy  of  the  mon¬ 
arch  that  he  stabbed  him  on  the  spot. 
The  Persians  borrowed  from  the  Medes 
their  taste  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics. 
Such  was  their  predilection  for  perfumes 
that  they  usually  wore  on  their  heads 
crowns  made  of  myrrh  and  a  sweet¬ 
smelling  plant  called  labyzus.  In  the 
palaces  of  monarchs  and  individuals  of 
rank  aromatics  were  constantly  burning 
in  richly-wrought  vessels,  a  custom  of 
which  we  find  an  illustration  in  the  sculp¬ 
tures  of  Persepolis.” 

The  greatest  admirer  of  perfumes 
among  ancient  Asiatic  monarchs  seems 
to  have  been  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  or 
the  Illustrious,  king  of  Syria.  At  all 
his  feasts,  games,  and  processions,  jier- 
fumes  held  the  first  place. 

“Tlie  king  was  once  bathing  in  the 
public  baths  when  some  private  person, 
attracted  by  the  fragrant  odor  w’hich  he 
shed  around,  accosted  him,  saying,  ‘  You 
are  a  happy  man,  O  king ;  you  smell  in 
a  most  costly  manner.’  Antiochus,  be¬ 
ing  much  pleased  with  the  remark,  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  you 
can  desire  of  this  perfume.’  The  king 
then  ordered  a  large  ewer  of  thick  un¬ 
guent  to  be  poured  over  his  head,  and  a 
multitude  of  poor  people  soon  collected 
around  him  to  gather  what  was  spilled. 
This  caused  the  Mng  infinite  amusement, 
but  it  made  the  place  so  greasy  that  he 
slipped  and  fell  on  his  back  in  a  most 
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undignified  manner,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  merriment.” 

Among  the  Greeks,  who  had  that  pe¬ 
culiar  taste  for  immortalizing  and  wor¬ 
shipping  everything  that  was  pleasing 
ana  grateful  to  the  senses,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  ascribed  a  divine 
origin  to  perfumes.  In  other  cases  they 
invested  the  attributes  of  their  deities 
with  odoriferous  attractions.  The  ap¬ 
parition  of  a  goddess  is  never  mentioned 
without  speaking  of  the  ambrosial  fra¬ 
grance  which  she  shed  around  her;  and 
as  they  revelled  in  nectar  and  ambrosia 
— a  kind  of  food  unknown  to  mortals — 
so  had  they  also  specially  reserved  for 
their  use  some  of  the  most  delicious  per¬ 
fumes.  At  all  the  religious  festivals  of 
the  Greeks  we  know  that  aromatics  were 
consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  no 
Mohammedan  Paradise  can  surpass  their 
Elysium.  There  they  were  to  find  a 
golden  aty,  with  emerald  ramparts,  ivory 
pavement,  and  cinnamon  gates.  Around 
the  walls  flowed  a  river  of  perfumes  one 
hundred  cubits  in  width,  and  deep 
enough  to  swim  in.  From  this  river 
rose  an  odorous  mist,  which  enveloped 
the  whole  place  and  shed  a  refreshing 
and  fragrant  dew.  There  were  to  be 
besides  m  this  fortunate  city  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  fountains  of  honey 
and  five  hundred  of  the  sweetest  essence. 
A  portion  of  this  heavenly  fragrance  was 
also  sometimes  dispensed  on  earth  to 
some  protegi^  as  a  mark  of  great  favor. 
“  Thus,  when  Penelope  prepares  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  suitors,  Eurynorae  advises  her 
to  dispel  her  grief  and  diffuse  *  the  grace 
of  unction  over  her  cheeks but  the 
virtuous  matron  refused.  Pallas,  how¬ 
ever,  visits  her  during  her  slumbers,  and 
sheds  over  her  some  wonderful  perfume, 
which  was  probably  called  in  those  times 
‘  the  Venus  bouquet.’  ”  “  Phaon,  the 
Lesbian  pilot,  having  once  conveyed  in 
his  vessel  to  Cyprus  a  mysterious  pas¬ 
senger,  whom  he  discovers  to  be 
Venus,  receives  from  the  goddess,  as  a 
parting  gift,  a  divine  essence,  which 
changes  Tiis  coarse  face  into  the  most 
beautiful  features.  Poor  Sappho,  who 
sees  him  after  his  transformation,  be¬ 
comes  smitten  with  his  charms,  but  find¬ 
ing  her  love  unrequited,  is  driven  to 
seek  a  watery  grave.”  This  miracle, 
says  our  author,  beats  all  the  vaunted 
achievements  of  modern  perfumery,  even 


including  the  “patent  enamelling  pro¬ 
cess,”  which,  if  applied  to  gentlemen, 
would  not,  I  am  an-aid,  attract  many 
Sapphos.  Perfumers’  shops  in  Greece 
were  the  resort  of  loungers,  as  modem 
caf(6s  are  in  the  south  of  Europe.  “  Even 
the  tattered  cynic,  Diogenes,  did  not 
disdain  to  enter  them  now  and  then, 
leaving  his  tub  at  the  door  ;  but  with  a 
praiseworthy  spirit  of  economy,  he  al- 
wavs  applied  tne  ointments  he  bought 
to  his  feet;  for,  as  he  justly  observed  to 
the  young  sparks,  who  mocked  him  for 
his  eccentricity,  “When  you  anoint 
your  head  with  perfume  it  flies  away 
into  the  air,  and  the  birds  only  get  the 
benefit  of  it;  while  I  rub  it  only  on  my 
lower  limbs  it  envelops  my  whole  body, 
and  gratefully  ascends  to  my  nose.” 
What  young  Grecian  belle,  whose  ra¬ 
diant  beauty  might  be  marred  by  some 
disfiguring  spot  or  speckle,  could  fail  to 
believe  in  the  curative  power  of  sweet 
odors  on  hearing  of  an  effect  like  this 
on  one  of  her  countrywomen  ?  “  Milto,  a 
fiiir  young  maiden,  the  daughter  of  an 
humble  artisan,  was  in  the  habit  of  de¬ 
positing  every  morning  garlands  of  fresh 
flowers  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  her  pov¬ 
erty  preventing  her  from  indulging  in 
richer  offerings.  Her  splendid  beauty 
was  once  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tumor 
which  grew  on  her  chin  ;  but  she  saw  in 
a  dream  the  goddess,  who  told  her  to 
apply  to  it  some  of  the  roses  from  her 
altar.  She  did  so,  and  recovered  her 
charms  so  completely  that  she  eventual¬ 
ly  sat  on  the  Persian  throne  as  the  favor¬ 
ite  wife  of  Cyrus.” 

Our  ladies  of  the  present  day  would 
no  doubt  rebel  against  any  such  arbitrary 
edict  as  would  compel  them  to  wear 
their  garments  in  one  particular  manner, 
or  .according  to  a  certain  legal  cut. 
]More  arbitrary  than  the  law  of  fashion, 
however,  it  could  not  be  ;  and  were  the 
former  to  override  the  latter  sometimes 
in  this  respect,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
enormous  amplitudes  now  so  prevalent 
in  female  attire,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  better. 
Such  was  the  case,  at  least,  at  Athens. 
“The  cares  and  duties  of  the  toilet 
were  deemed  of  such  importance,  that  a 
tribunal  was  instituted  to  decide  on  all 
matters  of  dress.  And  a  woman  whose 
piplon  or  mantle  was  not  of  correct  cut, 
or  whose  head  dress  was  neglected,  was 
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liable  to  a  fine  which  varied  according  to 
the  offence,  and  sometimea  reached  the 
high  sum  of  a  thousand  drachmae.” 

The  Homans,  in  the  art  of  perfumery, 
as  in  almost  every  other  art  hut  that  of 
war,  were  the  copyists  of  the  Greeks.  It 
was  long,  indeed,  before  the  effeminating 
and  luxurious  fashions  of  the  latter  made 
progress  among  them,  and  when  they 
did,  it  was  more  in  the  decline  of  their 
power  than  in  their  rising  greatness. 
Kevertheless,  among  the  upper  classes 
and  the  refined,  their  use  was  largely 
resorted  to.  In  their  baths  and  dining 
chambers  the  richest  and  most  costly 
perfumes  were  abundant.  Three  kinds 
were  principally  used — solid  unguents, 
liquid  unguents,  and  powdered  petfiimes. 
One  of  those  most  in  favor  with  the 
Romans  was  saffron ;  they  had  not  only 
their  apartments  and  banqueting  halls 
strewea  with  this  j)lant,  but  they  also 
composed  with  it  unguents  and  essences, 
which  were  highly  prized.  “  Some  of  the 
latter  were  often  made  to  flow  in  small 
streams  at  their  entertainments,  or  to 
descend  in  odorous  dews  over  the  public 
from  the  velarium  forming  the  roof  of 
the  amphitheatre.”  In  addition  to  their 
liquid  essences  and  unguents,  they  also 
made  use  of  an  immense  variety  of  cos¬ 
metics  for  improving  and  preserving  the 
complexion.  These,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  describes  their  preparation,  were 
certain  kinds  of  pastes  or  poultices, 
that  were  kept  on  the  fire  all  night,  and 
part  of  the  day ;  some,  indeed,  only  re¬ 
moved  them  for  the  purpose  of  going 
out,  alluded  to  by  Juvenal,  in  one  of  his 
Satires,  where  he  says,  “  A  Roman  Hus¬ 
band  seldom  sees  his  wife’s  face  at  home, 
but  when  she  sallies  forth.”  Another 
device,  besides  poulticing,  was  tried  by 
Poppaja,  the  wife  of  Nero,  “  who  used 
to  bathe  in  asses’  milk  every  day,' and 
when  she  was  exiled  from  Rome,  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  take  with  her  fifty 
asses  to  enable  her  to  continue  her  fa¬ 
vorite  ablutions.”  Our  author  devotes 
some  pages  of  his  work  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  on  the  Roman  and  Greek 
periods,  detailing  the  different  modes  in 
use  of  dressing  the  hair  then  prevalent, 
which  may  possibly  have  an  interest  to 
some,  but  seems  rather  apart  from  the 
general  object  of  his  work.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  amid  all  their  elabo¬ 
rations  for  that  purpose,  that  they  had 
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reached  our  climax  in  hairdressing  by 
machinery. 

Among  the  Orientals,  in  all  times  of 
their  history,  a  taste  for  perfumes  has 
prevailed,  and  at  the  present  day  all 
classes  seek  to  gratify  it.  “  It  is  culti¬ 
vated  among  ladies,  who,  caring  little  or 
nothing  for  mental  acquirements,  and 
debarred  from  the  pleasures  of  society, 
are  driven  to  resort  to  such  sensual  en¬ 
joyments  as  their  secluded  life  will  af¬ 
ford.  They  love  to  be  in  an  atmosphere 
redolent  with  fragrant  odors,  that  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  dreamy  languor,  which 
is  for  them  the  nearest  approach  to  hap¬ 
piness.  Many  arc  the  cosmetics  brought 
into  use  to  enhance  their  charms,  and 
numerous  are  the  slaves  who  lend  their 
assistance  to  perform  that  important 
task,  some  correcting  with  a  whitening 
paste  the  over-warm  tint  of  the  skin, 
some  replacing  with  an  artificial  bloom 
the  faded  roses  of  the  complexion.”  A 
deduction  is  here  made  by  Mr.  Rimmel, 
which  is  perhaps  rather  ambiguous,  and 
certainly  seems  to  be  opposed  to  most 
common  notions  of  beautifying  the  per¬ 
son  by  artificial  means.  After  describ¬ 
ing  the  “  red-tipped  fingers  ”  and  “  dark¬ 
ened  eyelids  ”  of  these  fair  creatures,  he 
says  :  “  And  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  the  constant  cares  which  they  bestow 
upon  themselves  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  and  preserving  their  beauty.” 
We  bad  thought  that  all  such  face 
adornments  spoiled  the  natural  complex¬ 
ion,  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  what  the 
author  means,  for  an  extract  is  given  from 
the  traveller  Sonnini,  that  more  alludes 
to  the  benefits  of  “  bathing  ”  and  “  clean¬ 
liness,”  which  are  doubtless  good  beauty 
preservers,  than  to  any  other  superficial 
device.  The  answer  given  by  Beau 
Brnmmel  to  the  person  who  asked  him 
what  perfume  he  used  for  his  linen, 
showed  a  good  appreciation  of  Nature’s 
own  cosmetics,  in  the  general  make-up 
of  his  appointments — “  Country  air  and 
country  washing,”  said  the  Beau.  These 
Oriental  dames,  or  any  other  ladies  de¬ 
sirous  of  arresting  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  preserving  their  charms,  would  also 
perhaps  find  this  as  good  a  recipe  for  that 
purpose  as  any  other  artificial  cosmetic. 
“  Good  airing  ”  was  indeed  an  especial 
requisite  in  many  things  with  Brummel. 
He  never  went  out  in  the  morning  until 
the  day  was  well  aired. 
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It  is  a  very  common  but  true  analogy 
that  is  so  often  drawn  between  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  man  and  the  infancy  of  a  nation. 
In  l^th,  the  faculties  are  undirected  and 
unexpanded ;  in  the  former  from  their 
own  natural  imperfection,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  want  of  suitable  objects 
for  their  development.  The  olfactories 
of  children  are  not  nice  in  their  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  those  of  any  untutored  people 
show  equally  fantastic  preferences,  and 
perhaps  would  select  some  of  the  most 
rancid  smells  to  the  finest  productions  in 
the  perfumer’s  laboratory.  Such  was  the 
case  in  the.  early  stages  of  our  own  his¬ 
tory  in  this  country.  “  The  Druids  knew, 
however,  and  highly  prized  the  numerous 
aromatic  plants  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
Druidesses  crowned  their  brows  with 
verbena,  and  composed  with  fragrant 
herbs  mysterious  balms  which  cured 
the  heroes’  w’ounds,  and  enhanced  the 
charms  of  the  fair.”  The  Roman  con¬ 
quest  introduced  the  graceful  costumes 
and  elaborate  cosmetics  of  Italy,  and  the 
provinces  soon  rivalled  the  metropolis  in 
elegance  and  refinement.  Barbarism, 
however,  again  supervened,  and  “  per¬ 
fumes  did  not  come  into  general  use  in 
England  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  reign  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  came  from  Italy,  and 
brought  with  him  gloves,  sweet  bags,  a 
perfumed  leather  jerkin,  and  other  pleas¬ 
ant  things,  and  that  year  the  queen  had 
n  pair  of  perfumed  gloves.  She  took 
such  pleasure  in  these  gloves,  that  she  | 
was  pictured  with  them  upon  her  hands, 
and  for  many  years  afterward  it  was 
called  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s  perfume.  On 
another  occasion,  when  visiting  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  she  was  presented 
with  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves,  and  was 
BO  delighted  with  them  that  she  put  them 
on  at  once.  She  also  usually  carried 
with  her  a  pomander,  which  was  a  bail 
composed  of  ambergris,  benzoin,  and 
other  perfumes,  and  with  the  gift  of  a 
‘  faire  gyrdle  of  pomander,’  which  was  a 
series  of  pomanders  strung  together  and 
worn  around  the  neck.  These  poman¬ 
ders  were  supposed  to  be  preservatives 
from  infection.” 

The  manufacture  for  extracting  the 
aroma  of  flowers  and  plants  is  carried  on 
chiedy  in  the  south  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Turkey,  Algeria,  India — in  fact, 
wherever  the  climate  gives  to  flowers 


and  plants  that  intensity  of  odor  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  profitable  extraction.  ^ 

The  pronosal  to  cultivate  flowers  in 
England  lor  perfumery  purposes  has 
ever  been  found  impracticable.  “  How¬ 
ever  beautiful  in  form  and  color  they 
may  be,  they  do  not  possess  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  odor  required  for  extraction,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  used  in  France 
for  perfumery  would  only  grow  here  in 
hot  -  houses.  The  only  flower  which 
could  be  had  in  abundance  would  be 
the  rose,  but  the  smell  of  it  is  faint 
compared  with  that  of  the  Southern 
rose;  and  the  rosewater  made  in  this 
country  can  never  equal  the  French  in 
strength.  If  we  add  to  this  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  flowering  season,  and  the 
high  price  of  land  and  labor,  w’e  may  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  conclusion  that  such  a  spec¬ 
ulation  would  be  as  bad  as  that  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  wine  from  English 
grapes.  The  only  perfumery  ingredients 
in  which  England  really  excels  are  lav¬ 
ender  and  peppermint ;  but  that  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  very  cause  which  would  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  success  of  other  flowers 
in  this  country,  for  our  moist  and  mode¬ 
rate  climate  gives  those  two  plants  the 
mildness  of  fragrance  for  which  they  are 
prized,  while  in  Franco  and  other  warm 
countries  they  grow  strong  and  rank.” 

The  four  processes  in  use  for  extract¬ 
ing  the  aroma  from  fragant  substances 
are  distillation,  expression,  maceration, 
and  absorption.  Grasse,  Cannes,  and 
Nice,  all  in  the  south  of  France,  are  the 
principal  towns  where  the  maceration 
and  absorption  processes  are  carried  on, 
and  above  a  hundred  houses  are  engaged 
in  these  operations,  and  in  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  essential  oils,  giving  employment 
during  the  flower  season  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people.  The  manufacture  of  scents, 
soaps,  cosmetics,  and  other  toilet  requi¬ 
sites  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  London  and 
Paris,  which  may  be  called  the  head- 
<]^uarter8,  of  perfumery,  and  the  empo¬ 
rium  for  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  products  of  Germany,  Russia,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States  are  mostly  coun¬ 
terparts  of  the  London  and  Paris  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  principal  manufactories  of  toilet 
soap  are  in  London,  where  there  are 
about  sixty  into  which  female  labor  has 
been  introduced  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  English  toilet  soaps  are  the  very 
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best  that  are  made.  The  French  come 
next,  and  those  of  Germany  are  the 
worst. 

In  concluding  his  chapter  on  the  com¬ 
merce  of  perfumes,  Mr.  Rimmel  offers 
a  few  words  of  advice  to  ladies  on  the 
choice  of  their  perfumes  and  cosmetics, 
which,  coming  from  so  competent  an 
authority,  cannot  but  bo  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived.  “  The  selection  of  a  perfume  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  taste  ;  and  I  should 
no  more  presume  to  dictate  to  a  lady 
which  scent  she  should  choose  than  I 
would  to  an  epicure  what  wine  he  is  to 
drink ;  and  yet  I  may  say  to  the  nervous, 
use  simple  extracts  of  flowers,  which  can 
never  hurt  you,  in  preference  to  com¬ 
pounds,  which  generally  contain  musk 
and  other  ingredients  likely  to  affect  the 
head.  Above  all  avoid  strong,  coarse 
perfumes,  and  remember,  that  if  a  wom¬ 
an’s  temper  may  be  told  from  her 
handwriting,  her  good  taste  and  good 
breeding  may  as  easily  be  ascertained 
^  by  the  perfume  she  uses.  While  a  lady 
'  charms  os  with  the  delicate  etherial  fra¬ 
grance  she  sheds  around  her,  aspiring 
vulgarity  will  as  sorely  betray  itself  by 
a  mrmchoir  redolent  of  common  per¬ 
fumes. 

“  Hair  preparations  are  like  medicines, 
and  must  m  varied  according  to  the 
consumer.  For  some,  pomatum  is 
preferable ;  for  others,  oil ;  while  some 
again  require  neither,  and  should  use 
h.air  washes  or  lotions.  A  mixture  of 
lime-juice  and  glycerine  has  lately  been 
introduced,  and  has  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  for  it  clears  the  hair  from  pellicles, 
the  usnal  cause  of  premature  baldness. 
For  all  these  things,  however,  personal 
experience  is  the  h«st  guide. 

“  Soap  is  an  article  of  large  consump¬ 
tion,  and  some  people  cannot  afford  to 
pay  much  for  it ;  yet  I  would  say  avoid 
very  cheap  soaps,  which  irritate  the 
skin,  owing  to  the  excess  of  alkali  which 
they  contam.  Good  soaps  are  now  man¬ 
ufactured  at  a  very  moderate  price  by  the 
principal  London  perfumers,  and  ought 
to  satisfy  the  most  economical.  White, 
yellow,  and  brown  are  the  best  colors  to 
select. 

“  Tooth  -  powders  are  preferable  to 
tooth  -  pastes.  The  latter  may  be  pleas¬ 
anter  to  use,  bnt  the  former  are  certmnly 
more  beneficial. 

“  Lotions  for  the  complexion  require, 
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of  all  other  cosmetics,  to  be  carefully 
prepared.  Some  are  composed  with 
mineral  poisons,  which  render  them  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use,  although  they  may  be  ef¬ 
fectual  in  curing  certain  skin  diseases. 
There  ought  to  ^  always  a  distinction 
made  between  those  intended  for  healthy 
skins  and  those  that  are  to  be  used  for 
cutaneous  imperfections  ;  besides,  the 
latter  may  be  easily  removed  without 
having  recourse  to  any  violent  remedies. 

“Paints  for  the  face  I  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend.  Rouge  is  in¬ 
nocuous  in  itself,  being  made  of  cochi¬ 
neal  and  safflower ;  but  whites  are  often 
made  of  deadly  poisons,  such  as  cost  poor 
Zelgar  his  life  a  few  months  since.  The 
best  white  ought  to  be  made  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  but  it  is  not  often  so  prepared. 
To  professional  people,  who  cannot  dis¬ 
pense  with  these,  1  must  recommend 
great  care  in  their  selection  ;  but  to 
others  I  would  say,  cold  water,  fresh 
air,  and  exercise  are  the  best  recipes 
for  health  and  beauty,  for  no  borrowed 
charms  can  equal  those  of 

‘A  woman’s  face  with  Nature’s  own  hand 
painted.’ 

“  The  materials  of  perfumery  may  be 
divided  according  to  their  nature  into 
twelve  series — animal,  floral,  herbal,  an- 
dropogon,citrine,  spicy,  ligneous,  radical, 
seminal,  balmy  or  resinous,  fruity,  and 
artificial. 

“  The  animal  series  comprises  only 
three  substances — musk,  civet,  and  am¬ 
bergris.  Musk  is  a  secretion  found  in  a 
pocket  or  pod  under  the  belly  of  the 
musk  deer,  a  ruminant  which  inhabits 
the  higher  mountain  ranges  of  China, 
Thibet,  and  Tonquin  :  the  male  alone 
yields  the  celebrated  perfume,  the  best 
coming  from  Tonquin.  The  odor  of 
musk  IS  also  to  be  found,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  in  the  musk  ox,  the  musk 
rat,  and  musk  duck.  A  musky  fragrance 
likewise  occurs  in  some  vegetables,  as 
the  well-known  yellow -flowered  musk- 
plant,  but  its  intensity  is  not  sufficient 
for  extraction. 

“Civet  is  the  glandular  secretion  of 
an  animal  of  the  feline  tribe,  found  in 
Africa  and  India. 

“  Ambergris  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
generated  by  the  large  -  headed  sperma¬ 
ceti  whale,  and  is  the  result  of  a  diseased 
state  of  the  animal,  which  either  throws 
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up  the  morbific  substance,  or  dies  of  the 
malady  and  is  eaten  up  by  other  fishes. 
In  either  case  it  becomes  loose,  and  is 
picked  up  floating  on  the  sea  or  worked 
ashore.  ! 

“  The  floral  series  includes  all  flow- 1 
ers  available  for  perfumery  purposes — 
hitherto  limited  to  eight — jasmine,  rose, 
orange,  tuberose,  cassia,  violet,  jonquil, 
and  narcissus.  Of  all  these  the  rose  is 
queen — the  queen  of  flowers — but  to  the 
perfumer  deriving  its  principal  charm 
from  the  delicious  fragrance  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  it.  lie  obtains 
from  it  an  essential  oil,  a  distilled  water, 
a  perfumed  oil,  and  a  pomade.  Even  its 
withered  leaves  are  rendered  available 
to  form  the  ground  of  sachet  powder, 
for  they  retain  their  scent  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time. 

“  The  violet  is  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  odors  in  nature.  It  is  a  scent  which 
pleases  all,  even  the  most  delicate  and 
nervous,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
should  be  in  such  universal  request. 

“Lavender  was  extensively  used  by 
the  Romans  in  their  baths,  whence  its 
name,  from  lavare,  *  to  wash.’  It  is  a 
nice  chan  scent  and  an  old  and  deserv¬ 
ing  favorite.  The  best  lavender  is  grown 
at  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  and  at  Hitmen  in 
Hertfordshire.  Mr.  James  Bridges,  the 
largest  English  distiller  of  lavender  and 
peppermint,  has  three  gigantic  stills  in 
operation  at  Mitcham,  each  able  to  con¬ 
tain  about  one  thousand  gallons.” 

The  Hook  of  Perfumes  is  a  work  that 
owes  its  existence  to  the  Society  of  Arts  j 
and  the  Great  Exhibition.  Mr.  Rimmcl 
was  called  upon  by  the  former  to  prepare 
a  paper  on  the  Art  of  Perfumery,  its  His¬ 
tory  and  Commercial  Development ;  and 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  task,  he  says 
he  had  to  devour  a  huge  pile  of  big  books, 
in  order  to  see  how  the  ancients  minis¬ 
tered  to  the  gratification  of  the  olfactory 
senses.  Then  two  years  later  being 
called  upon  by  the  jury  of  the  Exliibi- 
tion  to  draw  up  the  official  report  of  the 
perfumery  class,  he  thus  gained  so  com¬ 
plete  an  insight  into  the  world  of  sweet 
smells  that  he  was  induced  to  publish  in 
the  Hhglishwoman's  Magazine  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  su^ect.  Hence  the 
nucleus  of  the  work.  That  it  has  grown 
to  its  present  size,  and  contains  so  much 
that  is  readable,  interesting,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  is  a  boon  to  the  public ;  and  while 


every  person  of  taste  or  smell  must 
greatly  enjoy  a  perusal  of  it,  not  with¬ 
out  much  fresh  information  on  many 
subjects,  it  ought  to  be  an  especial  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  ladies.  It  is  got  up  in 
drawing-room* style, containing  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  by  Bour- 
delan,  Thomas,  and  other  good  artists  ; 
and  as  it  now  lies  before  the  writer  of 
these  remarks,  exhales  from  every  page 
the  richest  aromas  of  the  author’s  own 
exquisite  invention  —  the  odoriferous 
milkfleurs. 
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TO  MY  FRIEND,  ALEXANDER  MANCEAU. 

"There  are  three  things  which  God  cannot 
possibly  fail  to  accomplish :  what  is  most  bene¬ 
ficial,  what  is  most  necessary,  what  is  most  beau¬ 
tiful  for  everything." — Mt/BUre  tUs  Barde*,  tr.  7. 

BOOK  II. 

I. 

However,  when  Zilla  returned  to  the 
valley,  everything  seemed  changed.  The 
air  seemed  less  pure,  the  flowers  less 
beautiful,  the  clouds  less  brilliant.  She 
was  surprised  that  forgetfulness  did  not 
come  to  her,  and  made  many  incanta¬ 
tions  to  invoke  it.  Forgetfulness  did 
not  come,  and  the  fairy  reflected  more 
than  she  had  ever  done  before.  She 
concealed  her  dissatisfaction  from  her 
sisters  and  the  Queen,  but  however 
j  much  she  might  sing  to  the  stars  and 
dance  in  the  dew,  her  joy  in  life  did  not 
return. 

n. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  without 
lessening  her  restlessness.  At  first  she 
had  believed  that  Herman  would  return  ; 
but  he  returned  not,  and  she  was  trou¬ 
bled  at  it.  The  Queen  said  to  her : 
“  What  matters  it  what  has  become  of 
him?  Perhaps  he  is  dead,  and  you 
ought  to  wish  that  he  were.  Death 
efifaces  memory.”  Zilla  felt  the  word 
death  fall  upon  her  like  a  pang.  She 
was  astonished,  and  said  to  the  Queen  : 
“  Why  do  we  not  know  what  becomes 
of  the  soul  after  death  ?” 


*  ^  Mdme.  Georox  Sand.  TninslRted  for 
Thx  E^lkctio  from  the  Rewue  it*  Dtuz  Monde*. 
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III. 

“  Zilla,”  replied  the  Queen,  **  do  not 
dream.  We  shall  never  know  it ; 
men  cannot  teach  it  to  us.  They  know 
it  only  after  life  is  ove%  and  we,  to 
whom  it  is  never  over,  can  neither  imag¬ 
ine  where  they  go,  nor  hope  ever  to  re¬ 
join  them.”  “  Will  this  world,  then, 
last  forever  ?”  replied  Zilla,  “  and  are 
we  condemned  never  to  see  and  possess 
anything  else?”  “Such  is  the  law 
which  we  have  accepted,  my  sister. 
We  shall  exist  while  the  earth  exists, 
and  if  it  perishes,  we  shall  perish  with 
it.” 

rv. 

“  O  Queen,  will  men  then  survive 
it?”  “Their  souls  will  never  perish.” 

“  Then  they  are  the  true  immortals,  and 
we  are  but  ephemera  in  the  abyss  of 
eternity.”  “  You  have  said  it,  Zilla. 
We  learned  that  when  we  drank  the 
cup — have  you  forgotten  it  ?”  “  I  was 

young  then,  and  the  glory  of  conquering 
death  intoxicated  me.  Then  I  did  as  i 
others  did.  The  word  future  had  no ! 
meaning  to  me  ;  the  present  seemed  to  i 
be  eternity.”  j 

V. 

“  Whence,  then,  comes  now  this  rest¬ 
lessness  and  curiosity  ?”  asked  the  Queen. 
“  I  do  not  know,”  replied  Zilla.  “  If  I 
understood  the  unhappiness,  I  could  tell 
how  it  came  to  me.”  Zilla  had  no  soon¬ 
er  spoken  these  words  than  tears  moist¬ 
ened  her  fine  eyes,  and  the  Queen  looked 
at  her  with  deep  surprise ;  then  she 
said :  “  I  had  foreseen  that  you  would 
repent  of  giving  up  the  child,  but  your 
sorrow  exceeds  my  expectation.  It 
must  be  that  some  misfortune  has  come 
to  Herman,  and  that  it  reacts  upon  your¬ 
self.” 

VI. 

“  Queen,”  said  Zilla,  “I  wish  to  know 
what  has  become  of  Herman.”  They 
made  a  charm.  Zilla,  intoxicated  by  the 

f>erfumeB  of  the  magic  tripod,  bent  her 
ovely  head  like  a  dying  lily,  and  the 
vision  opened  before  her.  She  saw  Her¬ 
man  in  prison.  Ho  had  been  robbed  of 
his  money  by  thieves  and  traitors.  Be¬ 
ing  hungry,  he  had  stolen  fruit,  and  was 
taken  before  a  judge,  who  could  not 
make  him  understand  that  when  one  has 
nothing  to  eat  he  must  either  work  or  die. 


[April, 
vn. 

Another  vision  followed  this.  Her¬ 
man,  not  having  learned  human  jus¬ 
tice,  appeared  again  before  the  jud^e, 
who  condemned  him  to  be  beaten  with 
rods,  and  banished  from  the  ducal  resi¬ 
dence.  The  indignant  youth  then  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  late 
duke,  the  elder  brother  of  the  reigning 
prince,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown 
which  had  fallen  to  his  brother.  Zilla 
believed  him  now  to  be  safe.  “Justice 
will  be  done  to  him,”  she  thought.  “  He 
will  be  prince,  and,  as  we  have  made 
him  learned  and  good,  his  people  will 
respect  and  cherish  him.” 

VIII. 

But  another  vision  showed  Herman 
accused  of  imposture  and  seditions  plans, 
and  condemned  to  death.  Then  the 
fairy  awoke,  hearing  these  words  sound¬ 
ing  from  the  distance,  “  It  teill  be  to- 
morroxts  I  ”  Good  magician  as  she  was, 
she  could  not  transport  her  body  as 
quickly  as  her  spirit.  If  fairies  can  pass 
j  over  great  distances,  it  is  because  they 
know  no  fatigue ;  but  everything  takes 
time,  and  now  Zilla  first  oomprehended 
the  value  of  time. 

ix. 

“  Give  me  wings !”  she  said  to  the 
Queen  ;  but  the  Queen  had  never  found 
out  that.  “  Let  me  be  borne  in  a  rapid 
cloud  ;”  but  neither  men  nor  fairies  have 
discovered  that.  “  Make  the  wind  carry 
me  through  space.”  “You  ask  what  is 
impossible,”  said  the  Queen.  “  Set  out 
quickly  and  depend  only  upon  yourself.” 
Zilla  started  ;  she  plunged  into  the 
torrent;  she  was  borne  along  as  if  by 
lightning ;  but  on  reaching  the  plain  she 
found  herself  in  quiet  water,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  run. 

X. 

She  was  as  swift  as  fairy  could  be, 
but  never  having  had  need  of  haste,  and 
impelled  by  no  feverish  human  energy, 
she  was  left  behind  by  the  pedestrians 
thronging  to  the  city  to  see  the  impostor 
Herman,  hung.  Mortified  at  being  out¬ 
ran  by  stupid  peasants,  she  hailed  a 
well-mounted  cavalier,  and  leaped  up  be¬ 
hind  him.  He  smiled  upon  her  beauty  ; 
but  suddenly  she  vanished,  and  be 
thought  he  must  have  dreamed. 
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XI. 

The  horse,  however,  felt  her,  for  she 
urged  him  to  run,  and  the  frightened 
animal  reared  so  frantically  that  he  threw 
his  master.  She  thrust  her  eager  heel 
into  his  side,  and  he  ran  a  desperate  race, 
at  the  end  of  which,  his  strength  all 
spent,  he  fell  dead  at  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Zilla  took  the  cavalier’s  cloak, 
which  still  hung  upon  the  saddle,  and 
slipped  into  the  crowd  which  rushed 
toward  the  scaffold. 

ZII. 

The  populace  were  furious,  and  threat¬ 
ened  vengeance,  when  they  were  told 
that  the  impostor  Herman  had  succeeded 
in  escaping.  They  wished  to  hang  in 
his  stead  the  jailor,  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  even  the  hangman,  who  did 
not  give  them  the  expected  show.  The 
chief  of  the  police  appeared  on  a  balcony, 
and  appeased  the  crowd  by  saying : 

“  The  impostor  Herman  has  escaped  us, 
but  you  shall  have  the  show,  all  the 
same.” 

xni. 

And  the  heralds  cried  at  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  palace :  “  The  wretch  who 
helped  the  condemned  to  escape  y^ou 
shall  see  hung  without  trial.”  The 
crowd  clapped  their  hands  and  the  hang¬ 
man  brought  his  rope ;  the  victim  was 
brought,  and  the  fairy  saw  something 
wonderful.  The  saviour  of  Herman  was 
no  other  than  Master  Bonus,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  calmly,  committing  his  soul  to 
God.  “  It  is  done,”  he  said  to  the  fairy, 
who  approached  him :  “  once  I  did  not 
take  good  care  of  the  prince,  and  I  w’as 
condemned  to  the  fire;  to-day  I  have 
saved  him,  and  behold  the  rope.  I  have 
fulfilled  my  destiny.” 

XIV. 

Master  Bonus,  after  the  departure  of 
his  pupil,  had  wearied  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  fairies;  he  had  been  ashamed  of  his 
cowardice,  and  had  moreover  thought  to 
himself  that  the  Prince  Herman,  being 
the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  would  save 
him  from  the  stake.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  neglect  of  the  fairies  in  his  deser¬ 
tion,  he  had  started  eight  days  previous, 
and  had  been  able  to  enter  the  citv 
unrecognized  in  his  woman’s  apparel. 
There,  learning  that  the  prince  was  in 
prison,  he  went  to  the  prince  regnant. 


XV. 

He  swore  to  him  that  Herman  was 
his  brother,  and  the  reigning  prince  gave 
him  permission  to  attempt  an  escape,  on 
condition  that  they  should  both  return 
to  the  fairy  kingdom,  and  never  disturb 
again  the  peace  of  the  realm.  Master 
Bonus  saved  Herman  by  giving  him  his 
robe  and  hood.  He  remained  in  prison, 
trusting  that  he  would  be  safe  on  show¬ 
ing  the  safe -conduct  of  the  reigning 
prince ;  but  in  the  haste  of  changing 
clothes,  he  had  left  the  paper  in  the 
pocket  of  his  robe. 

XVI. 

And,  without  knowing  it,  Herman 
carried  away  this  paper,  while  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  hang  Master  Bonus.  Zilla 
resolved  to  save  the  old  man,  and,  snap¬ 
ping  her  fingers,  she  struck  down  the 
executioner,  who  fell  as  if  intoxicated, 
and  could  not  be  roused  by  the  cries  of 
the  multitude.  The  guards,  who  tried 
to  seize  the  fairy  and  the  prisoner,  were 
struck  motionless,  and  all  who  offered 
to  take  their  place  were  unable  to  shake 
off  the  stupor  with  which  the  magician 
fettered  them. 

XVII. 

She  conducted  the  old  man  to  a  forest, 
where,  as  he  rested,  ho  told  her  the  route 
which  Herman  had  supposed  could  be 
taken  without  risk,  thanks  to  the  s»fe- 
conduct.  “  Let  us  seek  him,”  said  Zilla ; 
and  they  set  out  at  once.  After  several 
days  they  found  him  in  the  territory  of 
a  neighboring  prince,  where  he  was  fell¬ 
ing  and  cutting  up  trees  for  a  living. 
When  he  saw  his  friends,  he  threw  down 
his  axOj  wishing  to  follow  them. 

XVIII. 

But  a  young  girl,  who  approached  at 
this  moment,  arrested  him  with  a  glance 
more  potent  than  that  of  all  the  fairies. 
She  was  only  a  poor  barefooted  girl, 
the  servant  of  the  head  woodman,  who 
had  hired  the  prince  as  a  journeyman. 
Daily  she  brought  upon  her  head  the 
bread  and  water  which  were  Herman’s 
midday  meal.  She  went  thus  to  serve 
the  other  laborers  scattered  through  the 
forest,  and  never  stopped  to  talk  with 
them. 

XIX. 

She  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  word 
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with  Ilerraan  ;  but  their  eyes  had  spoken. 
She  was  beautiful  and  modest.  Herman 
was  twenty  years  old,  and  had  never 
loved.  For  three  days  he  had  loved 
poor  Bertha,  and  when  ^e  fairy  said, 
“  Let  us  ^o,”  he  replied,  ‘^ever,  unless 
you  wilr  let  me  take  this  companion.” 
“  You  will  always  be  a  fool,”  replied 
Zilla.  “  You  have  hardly  pass^  one  sea¬ 
son  among  men.  They  have  tried  to  kill 
you,  and  you  pretend  to  love  one  of 
them.” 

XX. 

“I  pretend  nothing,”  said  Herman. 
“Yesterday  I  was  almut  to  die  on  the 
scaffold,  and  I  cursed  my  race ;  to-day  I 
love  this  girl,  and  I  feel  that  humanity 
is  my  family.”  “  Do  yon  not  see,”  said 
the  fairy,  “that  yon  will  live  here  in 
servitude,  toil,  and  misery  ?”  “  I  accept 
all  evils,  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  be  loved.” 
Zilla  took  the  young  girl  aside,  and  ask¬ 
ed  her  if  she  wished  to  be  Herman’s 
companion.  She  blushed  and  did  not 
answer.  “  Consider,”  said  the  fairy, 
“that  his  kingdom  is  solitude.” 

XXI. 

Bertha  inquired  if  he  were  an  exile. 
“  Forever,”  said  the  fairy.  “  But  are 
yon  not  betrothed  to  him  ?”  The  fairy 
smiled  disdainfully.  “  Pardon  me,”  said 
Bertha,  “  I  wish  to  know  whether  he 
loves  any  one  besides  myself.”  The  fairy 
saw  that  Bertha  was  jealous  of  her 
beauty,  and  it  gratified  her  pride ;  but 
the  maiden  wept,  and  Herman,  hastening 
to  her,  said  to  the  fairy ;  “  Why  do  yon 
grieve  my  beloved  ?  And  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  have  her  follow  me,  how  can  you 
hope  that  I  shall  follow  you  ?” 

xxn. 

“  Come,  then,  both  of  you,”  said  the 
fairy ;  “  but  if  you  become  tired  of  living 
among  us  with  this  companion,  do  not 
reckon  upon  my  feeling  any  further  in¬ 
terest  in  you.”  They  set  out,  all  four  of 
them,  for  Master  Bonus  had  now,  more 
than  ever,  had  enough  of  human  society, 
and  they  returned  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Fairies,  where  the  marriage  of  Herman 
and  Bertha  was  consecrated  by  the 
Queen  ;  and  then  the  young  pair  went  to 
live  with  Master  Bonus  in  a  beautiful 
wooden  house  which  Herman  built  for 
them. 
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xxni. 

Then  the  fairies  saw  what  a  powerful 
thing  is  love  in  two  pure  hearts,  and 
what  happiness  the  two  young  people 
enjoyed  in  their  solitude.  Master  Bonus 
resumed  his  woman’s  dress  with  eager¬ 
ness,  and  his  culinary  functions  with 
pride.  Bertha,  in  her  simplicity  and 
humility,  respected  him,  and  admired 
his  pastry  work.  Herman,  since  his  tu¬ 
tor  was  devoted  to  him,  pardoned  his 
gluttony,  and  was  very  friendly  to  him. 

xxrv. 

He  labored  zealously  in  cultivating 
the  earth,  and  in  preparing  the  most 
pleasant  conditions  for  the  existence  of 
his  family ;  for  before  long  be  had  a  sou, 
then  two,  and  afterwards  a  daughter, 
and  at  each  gift  of  God  his  foresight  in¬ 
creased,  and  bis  domain  grew  more  bean- 
tiful.  Bertha  was  so  lovely  that  she 
gained  the  favor  of  Zilla  and  all  the 
young  fairies ;  and,  indeed,  thenceforth 
Zilla  loved  Bertha  more  than  Herman, 
and  their  children  more  than  either. 


XXV. 

Zilla  was  no  longer  herself  when  she 
was  with  these  children.  The  desire  of 
being  loved  bad  become  so  strong  that 
her  sense  of  right  was  disturbed  by  it. 
One  day  she  said  to  Bertha :  “  Give  me 
your  daughter.  I  w’ant  a  soul  which 
shall  belong  wholly  to  me.  Herman  has 
never  loved  me,  notwithstanding  all  I 
have  done  for  him.”  “  You  are  mistaken, 
madam,”  said  Bertha.  “  He  has  wished 
to  cherish  you  as  his  mother ;  it  is  you 
who  have  not  loved  him  as  your  son.” 

XXVI. 

“I  could  not  so  love  him,”  replied 
the  fairy.  “  I  felt  that  he  was  longing 
for  something,  or  aspiring  to  a  tender¬ 
ness  with  which  I  could  not  inspire  him ; 
but  your  daughter  will  never  feel  this. 
She  will  regret  no  one.  I  will  take  her 
into  our  sacred  places ;  she  shall  never 
see  any  one  but  me,  and  I  will  have  all 
her  heart  and  all  her  mind  to  myself.” 
“  And  will  you  love  her  as  I  love  her?” 
said  Bertha;  “for  you  always  speak  of 
being  loved,  and  never  promise  anything 
in  return.” 

xxvii. 

“  What  matters  it  whether  I  love  her,” 
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Raid  the  fairy,  “  if  I  make  her  happy  ?” 
“  Swear  that  you  will  love  her  passion¬ 
ately,”  cried  liertha  in  distrust,  “  or  I 
swear  that  you  shall  not  have  her.” 
The  fairy  went  in  anger  to  complain  to 
the  Queen.  “These  beings  are  sense¬ 
less,”  she  said.  “  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  we  are  to  them.  They  are 
indebted  to  us  for  everything — safety, 
})lenty,  the  offer  of  all  the  gills  of  science 
and  intellect.  Ah,  well,  they  do  not 
willingly  know  anything  about  us.  They 
fear  us,  perhaps,  but  they  have  no  desire 
to  love  us  unconditionally.” 

XXVIII. 

“  Zilla,”  said  the  Queen,  “  these  beings 
are  right.  The  most  beautiful  and 
precious  thing  they  possess  is  the  power 
of  loving,  and  they  feel  that  wu  have  it 
not.  We,  who  despise  them,  are  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  want  of  inspiring  love, 
and  the  sight  of  their  ephemeral  joy  dis¬ 
turbs  the  repose  of  our  immortality. 
Why  should  we  complain  ?  We  have 
wished  to  escape  from  the  rigid  laws  of 
death  ;  we  escape  from  the  sweet  laws  of 
life,  and  feel  a  deep  and  indefinable  re¬ 
gret.” 

XXIX. 

“  Oh,  my  Queen,”  said  Zilla,  “  behold 
you  speak  as  if  you  had  yourself  felt 
this  regret  which  is  consuming  me !” 
“  I  have  long  felt  it,”  replied  the  Queen. 
“  It  has  devoured  me — but  I  am  cured  of 
it.”  “Tell  me  your  secret,”  cried  the 
young  fairy.  “I  cannot,  Zilla!  It  is 
terrible  and  would  freeze  you  with  fear. 
Bear  your  evil,  and  endeavor  to  forget  it. 
Study  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  mysterious  universe.  For¬ 
get  humanity,  and  hope  not  to  establish 
relations  with  it.” 

XXX.  • 

Zilla  retired  in  fright ;  but  shortly  the 
Queen  saw  other  young  fairies  come  to 
her,  who  made  the  same  complaint,  and 
begged  of  her  permission  to  go  and  steal 
children  from  among  men.  “Herman 
and  Bertha  are  too  happy,”  they  said. 
“  They  possess  these  little  beings,  who 
wish  to  love  no  one  but  them,  and  who 
give  us  only  tremblingly  or  distractedly 
their  smiles  and  caresses.  Herman  and 
Bertha  envv  us  nothing,  while  we  envy 
them  their  happiness.” 


XXXI. 

“It  is  a  shame,”  said  Regis,  whose 
spite  was  the  most  ardent  of  all.  “We 
have  entertained  these  feeble  and  perish¬ 
ing  beings,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  comparing  their  misery  with  our  Lap- 

F>iness,  to  smile  at  their  weakness  and 
abors,  to  amuse  ourselves  with  them, 
in  a  word,  while  we  enjoyed  doing  them 
good,  the  privilege  and  solace  of  power. 
And  behold  them  braving  us,  and  think¬ 
ing  themselves  our  superiors  because 
they  have  children  and  love  them !” 

XXXII. 

“  Make  us  also  capable  of  loving  them, 
O  Queen,  who  hast  made  us  what  we 
are !  If  thou  art  more  wise  and  learned 
than  we,  prove  it  now  by  changing  the 
nature  which  thou  hast  left  incomplete. 
Take  from  us  some  of  the  privileges  with 
which  thou  hast  endowed  our  marvellous 
intelligence,  and  put  into  our  hearts  those 
treasures  of  tenderness  which  beings 
destined  to  die  enjoy  so  arrogantly  before 
our  eyes.” 

XXXIII. 

The  elder  fairies  came  in  their  turn, 
and  declared  that  they  would  quit  the 
kingdom,  if  the  family  of  Herman  were 
not  chased  from  it ;  for  they  foresaw 
that  his  posterity  would  usurp  the  val¬ 
ley  and  the  mountain,  cultivate  the  earth, 
break  the  rocks,  enchain  the  waters,  vex, 
de8troy,or  subject  the  wild  beasts,  banish 
silence,  violate  the  mystery  of  the  desert, 
and  render  impossible  the  ceremonies, 
meditations,  and  studies  of  the  learned 
and  venerable  fairies. 

XXXTV. 

“If  you  choose  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  vile  race,”  said  old  Trollia  to 
the  young  fairies,  “  we  cannot  prevent 
you  ;  but  we  have  the  right  to  separate 
from  you,  and  seek  some  other  really  in¬ 
accessible  sanctuary,  where  we  can  forget 
t^e  existence  of  man,  and  live  solely  for 
ourselves,  as  is  fit  for  superior  beings. 
As  to  our  Queen,”  she  added,  casting  on 
her  a  menacing  look,  “  keep  her  if  you 
wish  ;  we  shake  oft'  her  authority,  and 
declare  war  against  her.” 

XXXV. 

The  young  fairies  vehemently  defend¬ 
ed  the  Queen’s  authority.  Those  who 
were  neither  old  nor  young  wore  divided. 
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and  the  conncil  became  no  stormy  that 
the  frightened  fairies  fled  through  the 
valley,  and  Bertha  said  smilingly  to  Her¬ 
man  :  “  Do  you  hear  those  poor  fairies 
abuse  us  ?  They  roar  like  thunder  and 
rage  like  the  storm.  It  is  very  fine  to 
be  able  to  do  everything  they  wish,  but 
they  do  not  know  bow  to  be  happy  like 
us.  If  they  go  on  quarrelling  like  this, 
they  will  tear  down  the  mountain.” 

XXXVI. 

Herm.an  was  anxious  about  Zilla,  whom 
he  loved  more  than  he  liked  to  acknowl¬ 
edge.  “  I  do  not  know  what  harm  they 
can  do  her,”  he  said  ;  “  I  am  not  initiated 
into  all  their  secrets ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  that  she  is  safe  from  this  tem¬ 
pest.”  “  Go  and  seek  her,”  said  Bertha. 
“Ah,  if  she  were  able  to  understand 
that  we  love  her!  But  it  is  her  misfor¬ 
tune  to  speak  of  the  hearts  of  others  as 
a  mole  would  speak  of  the  stars.  Try 
to  pacify  her.  Tell  her  that  if  she 
w'ishes  to  live  with  os,  I  will  lend  her 
ray  children  to  divert  her.” 

xxivn. 

“Nobody  lends  to  fairies,”  thought 
Herman  ;  “  they  want  everything  and 
give  back  nothing.”  He  went  up  the 
mountain,  and  heard  near  at  hand  the 
clamor  of  the  mad  assembly ;  for  these 
beings,  who  w’ere  devoted  to  a  worship 
compelled  by  power  and  wisdom,  had 
been  seized  with  vertigo,  and  all  demand¬ 
ed  a  change,  upon  the  nature  of  which  no 
two  could  agree.  The  Queen,  firm  and 
silent,  allowed  them  to  agitate  them¬ 
selves  around  her,  like  leaves  in  a  whirl¬ 
wind.  They  spoke  in  the  language  of 
mysteries,  which  Herman  could  not  un¬ 
derstand. 

xxxviu. 

In  the  delirium  of  their  excitement, 
they  floated  upon  the  heath  in  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun ;  some  bounding  fan¬ 
tastically  upon  the  high  rocks,  to  rule 
the  tumult  and  make  themselves  heard  ; 
others  crowding  among  the  lower  walls 
to  consult  or  excite  each  other.  It  look¬ 
ed  like  one  of  the  strange  conventicles 
which  nightingales  hold  on  the  house¬ 
tops,  when  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
some  unknown  destination.  Herman 
sought  for  Zilla  in  the  crowd,  and  saw' 
that  she  was  not  there. 


xxxix. 

He  plunged  into  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  mountain,  and  reached  a  grotto  of 
porphyry,  to  which  she  often  resorted. 
She  was  not  there.  He  penetrated  still 
farther  into  the  distant  regions,  where 
the  gentian  blossomed  blue  as  the  sky. 
He  found  Zilla  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  in 
which  a  cascade  was  engulfed.  The 
beautiful  fairy,  sunk  upon  the  trembling 
rock,  seemed  ready  to  follow  the  inex¬ 
orable  fall  of  water  into  the  gulf.  < 

XL. 

With  an  involuntary  movement  of 
fright,  Herman  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
bore  her  from  the  terrible  place.  “What 
are  you  doing  ?”  she  asked  with  a  sor¬ 
rowful  smile.  “  Do  you  forget  that  if 
I  should  seek  death  it  would  not  come 
to  me  ?  And  besides,  why  should  you 
be  troubled,  since  you  cannot  love  me  ?” 
“  Mother  1”  said  Herman.  She  inter¬ 
rupted  him :  “  I  never  was,  I  never  will 
be,  anybody’s  mother.”  “  If  I  ofiend 
you  by  calling  you  so,”  said  Herman, 
“  it  is  because  you  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.” 

XLI. 

“  Moreover,  when  as  a  child  I  wept 
for  her  who  had  given  mo  life,  and 
whom  I  never  could  see  again,  you  told 
me  that  you  would  take  her  place ;  and 
you  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  keep 
your  word.  I  have  often  wearied  your 
atience  by  my  ingratitude  and  frivolity ; 
ut  you  have  always  forgiveu  me,  and 
when  you  have  driven  me  from  you,  you 
have  run  after  me  to  bring  me  back.  I 
know  not  what  it  is  that  separates  us ; 
the  mystery  is  above  my  knowledge ; 
but  one  thing  I  know : 

•  xui. 

“  This  one  thing  which  you  do  not 
comprehend  is  this,  that  if  my  happi¬ 
ness  can  dispense  with  your  presence,  it 
cannot  dispense  with  the  knowledge  of 
your  happiness.  You  have  often  told 
me  that  it  was  unalterable,  and  I  believ¬ 
ed  you.  So,  having  no  power  to  serve 
or  to  comfort  you,  I  have  lived  for  my 
family  and  myself ;  but  if  you  have  de¬ 
ceived  me,  if  you  are  capable  of  suflfer- 
ing,  of  submitting  to  wrong,  of  feeling 
the  weariness  of  solitude,  of  having  a 
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wish  which  cannot  be  realized,  behold 
me,  ready  to  suffer  and  weep  with  you ! 

XLIIT. 

“  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  else 
which  I  can  do.  I  am  not  wise  enough 
to  banish  your  weariness,  nor  powerful 
enough  to  shield  you  from  wrong  ;  and 
if  your  gigantic  wish  should  be  to  con¬ 
quer  and  possess  the  universe,  I,  an 
atom,  cannot  grant  it ;  but  if  you  desire 
a  loving,  filial  heart,  here  I  bring  yon 
mine.  If  it  cannot  appreciate  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  your  destiny,  it  can  at  least  adore 
the  goodness  which  dwells  in  you,  as 
light  palpitates  in  the  stars.  I  llnow 
well  that  you  ignore  tenderness,  but  I 
know  that  you  also  ignore  those  defile¬ 
ments  of  men,  tyranny  and  severity. 

XLIV. 

“  And  if  I  have  sometimes  suffered  at 
the  sight  of  your  greatness,  I  have  oft- 
ener  known  the  sweetness  of  feeling 
your  kindness  and  your  unwearying 
care.  And,  always,  in  y>ite  of  my  cool¬ 
ness  and  waywardness,  1  have  reproach¬ 
ed  myself  for  not  being  able  to  love  you 
as  you  deserved.  This  is  all  that  1  can 
say  to  you,  Zilla,  and  it  is  nothing  to 
you.  If  you  were  my  equal,  I  would 
say,  ‘  Do  you  wish  my  life  ?’  but  the  life 
of  one  man  is  a  little  thing  to  one  who 
has  seen  generation  after  generation  fail 
into  the  abyss  of  time. 

XLV. 

“  Ah,  ■well !  Since  I  have  nothing  to 
offer  you  which  is  worth  your  accept¬ 
ance,  behold  my  bitter  regrets  at  my 
impotence,  and  let  this  sorrow  atone  for 
my  nothingness.  Think  of  the  dog  I 
loved  in  my  childhood.  lie  could  not 
speak  to  me,  he  could  not  comprehend 
iny  sadness,  and  when  I  foolishly  talked 
to  him  for  my  own  comfort,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  say,  ‘Pardon  me  for  not 
knowing  what  you  say.’ 

XLVI. 

“  He  would  have  wished — I  am  sure 
of  it — to  have  a  soul  like  mine,  that  he 
might  share  my  grief ;  but  he  could  speak 
to  me  only  with  nis  eyes,  and  sometimes, 
I  have  thought,  with  tears  in  them.  And 
I  have  tears  for  you,  Zilla — a  sign  of 
■n’eakness  which  need  not  be  despised, 
for  it  is  the  feeble  expression  and  the 
supreme  effort  of  affection  which  cannot 


exceed  the  bounds  of  human  intelligence, 
and  which  gives  you  all  which  is  in  its 
power  to  give.” 

XLvn. 

“You  lie!”  replied  Zilla.  “I  have 
asked  for  one  of  your  children ;  your 
wife  has  refused  me,  and  you  do  not 
bring  it  to  me !”  Herman  lelt  his  heart 
grow  cold,  but  he  restrained  himself. 
“  It  cannot  be,”  he  said,  “  that  so  pitiful  a 
desire  troubles  the  immutable  serenity 
of  your  soul.”  “  Ah  !  see  how  you  re¬ 
coil  already,”  cried  the  fairy,  “and  how 
you  contradict  yourself.  You  pretend 
to  be  willing  to  give  up  your  life  for  me, 
and  I  ask  much  less.”  “  You  ask  much 
more,”  replied  Herman. 

XLVin. 

“  Say,  then,”  said  the  fairy,  “  that 
you  fear  the  tears  and  reproaches  of  Ber¬ 
tha.  Do  you  not  know  that  your  d.augh- 
ter  will  be  happy  with  me  ?  that  if  she 
is  sick  I  shall  know  how  to  cure  her? 
that  if  she  is  wilful  I  shall  subdue  her 
by  gentleness  ?  that  if  she  is  intelligent 
I  shall  give  her  genius?  and  if  she  is 
not,  that  I  shall  give  her  amusements 
and  poetic  dreams  as  sweet  as  the  rev¬ 
elations  of  science  are  beautiful  ?  Con¬ 
fess  that  your  love  for  her  is  selfish,  and 
th.at  yon  wish  to  educate  her  in  human 
selfishness.” 

XLIX. 

“  Do  not  tell  me  all  that,”  said  Her¬ 
man,  “  I  know  it.  I  know  that  love  is 
selfish,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  sa¬ 
cred  tiling  in  the  human  heart ;  but  it  is 
love,  and  you  will  not  give  it  to  my 
child.  Well,  no  matter.  I  know  that 
you  cannot  see  her  sufter,  •  and  that  if 
you  see  that  she  is  unhappy  you  will 
give  her  back  to  me.  You  speak  of 
the  tears  of  her  mother  1  Yes,  I  already 
feel  them  fall  upon  my  heart ;  but  tell  me 
that  your  own  heart  sutlers  from  this  un¬ 
satisfied  maternal  longing,  and  I  yield 
her  up  to  you.” 

L. 

“  See  you  not,”  said  the  fairy,  “  that  I 
have  come  to  the  point  of  cursing  the 
eternity  of  my  life  ?  that  I  am  oppress¬ 
ed  with  weariness,  and  am  no  longer 
myself?  Ought  not  you,  who  have 
caused  this  trouble,  to  cure  it  ?  Yes,  it 
is  by  striving’  to  love  you  in  your  infan- 
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cy  that  I  have  come  to  your  child.”  | 
“You  love  her  then?”  cried  Herman. 
“  Oh,  mother,  it  is  the  first  time  that 
you  have  spoken  this  word.  God  has 
put  it  upon  your  lips,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  prevent  it  from  reaching  your 
heart.” 

LI. 

“  Wait  for  me  here,”  he  added,  “  I  go 
to  seek  my  child.”  And,  not  willing  to 
hesitate  or  reflect,  for  he  felt  that  he 
romised  all  that  a  man  could  promise, 
e  hastily  descended  to  his  home.  Ber¬ 
tha  slept  with  her  daughter  in  her  arms. 
Herman  took  the  child  gently,  wrapped 
her  in  a  soft  fleece,  and  noiselessly  de¬ 
parted  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  passed  the 
threshold,  when  the  mother  furiously 
darted  forward,  believing  that  the  fairy 
was  carrying  away  her  child. 

LII. 

And  when  she  knew  what  Herman 
intended  to  do,  she  burst  into  tears  and 
reproaches  ;  but  Herman  said  to  her : 
“Our  great  friend  wants  to  love  our 
child,  and  the  child,  who  scarcely  knows 
us,  will  not  Bufier  with  her.  She  will 
not  have  the  regrets  and  memories  which 
once  tormented  me.  W e  must  make  this 
sacrifice  to  gratitude,  my  dear  Bertha. 
We  owe  everything  to  the  fairy;  she 
saved  my  life,  she  gave  you  to  me ;  if 
we  die,  she  will  take  care  of  our  orphans. 

uu. 

“  She  is  our  visible  Providence.  Let 
ns  sacrifice  ourselves  to  acknowledge  her 
kindness.”  Bertha  dared  not  resist.  She 
said  to  Herman :  “  Take  my  treasure 
quickly — hide  it — go.  If  I  give  her  a  sin¬ 
gle  kiss  I  cannot  part  with  her.”  And 
when  he  had  gone  three  steps,  she  ran 
after  him,  covered  her  child  with  caresses, 
and  rolled  upon  the  ground,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  flowing  hair,  to  stop  her  sob¬ 
bing.  “  Ah,  cruel  fairy  1”  cried  Herman, 
vanquished.  “  No,  you  shall  not  have  our 
child  I” 

uv. 

“Is  that  what  you  say?”  said  Zilla, 
who  had  secretly  followed  him,  and  was 
sti^fied  at  witnessing  their  despair. 
“  Then  fear  lest  I  despise  and  abandon 
you  !”  “  I  fear  nothing  from  you,”  re¬ 

plied  Herman;  “are  you  not  wisdom 
and  power,  consequently  gentleness? 


[April, 

• 

But  I  fear  for  myself  peijuiy  and  in¬ 
gratitude.  I  have  promised  you  my 
daughter — take  her  !”  Bertha  vanished, 
and  the  fairy,  bearing  away  the  infant 
as  an  eagle  bears  a  sparrow,  brought  it 
into  the  night  with  a  shout  of  trium¬ 
phant  joy. 

LV. 

Neither  the  tears  nor  caresses  of  its  • 
mother  had.  troubled  the  deep  and  trust¬ 
ful  slumber  of  the  child ;  but  when  she 
felt  herself  upon  the  strange,  mysterious 
heart  of  the  fairy,  she  began  to  dream, 
to  stir,  to  moan  ;  and  when  the  fairy 
was  far  away  in  the  forest,  the  child 
woke,  frozen  with  fear,  and  sent  forth  ’ 
piercing  cries,  which  Zilla  tried  to  stifle 
with  caresses,  that  they  might  not  reach 
even  to  tlie  ears  of  Herman  and  Bertha. 

L\x 


Lvin. 

So  beautiful  was  this  song,  that  the 
mountain  pines  trembled  from  root  to 
summit,  and  the  rocks  made  mute  palpi¬ 
tations  ;  but  the  child  was  not  comforted, 
nor  its  moanings  stopped.  Zilla  invoked 


But  the  more  she  embraced  the  fright¬ 
ened  child,  the  more  it  writhed  in  de¬ 
spair,  and  cried  the  only  word  it  knew 
wherewith  to  call  its  mother.  Zilla 
ran  up  the  mountain,  vainly  hoping  that 
the  quickness  of  her  pace  might  stupefy 
the  child  or  put  it  to  sleep.  When  she 
reached  the  cascade,  the  child,  worn  out  < 

with  crying  and  weeping,  seemed  dead. 

Zilla  tried  to  rouse  it  by  a  song,  which 
woke  the  envious  nightingales ;  but  she 
could  not  stop  the  mournful  sobs,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  would  burst  the  in¬ 
fant’s  breast. 

LVIl. 

And,  continuing  her  song,  Zilla  mused 
upon  the  mystery  of  love  hidden  in  the  i 
heart  of  this  little  being,  who  could  nei¬ 
ther  reason,  nor  walk,  nor  speak,  and  yet 
could  love,  regret,  desire,  and  suffer.  I 
“  What !”  said  the  fairy,  “  shall  I  not 
get  the  mastery  of  this  moral  resistance 
which  is  not  conscious  of  itself?”  She  | 
changed  the  melody,  and,  in  that  word¬ 
less  language  which  Orpheus  of  old 
chanted  upon  his  lyre  to  the  tigers  and 
the  rocks,  she  sought  to  subdue  the  in¬ 
fant’s  soul  to  the  delirium  of  dreams 
divine. 
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the  magic  influence  of  the  moon ;  but  the 
pale  astral  visage  frightened  the  child, 
and  the  fairy  prayed  the  moon  to  look 
at  them  no  longer.  The  cascade,  weary 
of  lamentations  which  it  took  for  defi¬ 
ance,  began  to  roar  stupidly ;  but  the 
infant’s  cries  strove  with  the  thunders 
of  the  cascade. 

ux. 

This  obstinate  despair  overcame  by 
degrees  the  patience  and  the  will  of 
Zilla.  There  seemed  to  be  something 
ill  these  infantile  tears  more  powerful 
than  all  the  charms  of  magic,  more  ring¬ 
ing  than  all  the  voices  of  nature.  Zilla 
fancied  that  in  the  depth  of  the  valley, 
through  thick  forests  and  deep  ravines, 
llertha  heard  the  weeping  of  her  child, 
and  accused  the  fairy  of  not  loving  it. 
Anger  rose  in  the  mind  of  Zilla  ;  a  con¬ 
vulsive  trembling  shook  her  limbs.  She 
sat  down  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss. 

LX. 

“  Since  this  insensate  being  refuses  to 
love  me,”  thought  she,  “  why  have  I 
taken  this  torment,  this  living  reproach 
which  fills  heaven  and  earth  ?  If  the 
longing  for  this  love  must  consume  me, 
or  the  regret  at  not  inspiring  it  must 
wound  me,  the  only  remedy  is  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  cause  of  the  evil.  Is  it  not  a 
blind  cause  ?  Has  this  child,  scarcely 
awakened  to  live,  already  a  soul  ?  And, 
besides,  if  the  human  soul  dies  not,  can 
it  be  harmed  by  being  freed  from  its 
body  ?” 

LX  I. 

She  stretched  both  arras  over  the 
abyss,  and  the  infant,  warned  of  the 
horrible  danger  by  the  infernal  joy  of 
the  cascade,  uttered  a  cry  so  piercing 
that  the  frozen  heart  of  the  fairy  was 
pierced  by  it  as  by  a  sword.  She  drew 
back  the  child  impetuously  to  her  breast, 
.and  gave  it  a  kiss  so  warm  and  human 
that  the  child  felt  its  maternal  virtue, 
was  quieted,  and  smilingly  went  to  sleep. 
Zilla  joyfully  gazed  at  it,  as  it  lay  gently 
upon  her  knees,  in  the  first  pale  light  of 
the  morning. 

LXII. 

And  her  soul  was  transformed  like  the 
thick  clouds  on  the  mountain  side.  Her 
ardent  will  melted  like  snow,  her  desire 
for  rule  was  effaced  like  night ;  a  new 
light,  purer  than  that  of  the  dawn,  shone 
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within  her,  sweeter  songs  than  those  of 
the  breezes  sounded  in  her  ears.  She 
thought  of  the  gentle  Bertha,  and  became 
herself  gentle.  When  the  child  awoke 
she  stooped  towards  its  little  rosy  lips, 
stole  a  kiss  from  them,  and  descended 
again,  joyfully,  to  the  abode  of  Herman 
and  Bertha. 

.  LXIII. 

“  Here  is  your  child,”  she  said ;  “  I 
wished  to  prove  your  affection.  Take 
back  your  blessing.  Henceforth  I  know 
its  value,  for  I  feel  .that  its  mother  has 
not  purchased  it  too  dearly  by  suffering. 
I  understand  your  rights,  Herman,  also. 
When  man  subjects  and  plunders  the 
earth,  he  obeys  paternal  foresight ;  death 
indeed  is  at  the  end  of  his  task,  but 
while  he  lives  he  has  this  compensation 
of  love.  I  should  offend  justice  in  heaven 
and  earth  if  1  should  aspire  to  possess  at 
once  both  love  and  immortality.” 

LXIV. 

She  quitted  them  hastily,  so  as  not  to 
see  their  joy,  and  returned  to  her  solitude 
where  she  wept  all  day  long.  She  heard 
afar  off  the  tumultuous  assembly  of  her 
companions,  who  still  continued  their  dis¬ 
pute  on  the  height  of  their  sacred  place, 
but  she  could  not  feel  for  them.  The 

firide  of  her  immortal  race  spoke  no 
onger  to  her  heart,  now  softened  by 
human  weakness.  She  acknowledged 
that  she  had  never  loved  her  noble 
sisters,  and  that  the  kiss  of  a  little  child 
had  been  sweeter  to  her  than  all  their 
glories. 

LXV. 

The  night  which  terminated  this  unique 
day  in  the  long  life  of  Zilla  rose,  livid, 
in  a  dull,  confused  sky.  The  moon  rose 
behind  a  fissure  of  desolate  rocks,  and, 
soon  veiled  by  clouds,  cast  a  cold  and 
sinister  glimmer  upon  the  green  walla  of 
the  ravine.  On  the  bank  of  the  sullen 
and  turgid  lake  Zilla  saw  fires  here  and 
there  and  confused  groups.  In  a  living 
white  aureole  she  discerned  the  Queen, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  young  fiiiries,  who 
seemed  to  be  paying  her  a  last  homage, 
for  gradually  they  left  her  and  she  re¬ 
mained  alone. 

LXVI. 

*  They  joined  other  indistinct  bands, 
which  sometimes  grew  larger  and 
brightened  with  a  red  glare  in  the  dark- 
82 
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ness,  sometimes  diminished  or  were  lost 
in  the  wandering  crowds.  Dancers  glitter¬ 
ed  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  sparks  burst 
out  from  among  the  roses,  but  it  was  all 
in  silence ;  no  grand  or  tearful  song  ac¬ 
companied  these  mysterious  evolutions, 
and  Zilla  beheld  in  astonishment  the 
performance  of  rites  utterly  unknown 
to  her. 

LXVII. 

She  bethought  herself  that  if  she 
loved  any  one  there,  it  was  the  Queen 
who  was  ever  so  grave  and  gentle. 
She  wished  to  know  what  she  had  or¬ 
dained,  and  sought  her  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  but  all  light  had  vanished,  and 
Zilla  uttered  the  cabalistic  call  which 
announced  her  approach  to  her  sister. 
This  call,  usually  responded  to  by  a 
thousand  voices,  was  lost  in  silence ;  and 
Zilla,  seeing  that  some  great  event  had 
overthrown  all  the  laws  of  their  sanc¬ 
tuary,  was  seized  with  fear  and  sorrow. 

LXVIII. 

She  called  again  with  an  unsteady 
voice,  but  her  memory  had  lost  the 
sacred  ritual  w'ords,  and  she  could  not 
utter  them.  At  this  moment  she  saw 
the  Queen  near  her.  “It  is  all  over, 
Zilla  ;  I  am  no  longer  queen.  My  people 
are  scattered  and  have  left  me.  See !  ” 
The  moon  bursting  from  confused  clouds, 
showed  to  Zilla  the  long  files  ascending 
the  mountain  heights  which  were  lost  in 
the  mist,  and  there  losing  themselves  in 
their  turn  like  vanished  dreams. 

LXIX. 

Towards  the  North  slowly  defiled  the 
old  fairies,  like  a  procession  of  black  ants, 
clinging  to  the  rocks  so  compactly  that 
their  insensible  movement  could  not  be 
distinguished.  These  were  flying  from 
the  vicinity  of  their  enemy,  man,  and 
going  to  seek  amid  polar  ice  a  boundless 
desert  and  an  unbroken  solitude.  Tow¬ 
ard  the  South  the  young  fairies  ran  pant¬ 
ing,  scattered,'  unopposed,  pressing  on  as 
if  to  scale  the  heavens.  These  wished 
to  conquer  some  desert  island  in  sunny 
climes,  and  people  it  with  children  stolen 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

LXX. 

At  the  east  and  west  other  groups, 
of  diflerent  ages  and  instincts,  intended 
to  mix  with  the  human  race,  teach  it 
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their  occult  science,  correct  its  errors, 
chastise  its  vices,  or  reward  its  progress. 
“You  see,”  said  the  Queen  to  Zilla, 
“  that  they  all  are  pursuing  a  dream. 
Weary'  and  discontented,  they  seek  to 
recover  their  lost  power  and  activity. 
The  old  ones  imagine  they  are  leaving 
man  forever;  but  they  mistake;  man 
will  reach  them  everywhere  and  de¬ 
throne  them  in  the  solitude  where  the 
sun  dies. 

LXX  I. 

“The  y'oung  fondly  dream  of  forming 
a  new  race  from  the  mixture  of  all  races, 
and  of  changing,  upon  a  virgin  soil,  the 
instincts  and  laws  of  humanity.  They' 

I  will  not  be  able  to  do  it;  man  will  not 
be  governed  or  ameliorated  except  by 
man  ;  and  the  others,  those  who,  taking 
him  as  he  is,  dream  of  changing  the 
social  state  wliich  he  has  created  and  in 
which  he  acts,  deceive  themselves  with  a 
no  less  foolish  ambition.  Civilized  man 
believes  only  in  himself,  and  the  occult 
powers  govern  none  but  idiots. 

LXXII. 

“  I  have  told  them  these  truths,  Zilla. 
I  have  wished  to  prove  to  them  that, 
having  become  immortal,  they  have  Jbe- 
come  sterile  for  good,  and  that,  having 
drunk  the  cup,  we  have  been  more  useful 
in  the  brief  period  of  our  human  existence, 
than  through  a  thousand  years  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  common  law.  They  would 
not  believe  me ;  they  ])retended  that 
they  could  and  ought  to  share  with  man 
the  emj)ire  of  the  earth,  preserve,  in 
spite  of  him,  the  inviolable  sanctnaries 
of  nature,  and  protect  the  animal  races 
which  he  has  sworn  to  destroy. 

LXXIII. 

“  They  accuse  me  of  having  checked 
their  enthusiasm,  of  having  forced  them 
to  respect  the  usurp.ations  of  the  human 
race,  always  to  fly  before  it,  to  yield  the 
loveliest  deserts,  as  if  it  were  not  the 
right  of  those  who  reproduce  themselves, 
to  chase  the  neuter  and  sterile  before 
them.  In  vain  have  I  told  them  that, 
having  now’ants,  no  fruitful  occupations, 
and  no  possible  increase  of  numbers,  they 
might  ^  contented  with  a  limited  snace ; 
they  have  cried  out  against  me  tliat  I 
have  betrayed  the  honor  and  glory  of 
their  race. 
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LXXIV. 

“  In  fine  they  (leman<led  by  what  right 
I  governed  tliein,  since,  having  given 
them  the  cup  of  immutable  life,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  give  them  employ¬ 
ment  for  this  power ;  and  I  have  had  to 
contess  to  them  that  I  w'as  myself  de¬ 
ceived  in  bestowing  upon  them  this 
magnificent  power,  whose  nothingness  I 
have  since  learned  and  whose  misery  de¬ 
tested.  Then  they  were  dizzied,  and 
they  all  left  me,  some  wdth  horror,  others 
with  regret,  all  with  consternation  at  the 
truth  and  an  immoderate  desire  to  be¬ 
come  free  from  it. 


“  And  now,  Zilla,  we  are  hero  alone. 

I  wish  to  remain  here  in  order  to  test 
the  use  of  a  discovery  on  which  I  have 
labored  ff»r  a  thousand  years.  Have  you 
a  wish  to  rejoin  your  departed  sisters, 
or  do  you  hope  rather  to  live  quietly  in 
this  solitude,  watching  over  the  family  of  j 
Herman?”  “I  wish  to  remain  with 
you,”  replied  Zilla.  “You  alone  have 
understood  the  dull  and  terrible  agony 
of  niy  false  happiness ;  if  you  cannot 
console  me,  I,  at  least,  will  not  offend 
you  by  telling  you  that  I  sutter.” 

LXXVI. 

“  Consider  what  you  say,  my  dear 
Zilla.  If  nothing  can  console  you,  it 
were  better  to  drown  yourself  in  tumult 
and  illusion  with  your  comp.anious.  For 
myself,  I  shall  not  be  long  liere,  and  soon 
you  will  see  mo  no  more.”  Zilla  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  Queen  had  once  spoken 
to  her  of  a  supreme  remedy  for  discon¬ 
tent,  of  which  she  expected  to  make  use, 
and  whose  terrible  secret  she  had  been 
unwilling  to  reveal  to  her.  She  be¬ 
sought  her  long  before  obtaining  her 
wish  to  be  initiated  into  this  mystery; 
at  length  the  Queen  yielded,  and  said  to 
her,  “  Follow  me.” 

I.XXVII. 

Through  a  thousand  fearful  windings 
known  only  to  herself,  the  Queen  con¬ 
ducted  Zilla  into  the  heart  of  the  glacier, 
and,  penetrating  with  her  into  a  cavity 
resplendent  with  sombre  blue,  showed 
her,  upon  a  block  of  ice  shaped  like  an 
altar,  a  cup  of  onyx,  in  which  steeped  an 
unknown  philter.  She  said  to  Zilla :  “  Hy 
force  of  seeking  the  means  of  destroying 


the  fatal  effects  of  the  cup  of  life,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  have  at  last  discovered  the 
divine  and  beneficial  cup  of  death.  I 
wish  to  die,  Zilla,  for  more  than  your¬ 
self  I  am  unha])py  and  despairing. 

LX  XVIII. 

“  I  have  suffered  in  silence,  and  I  have 
tasted,  drop  by  drop,  from  century  to 
century,  the  bitterness  of  vain  regrets 
and  lost  illusions ;  but  wdiat  rends  my 
heart  is  the  thought  that  w^e  are  to  perish 
with  this  world,  as  a  punishment  for  o*ir 
resistance  to  the  laws  which  govern  it. 
We  have  sought  our  Eden  upon  earth, 
and  not  only  are  the  other  dwellers 
upon  earth  alienated  from  ns,  but  the 
earth  herself  says  to  us,  ‘  You  cannot 
possess  me.  It  is  you  who  belong  to  me, 
and  my  last  day  shall  be  yours.’ 

LXXIX. 

“  Zilla,  I  have  seen  annihilation  rise 
before  me,  and  the  abyss  of  centuries 
which  separates  us  from  it  a^ears  to  me 
like  a  moment  in  eternity.  Then  I  have 
feared  death,  and  have  passionately  beg¬ 
ged  the  master  of  life  to  replace  me  under 
the  beneficial  laws  of  natural  death.” 
“  I  do  not  understand  you,”  replied  Zilla, 
pale  w'ith  fear.  “  Are  there  then  two 
deaths  ?  and  do  yon  wish  to  die  as  men 
die  ?”  “  Yes,  I  wish  it,  Zilla  ;  I  seek  it, 
I  attempt  it,  and  I  hope  that  at  length 
my  tears  have  prevailed  with  hwi  whom 
we  have  braved.” 

LXXX. 

“  Has  the  master  of  life  pardoned 
your  revolt?  Has  he  promised  that 
your  soul  shall  survive  this  death  ?”  “  The 
master  of  life  has  promised  me  nothing. 
He  has  permitted  me  to  read  this  saying 
in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  starry  world. 
‘  Deuth — it  is  Hope'  ”  “  Ah  well !  let 
us  wait  for  the  death  of  this  planet — is  it 
not  to  fall  asleep  by  the  same  promise  ?  ” 
“  Yes,  for  it  has  fulfilled  its  destinies ; 
but  we  who  have  considered  them  too 
formidable,  and  have  freed  ourselves 
from  them,  have  lost  all  right  to  the 
universal  renovation. 

LXXXI. 

“  And  now  farewell,  my  dear  Zilla. 
I  wish  to  remain  here  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  expiation.  Return  to  the  infatu¬ 
ations  of  light,  and  if  you  cannot  forget 
your  sorrow,  come  back  and  share  my 
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lot.”  “  I  hope,”  said  Zilla,  “  that  your 
poison  will  prove  powerless  ;  but  swear 
to  me  that  you  will  not  undergo  this 
terrible  experience  without  calling  me  to 
be  with  you.”  The  Queen  promised,  and 
Zilla,  eagerly  quitting  the  glacier,  hasten¬ 
ed  again  to  see  the  8un,the  fine  waters,  the 
wandering  clouds  and  the  blossoming 
flowers.  .She  still  loved  and  admired 
nature. 

LXXXII. 

■  She  came  to  the  d^nelling  of  Herman, 
w’ishing  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  his  happiness.  She  found  him 
overwhelmed.  Bertha  was  sick ;  the 
grief  caused  by  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
had  kindled  a  fever  in  her  blood.  She 
was  delirious,  and  begged  incessantly  for 
the  child,  whom  she  held  unconsciously 
in  her  arms.  Zilla  ran  to  seek  healing 
plants,  and  cured  the  young  woman.  Joy 
returned  to  the  little  dwelling,  but  Zilla 
continued  ashamed  and  sorrowful.  She 
had  caused  grief  to  enter  it. 

LXXXIII. 

She  thought  that  Master  Bonus  re¬ 
sented  it  also ;  he  scarcely  spoke,  and  was 
unable  to  walk.  “  He  is  not  ill,”  said 
Herman  to  her ;  “  he  has  no  trouble,  and 
does  not  understand  ours.  Nothing  is 
the  matter  with  him  but  old  age.  He 
neither  wakes  nor  sleeps.  His  hours  are 
drowned  in  a  perpetual  dreaming.  He 
does  not  sufler ;  he  is  always  smiling. 
We  think  that  he  is  about  to  die,  and 
have  tried  in  vain  to  prolong  his  life.” 
“Then  you  wish  that  he  should  not 
die  ?”  said  the  fairy. 

LXXXIV. 

“  We  do  not  wish  for  what  is  impos¬ 
sible,”  replied  Herman.  “We  shall 
mourn  our  old  companion,  and  would 
prolong  as  much  as  possible  the  time 
which  remains  to  him  to  spend  with  ns, 
but  we  are  submissive  to  the  law  im^s- 
ed  upon  us  by  the  master  of  life.”  Zilla 
approached  the  old  man,  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  have  her  attempt  to 
restore  his  powers.  Master  Bonus  Wgan 
to  laugh,  and  thanked  her  in  a  childish 
way.  “  You  have  done  enough  for  me,” 
said  he ;  “  yoy  have  saved  me  from  pun¬ 
ishment.  Since  then  I  have  lived  long 
in  (teace,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to 
wish  for  more.” 


LXXXV. 

When  the  fairy  came  again  to  see  him, 
he  suffered  a  little,  and  complained  ‘fee¬ 
bly.  “  The  pains  of  death  are  upon  me,” 
he  said  to  her.  “  You  can  hasten  your 
end,”  replied  the  fairy.  “  Why  wait  for 
at,  since  it  is  inevitable  ?”  “  Life  is  good, 
even  to  the  last  breath.  Lady  Fairy,  and 
reason,  our  harmony  with  God,  forbids 
that  we  should  shorten  it.”  “  And  after 
it,  w'hat  do  you  expect  to  find  beyond 
this  life.”  “I  shall  soon  know,”  said 
the  dying  man ;  “  but  as  long  as  I  am 
ignorant,  I  do  not  torment  myself  about 
it.” 

LXXXVI. 

Zilla  saw  him  die  soon  afterwards, 
like  a  lamp  going  out.  Herman  and 
Bertha  brought  their  children  to  kiss  his 
ivory  forehead.  “  What  are  you  doing  ?” 
askt^  the  fairy.  “We  respect  death,” 
replied  Bertha,  “  and  bless  the  dej)art- 
ing  soul.”  “  And  whither  does  it  de¬ 
art  ?”  asked  the  troubled  fairy.  “  God 
nows,”  replied  the  woman.  “But  have 
you  no  fear  for  this  soul  of  your  friend  ?” 
“  We  are  taught  to  hope.”  “  And  you, 
Herman  ?”  “  You  have  taught  me  no¬ 

thing  concerning  it,”  he  answered,  “  but 
Bertha  hopes,  and  I  am  tranquil.” 

Lxxxvn. 

Zilla  comprehended  the  sweetness  of 
this  natural  death,  after  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  natural  life  ;  but  violent,  sudden 
death,  the  death  of  the  young  and  strong, 
was  terrible  to  her,  and  she  longed  to 
ask  counsel  of  the  Queen.  But  the  Queen 
did  not  reiippcar,  and- Zilla  dared  not 
return  to  her.  One  night  the  Queen’s 

1)hantom  came  to  summon  her  ;  she  fol- 
owed  it,  and  found  her  noble  friend, 
calm  and  smiling  in  the  heart  of  her  sap¬ 
phire  palace.  “Zilla,”  she  said,  “the 
hour  has  come — you  must  help  me.” ' 

I.XX.XV1II. 

“But  first  I  wish  to  give  you  many 
secrets  which  I  have  discovered  for  cur¬ 
ing  diseases,  healing  w'ounds,  and  at 
least  diminishing  sufl'ering.  You  will 
give  them  to  Herman  in  order  that  he 
may,  as  much  as  possible,  avert  prema¬ 
ture  death  and  needless  suffering  from 
himself  and  his  family.  Tell  him  that  he 
should  seek  to  surpass  us  in  this  science, 
for  man  ought  to  help  himself  and  com- 
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bat  continually.  His  evils  are  the  chas¬ 
tisements  of  bis  folly  and  the  results  of 
his  ignorance. 

LXIXIX. 

“  By  wisdom  he  will  put  an  end  to 
homicide,  by  science  he  will  subdue  dis¬ 
ease.  Farewell,  my  sister.  Death  is 
nothing  to  those  who  have  lived  well. 
As  for  invself,  I  know  not  to  what  pun¬ 
ishment  I  give  myself  up,  for  I  have 
committed  a  great  crime ;  but  I  ought 
not  to  fear  to  expiate  it,  and  become  ac¬ 
quainted  again  with  grief.”  “  Are  you 
then  going  to  die  ?”  cried  Zilla,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  upset  the  fatal  cup.  “  I  do  not 
know,”  answered  the  Queen,  retaining  it 
with  a  firm  hand.  “  I  know  that  with 
this  drink  I  destroy  the  accursed  power 
of  the  cup  of  file.” 

xc. 

“But  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  be¬ 
come  mortal  or  die.  Perhaps  I  shall  re¬ 
assume  my  existence  at  the  point  where 
I  left  it  when  I  became  unchangeable. 
In  that  case  I  shall  have  some  days  of 
happiness  upon  the  earth,  but  I  have  not 
deserved  them  and  I  do  not  ask  for 
them.  Let  us  not  lull  ourselves  with  a 
vain  hope,  Zilla.  See  what  comes  to 
me,  and  if  I  am  thunderstruck,  leave  my 
body  here,  where  it  is  buried  in  advance. 
If  I  struggle  in  the  hour  of  agonjr, 
repeat  to  me  the  words  which  I  read  in 
the  vault  of  heaven,  “  Death  —  it  is 
Hope.” 

xci. 

“  Wait,”  cried  Zilla;  “  what  if  I  wish 
to  die  —  I  also?”  The  Queen  gave  her 
a  magic  formula  saying,  “  You  can 
yourself  compound  this  poison.  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  drink  it  without  having 
time  to  reflect.  Give  me  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  friendship.  IMy  soul  is  ready.” 
Zilla  threw  herself  .at  the  knees  of  the 
Queen,  and  beggetl  her  to  wait  btill  lon¬ 
ger,  but  the  Queen,  afraid  of  being  soft- 
«*ned  by  her  tears,  asked  her  to  go  and 
bring  her  a  rose,  that  she  might  once 
more  contemplate  a  pure  expression  of 
beauty  upon  the  earth,  before  leaving  it 
]>erhaps  for  ever. 

XCII. 

When  Zilla  returned,  the  Queen  was 
sitting  near  the  block  of  ice,  her  head 
carelessly  leaning  upon  her  arm,  the 
other  hand  hanging  down,  and  the  empty 


cup  had  fallen  upon  the  border  of  her 
robe.  Zilla  thought  that  she  slept,  but 
the  sleep  was  death.  Zilla  had,  without 
emotion,  seen  many  human  beings  die, 
never  having  wished  to  love  them. 
Now,  seeing  that  the  immortal  had 
ceased  to  live,  she  was  seized  with  terror. 
She  still  hoped  that  this  death  was  only 
a  lethargy,  and  stayed  three  days  with 
the  Queen,  expecting  her  to  awake. 

XCIII. 

The  awakening  did  not  come,  and 
Zilla  saw  this  calm,  majestic  figure 
slowly  harden,  and  fled  away  in  despair. 
She  returned  several  times.  The  snow 
preserved  the  beautiful  body,  and  kept 
it  from  corruption ;  but  it  petrified  more 
and  more  the  expression  of  repose  upon 
the  features,  and  changed  this  marvel  of 
life  into  a  statue.  Zilla,  beholding  it, 
wondered  if  it  had  ever  lived.  It  was 
no  longer  her  friend  and  her  queen,  but 
an  image  unmindful  of  her  sorrow. 


xciv. 

By  degrees  the  young  fatry  accustom¬ 
ed  herself  to  the  idea  of  becoming  like 
it,  and  she  resolved  to  follow  the  destiny 
of  her  friend,  but  after  she  had  com¬ 
pounded  the  death-philter,  she  placed  it 
upon  the  block  of  ice  and  fled  from  it  in 
horror.  Since  she  had  learned  that  she 
was  free  to  die,  she  had  felt  the  charm 
of  life,  and  wearied  of  it  no  longer.  The 
spring,  newly  opened,  seemed  the  first 
whose  incomparable  smile  she  had  a|v 
predated.  Never  had  the  trees  had  so 
much  beauty,  never  had  the  flowery 
meadows  exhaled  such  delicious  odors. 


xcv. 

She  looked  upon  the  reawakening  of 
the  insects,  which  winter  had  benumbed, 
and  when  she  discovered  the  butterfly 
bursting  from  his  chrysalis,  she  trem¬ 
blingly  asked  herself  if  it  were  the  em¬ 
blem  of  a  soul  escaping  from  the  bonds 
of  death.  She  fek  herself  summoned  by 
the  Queen  to  the  kingdom  of  shades ;  she 
saw  her  in  a  dream  and  (juestioned  her, 
but  the  ph.antom  passed  without  re¬ 
sponse,  pointing  to  the  stars.  She  tried 
to  read  m  them  the  promise  which  had 
emboldened  her  friend.  The  fear  of 
death  prevented  her  from  finding  in  them 
the  mysterious  cipher. 
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XCVI. 

She  saw  Bertha  daily,  and  became  at¬ 
tached  more  tenderly  than  ever  to  her 
little  daughter.  Herman’s  other  chil- 
tlren  seemed  to  her  lovely  and  good,  but 
her  chosen  darling  absorbed  all  her 
cares.  The  child  was  delicate,  and  in¬ 
telligent  beyond  her  years,  and  when 
the  fairy  held  her  on  her  knees,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  speak  of  things  which  seemed  to 
come  from  another  life.  She  cared  nei¬ 
ther  for  the  white  lambs  nor  the  newly 
blossomed  flowers  ;  she  stretched  inces¬ 
santly  her  little  arms  toward  the  clouds, 
and  one  day  she  uttered  the  word  fieaven, 
which  no  one  had  ever  taught  her. 

XCVII. 

One  day  the  child  grew  pale,  laid  her 
fair  head  on  Zilla’s  shoulder  and  said  to 
her,  “  Cotne  !  ”  The  fairy  thought  that 
she  asked  her  to  walk  with  her,  but  Ber¬ 
tha  uttered  a  loud  cry;  the  child  was 
dead.  Zilla  tried  in  vain  to  revive  her. 
All  the  secrets  she  had  known  were 
powerless.  The  soul  had  departed.  “  Oh, 
wicked  fairy !’’  cried  Bertha,  in  the  fever 
of  her  grief,  “  I  knew  that  my  child 
would  die !  Since  the  night  which  she 
passed  with  you  upon  the  mountain  she 
lias  lost  her  freshness  and  gayety.  Your 
fatal  love  has  killed  her.” 

xcnii. 

Zilla  made  no  answer.  Berlha  was 
perhaps  wrong,  but  the  fairy  felt  that 
tills  afflicted  mother  could  never  love  her 
more.  Herman,  in  dismay,  vainly  en¬ 
deavored  to  heal  their  wounds.  Zilla 
left  their  dwelling,  and  hastened  to  the 
glacier.  She  dared  to  kiss  the  Queen’s 
insensible  body,  and  she  drank  the  cup : 
but,  instead  of  being  thunderstruck,  she 
felt  as  if  new-created  by  a  sensation  of 
confidence  and  joy,  and  seemed  to  hear 
a  childish  voice  calling  to  her,  “  Come !” 

xcix. 

She  returned  to  Herman’s  *  house. 
The  child  reposed  in  cradle  of  flowers. 
Its  mother  was  praying  at  its  side,  her 
other  children  around  her,  trying  to  com¬ 
fort  her.  She  looked  at  them  tenderly, 
as  if  to  say,  “  Do  not  be  troubled,  I  shall 
love  you  none  the  less.”  The  father  dug 
a  little  grave  under  a  hawthorn  bush. 
He  shed  many  tears,  but  with  love  and 
care  be  prepared  the  last  resting  place 


[April, 

of  his  child.  Beholding  the  fairy,  he 
said  to  her,  “  Forgive  Berlha!” 

c. 

Zilla  threw  herself  at  the  knees  of  the 
w'ife.  “  It  is  you  who  must  pardon  me,” 
she  said,  “  for  I  am  going  to  follow  your 
child  in  death.  She  has  called  me,  and, 
without  doubt,  she  is  to  live  again  in  a 
better  world,  and  needs  another  mother. 
Here  I  have  only  done  her  harm,  but  it 
must  be  that  I  am  destined  to  do  her 
good  also,  since  she  calls  for  me.”  “  I 
know  not  what  you  would  say,”  replied 
the  mother.  “You  have  taken  my  child’s 
life,  will  you  take  from  me  her  soul 
also  ?”  “  The  soul  of  our  child  is  with 

God  alone,”  said  Herman  ;  “  but  if  Zilla 
knows  his  mysterious  designs,  let  her 
accomplish  them.”  “  Put  the  child  in 
my  arms,”  said  the  fairy.  And  when 
she  held  the  little  body  against  her  heart, 
she  still  heard  its  spirit  softly  s|>eaking 
to  her,  “  Come,  let  us  go.”  “Yes,  let  us 
go,”  said  the  fairy.  And,  bending  to¬ 
wards  it,  she  felt  her  soul  exhale,  and 
gently  mingle,  in  a  m.atemal  kiss,  with 
the  pure  soul  of  the  child.  Herman 
made  the  grave  larger,  and  placed  them 
both  in  it.  During  the  night,  an  invisi¬ 
ble  hand  wrote  upon  it  these  words: 
“  Death — it  is  Hope.” 

Geobge  Sand. 

Palaiseau,  April  10th,  1865. 
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BT  B.  C.  HALL,  r.8.A.,  AND  MRS.  B.  0.  HALL. 

ROllERT  SOUTHEY. 

It  was  not  my  happy  destiny  to  know 
much  of  Robert  Southey — the  man  of  all 
the  Men  of  Letters  of  my  time  I  most 
rCvere :  yet  it  is  something  to  have  con¬ 
versed  and  corresponded  with  that  truly 
great  man  —  a  lofty  poet,  a  sound  teach¬ 
er,  a  thorough  Christian,  who,  if  he 
ever  wrote  a  line  that  “  dying  he  might 
wish  to  blot,”  certainly  never  penned  a 
sentence  that  was  not  intended  to  do 
good.  He  was  not  a  Christian  only  in 
theory ;  he  practiced  all  the  virtues  in¬ 
culcated  by  the  precepts  and  example  of 
his  Divine  Master ;  and  the  less  assured 
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believer  may  refer  to  him  as  one  of  the 
niany  great  intellectual  lights,  who  had 
faith  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and 
in  the  Gospel  as  a  direct  gift  from  God. 
Who  shall  say  how  much,  in  the  perilous 
time  of  prevalent  infidelity  in  which  he 
lived,  he  di.spelled  doubts  and  destroyed 
skepticism,  by  exhibiting  a  man  who  had 
read  and  thought  extensively  and  deep¬ 
ly,  seeking  for  truth  in  every  occult  as 
well  as  open  source  —  who  was  not  a 
missionary  by  ])rofes8ion,  nor  a  teacher 
of  whom  instruction  was  demanded  as  a 
duty — declaring  implicit  belief  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  thus  confirming  and  strength¬ 
ening  thinkers  and  reasoners  compara¬ 
tively  weak  in  Faith?* 

I  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  this  illustrious  man,  chiefly  b«*cau8e 
he  was  a  man  of  letters  by  profeMion  : 
it  was  his  pride  so  to  proclaim  himself. 
There  is  “  a  craft,”  of  which  he  is  the 
chief  (I  h.ave  the  honor  to  be  a  humble 
member  of  it),  which  numbers  many 
thousands,  who  derive  honorable  inde¬ 
pendence  solely  from  literary  labor  : 
“  whose  imys”  to  borrow  a  sentence 
from  Southey,  “  are  as  broad  as  the 
(Queen’s  high  road  ;  but  whose  means 
lie  in  an  inkstand.”  It  cannot  fail  to 
cheer  and  encourage  all  such  to  consider 
the  career  of  Robert  Southey ;  so  useftil 
to  every  class  that  came  under  his  influ¬ 
ence — at  once  so  high  and  so  humble  ; 
so  honorable,  so  independent,  so  pure ; 
so  brave,  yet  so  conciliating;  so  prudent, 
yet  so  generous  ;  so  careful  of  all  home 
duties  ;  so  truly  the  idol  of  a  household ; 
so  just  in  all  his  dealings  with  fellow- 
men  ;  so  rational  in  the  expenditure  of 
time ;  so  lavish  in  distributing  good  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  so  true  to  man 
and  BO  faithful  to  God  ! 

The  family  of  Southey  was  originally — 


•Writing  to  James  Montgomery  in  1811,  he 
says :  “  I  iinve  jUi-Msed  through  many  changes  of 
belief,  a.s  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  every  roan 
of  ardent  mind  who  is  not  gifted  with  humility 
adding  that  Gibbon  first  struck  his  faith  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that  he  liecame,  “  for  a  time,  a  Socin- 
ian,”  was  then  “  inclined  to  try  Quakerism,”  but 
ended  "  in  clin^in^  to  all  that  Christ  has  clearly 
taught,  yet  shriuking  from  all  attempts  at  defend¬ 
ing,  by  articles  of  faith,  those  points  which  the 
Gospels  have  left  indefinite.”  “For  many  years,” 
he  writes  at  a  period  long  afterwards,  “  my  belief 
has  not  been  clouded  with  a  shadow  of  a  doubt ;” 
and  still  later,  “  without  hope  there  can  be  no 
happiness,  and  without  religion  no  ho]>e  but  such 
as  deceives.” 


as  far  back  as  the  poet  could  trace  its 
history — settled  at  Wellington,  in  Som¬ 
erset-shire,  where  their  “  heads  ”  appear 
to  have  been  small  farmers  or  substan¬ 
tial  yeomen.  His  father  was  a  linen- 
draper  at  Bristol,  where  the  poet  was 
born  on  the  12th  August,  1774.  The 
house  is  still  standing  in  Wine-street. 
It  has  not  undergone  much  alteration, 
except  that  what  was  formerly  one  house 
is  now  divided  into  two.* 

Chiefly  by  the  help  of  a  maternal  un¬ 
cle,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill,  Southey  was 
sent,  in  1788,  to  Westminster  School; 
and  in  1702  was  entered  at  Balliol  Col¬ 
lege,  flxford.  His  boy -teaching  had 
been  obtained  at  Corston,  near  Bristol ; 
in  1793  he  visited  the  school  “when  it 
had  ceased  to  be  one,”  and  that  visit  in¬ 
duced  a  poem,  entitled  “The  Retro¬ 
spect,”  which  shows,  however  much  he 
may  have  wandered  from  the  right  road 
to  happiness,  the  seed  of  goodness  was 
fructifying  in  his  soul.  It  is  d.ated  1794, 


1  “lu  1836,  accompanied  by  his  son  Cuthbert, 

!  Soutlicy  visited  his  old  Imunts  in  Bristol,  and  was 
}  entertained  by  Joseph  Cottle,  wli*>  had  published 
I  his  “Joan  of  Arc"  in  1793.  lie  had  forgotten 
nothing — not  even  a  by-way  1 — in  the  city  of  his 
birth.  Let  us  imagine  his  feelings,  so  long  after 
the  battle  had  l>eeu  fought  and  the  victory  won, 
and  when,  by  universal  accord,  he  was  recognized 
among  the  foremost  men  of  his  age  and  country. 
Sixty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  birth,  and 
nearly  fifty  since  he  had  gone  out  into  the  world 
to  find  the  road  to  fame.  He  was  a  way-worn, 
though  not  a  way-wearied,  man,  for  life  hud  been 
pleasant  to  him,  and  he  had  trodden,  mostly,  in 
the  paths  of  peace ;  but  he  had  a  long  career  of 
struggles  past,  obstacles  encountered,  and  diffi¬ 
culties  overcome,  to  look  back  uiion,  as  he  stood 
before  that  tradesman’s  house  in  Wine-street,  and 
walked  among  his  fellow-citizens,  few  of  whom 
knew  the  glory  he  conferred  ujion  their  city,  and 
the  wealth  he  had  acquired  to  lavish  on  mankind. 
Probably,  in  that  great  capital  of  commerce,  he 
would  have  excited  more  homage  if  he  had  been 
a  prosperous  sugar-baker ;  but  if  that  thought 
had  come  to  him,  which  we  venture  to  say  it  did 
not,  it  would  not  have  kept  away  the  God-given 
happiness  with  which  he  reviewed  his  past,  or 
have  lessened  his  gratitude  for  the  mercy  that 
had  kept  him  active  in  His  service  for  nearly 
half  a  century  of  life,  lie  visited  the  school- 
house  where  lie  had  been  taught  fifty-five  years 
ago.  Fiftv-five  years  ago!  His  teachers,  no 
doubt,  had  gone  home  long  before,  and  we  arc- 
not  told  that  there  were  any  to  greet  him  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  houses  of  magnanimous  Bristol  f 
But  we  are  free  in  fancy  to  picture  the  venerable 
white-headed  man  wearing  his  crown  of  glory, 
conscious  of  his  triumphs,  and  goin^  back,  back 
— with  the  pride  that  God  sanctions  and  ap¬ 
proves — into  the  lung  past ! 
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and  addressed  to  “  Edith,”  his  after  wife. 
These  are  the  concluding  lines : 

“  My  path  is  plain  and  straight,  that  light 
•  is  given, 

Onward  in  faith,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
Heaven.” 

He  wa.s,  in  a  manner,  compelled  to 
leave  Westminster:  his  “crime”  being 
that  he  had  written  “  a  sarcastic  attack 
u|>on  corporal  punishment,”  at  which  the 
self-accused  head-master  took  mortal  of¬ 
fence  ;  and  on  that  ground  he  was  refused 
admission  to  Christ  Church,  which  thus 
lost  the  glory  that  would  have  clung  to 
it  for  all  time — conferring  it  on  Balliol.* 

In  1791,  while  at  college,  having  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  they  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Utopian  scheme  of  “  Pan- 
tisocracy,”  agreeing  to  become  etnigrants 
to  the  New  \Vorld  ;  “to  purchase  land 
by  common  contributions,  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  their  common  labor” — and  so 
fortli.  However  much  of  thoughtless 
folly  there  was  in  the  project,  it  certainly 
originated  in  benevolence ;  and  that  it 
met  the  earnest  advocacy  of  Southey  is 
only  evideiK^  of  large  and  genuine  love 
of  his  kind.  Fortunately  it  w’as  aban¬ 
doned,  mainly  by  the  wise  advice  of  good 
Joseph  Cottle,  the  first  publisher  of 
Southey,  Coleridge,  ami  Wordsworth,  to 
whose  volume  of  IlecuUectious  I  have 
referred  in  writing  of  Coleridge.  By 
him  “Joan  of  Arc”  was  published  in 
1794. 

Southey  was  married  t.o  Edith  Fricker 
on  the  14th  Xovem^wr,  1795,  at  Itedcliff 
Church,  Bristol ;  her  sister  having  been 
wedded  to  the  poet  Coleridge.  It  was 
a  marriage  of  pure  affection,  without  a 
worldly  thought,  scarcely  with  a  worldly 
hope  ;  and  it  endured  unbroken  and  un¬ 
diminished  through  a  varied  and  trying 
life  during  the  long  period  of  forty-two 
years. 

In  1801  Coleridge  was  residing  at 
Greta  Hall,  close  to  Keswick,  in  Cum¬ 
berland  ;  he  described  to  Southey  the 
attractions  of  the  locality :  “  a  fairer 

•  Southey  was  never  “  at  home "  in  Oxford. 
Ojleridtje,  writing  to  him  in  1794,  says:  “I 
would  say  thou  art  a  nigiitingale  among  owls ; 
hut  thou  art  so  songlesa  and  heavy  toward  night, 
that  I  will  rather  liken  thee  to  the  matin  lark ; 
thy  nest  is  in  a  blighted  corn-field,  where  the 
sleepy  poppy  nods  its  red-oowled  head,  and  the 
weak-ej'ed  mole  plies  his  dark  work:  but  thy 
soaring  is  ever  unto  Heaven.” 


[April, 

scene  you  have  not  seen  in  all  your  wan¬ 
derings  ”  (Southey  had  but  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Portugal)  ;  and  to  that 
house,  in  1805,  Southey  removed  ;  there 
he  dwelt  all  the  remainder  of  his  days; 
and  in  the  neighboring  church-yard  of 
Crosthwaite  he  is  buried. 

There  were  a  few  friends  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood —  many  far  off,  with  whom  to 
correspond ;  the  labor  in  which  he  de¬ 
lighted  sweetened  pain  ;  with  beautiful 
scenery,  the  w’onderful  works  of  God,  in 
rich  abundance  all  about  him,  and  a  li¬ 
brary  full  of  the  books  he  loved — all  his 
own ! 

In  1 813,  by  the  death  of  Pye,  the  Lau- 
reateship  became  vacant,  and  the  ap- 
mintment  was  conferred  upon  Southey, 
laving  been,  however,  previously  offered 
to,  and  declined  by,  Walter  Scott ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  the  office,  instead  of 
conferring  dignity,  received  it  from  the 
holder.  Southey’s  successors  have  been 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 

It  is  needless  to  give,  even  in  outline, 
a  history  of  the  full  life  of  Southey :  its 
main  facts  are  well  known  ;  yet  some 
notes  I  may  offer  in  prefacing  my  slight 
personal  Memory  of  the  great  and  good 
man.  His  first  work,  the  drama  of 
“Wat  Tyler,”  written  when  he  was  a 
mere  youth,  haunted  by  visions  of  im¬ 
aginary  freedom,  has  been,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  a  subject  of  irra¬ 
tional  censure ;  and  because  he  repented 
him  of  the  evil,  he  has  been  branded  as 
a  traitor  and  renegade,  by  men  who  were 
utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
change  that  time  and  rea.son — and,  surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say.  Providence — 
had  wrought  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
poet.  To  call  Southey  a  renegade  is  tan¬ 
tamount  to  calling  the  Apostle  I’aul  an 
apostate. 

Loyalty  is  now'  the  easiest  of  all  our 
duties :  thank  God  !  It  was  not  So  when 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey 
w'ere  republicans. 

Byron  had  “  a  sort  of  insane  and  rabid 
hatred  ”  of  Southey ;  but  the  Laureate 
was  an  over-match  for  the  chief  “  of  the 
Satanic  school.”  He  “  sent  a  stone  from 
his  sling  that  smote  the  Goliath  in  the 
forehead.”  When  in  1817,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  William  Smith,  of  Nor- 
w'ich,  branded  “Wat  Tyler”  as  “the 
most  seditious  book  that  ever  was  writ¬ 
ten,”  and  its  author  as  a  “  renegado,” 
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Southey  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  ex- 
laining  that  the  obnoxious  poem  had 
een  written  twenty- three  years  previ¬ 
ously  to  1817  ;  that  a  copy  of  it  had 
been  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  made 
ublio  by  some  skulking  scoundrel,  who 
ad  found  a  bookseller  to  issue  it  with¬ 
out  the  w’riter’s  knowledge,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  insulting  him,  and 
with  the  hope  of  doing  him  injury ;  that 
it  was  “a  boyish  composition,”  “full  of 
errors,”  and  “  mischievous,”  w'ritten  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  opinions  long  since 
outgrown  and  repeatedly  disclaimed ; 
that  the  writer  had  claimed  the  book 
only  that  it  might  be  suppressed.* 

The  “reply”  to  William  Smith  was 
scathing:  it  is,  perhaps,  as  grand  a 
“defence”  as  the  English  language  can 
Btipply :  stern,  tierce,  and  desperately  bit¬ 
ter  ;  yet  manly,  dignitied,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  TKUK.  There-  was  self-gratulation, 
but  no  self-glorification,  in  his  reference 
to  Wat  Tyler — “  Happy  are  they  who 
have  no  worse  sins  of  their  youth  to 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  them” — 
and  when  he  says  of  himself,  “  he  has  j 
not  ceased  to  love  Lilwrty  with  all  his  j 
heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
strength.”  It  w-as  with  a  pride  not  only 
justifiable,  but  holy,  that  in  this  famous 
letter  he  said,  in  future  biogra|)hie8  of 
him  it  will  be  recorded  that  “  ho  lived 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  absolute 
retirehient ;  that  in  all  his  writings  there 
breathed  the  same  abhorrence  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  immorality,  the  same  s])ii’it  of 
devotion,  an<l  the  same  ardent  wishes  i 
for  the  amelioration  of  mankind  ;  .  .  . 
that  in  an  age  of  personality  he  abstain¬ 
ed  from  8atire.”f 


•Sir  W.  Si'ott,  writing  to  Southey  in  1817, 
refers  to  William  Smith  as  a  “  coarse-minded  fel¬ 
low,”  who  “deserved  nil  he  got."  “  His  attack 
aeeing  to  have  j)r(K‘eeded  from  the  vulgar  inso¬ 
lence  of  a  low  mind,  deHiroua  of  atta<-king  genius 
at  a  <lisadvnntage.” 

f  lie  indulged,  at  times,  in  mild  and  gentle  sat¬ 
in-,  such  as  left,  no  f«*stering  wound.  In  Mrs. 
Hall’s  album  he  wrote  the  following.  I  must 
premise  that  the  nutograjdis  of  Jost'ph  Buona¬ 
parte  and  Daniel  O’Connell  occupied  the  “  opjw)- 
site  page.”  On  the  same  pfige  are  the  autographs 
of  Amelia  Opie  and  Maria  Edgeworth ; 

“  Bints  of  a  feather  flock  tojrether, 

But  ride  the  opposite  pane. 

And  thence  you  may  gather  I'm  not  of  a  feather 
With  tome  of  the  birds  in  this  caye. 

“  RoaaBT  SorruKY,  ‘tlrul  October,  ISSd.” 

Some  years  afterwards  Charles  Dickens,  good- 
humoredly  referring  to  Southey’s  change  of  opin- 


Ilis  biographers  may  say  much  more 
than  that.  Although  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  his  sacrifices  to  serve  or 
comfort  young  aspirants  for  fame,  to 
draw  upwards  and  onwards  struggling 
men  of  letters  who  needed  help,  there  is 
not  a  tittle  of  proof — there  could  not  be, 
for  it  does  not  exist — of  his  ever  having 
written  a  line  to  discourage  deserving. 
[In  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton,  Southey, 
referring  to  his  connection  with  the 
Quarterly  Hevietr,  makes  note  of  “  the 
abuse  and  calumny  he  had  to  endure  for 
opinions  he  did  not  hold  and  articles  he 
had  not  written.”]  Now  that  every  re¬ 
view  he  ever  wrote  is  known,  they  may 
be  read  to  obtain  only  conviction  that  he 
was  generous  as  well  as  just,  merciful  as 
well  as  wise,  whenever  a  work  came 
under  his  hands  as  a  reviewer.  “  As  a 
writer”  (I  quote  from  Coleridge,  who 
knew'  him  so  well)  “  he  has  uniformly 
made  his  talents  subservient  to  the  best 
interests  of  humanity,  of  public  virtue, 
and  domestic  juety.  Ilis  c.ause  has  ever 
l>een  the  cause  of  pure  religion,  and  of 
liberty ;  of  national  independence,  and 
national  illumination.”  • 

These  are,  among  others,  the  subjects 
on  which  he  wrote — advocating  religion, 
virtue,  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the 
natural  rights  of  man — at  a  time  when 
enveraoned  slander  was  brawling  to 
“cry  him  down”  as  a  Tory,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  hack,  and  a  hired  enemy  of  free¬ 
dom  : 

The  diffusion  of  cheap  literature  of  a 
healthy  and  harmless  kind ;  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  wholesome  training  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  large  towns ;  the  wisdom  of  en¬ 
couraging  female  emigration  under  a 
well-organized  system ;  a  lietter  order 
of  hospital  nurses  ;  the  establishment  of 
savings-banks  throughout  the  country  ; 
the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army  and 
navy  ;  extensive  alterations  in  the  game 
laws ;  greatly  diminishing  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  ;  regulations  for  lessening 
the  hours  of  labor  of  children  in  facto¬ 
ries  ;  the  policy  of  discontinuing  inter¬ 


ion,  wrote  in  the  album,  immediately  under 
Southey’s  lines,  the  following: 

“  Now  if  I  don’t  make 
The  completest  mistake 
That  ever  put  man  In  a  rage. 

This  bird  of  two  weathers 
lias  moulted  his  feathera. 

And  left  them  in  tome  other  cage: 

“  Boa.’* 
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nient^  in  crowded  cities  and  towns  ;  tlie 
employment  of  paupers  in  cultivating 
waste  lands;  projmsals  for  increasing 
facilities  for  educating  the  j>eople  ;*  the 
wise  humanity  of  Magdalen  institutions ; 
against  a  puritanical  ohservance  of  the 
Sabbath;  advocating  judicious  alterations 
in  the  Liturgy.  In  short,  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  thetne  of  rational  reform  of  which 
he  was  not  the  zealous  and  eloquent  ad¬ 
vocate. 

These  lines  were  written  by  Southey 
in  the  year  1813,  long  after  he  had  be¬ 
come,  by  God’s  mercy,  “  a  renegade 

“  Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in  the  ways 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the 
bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.  Where  hast  thou 
thy  mines 

But  in  their  industry  ? 

Thy  bulwarks  where,  but  in  their  breasts  ? 
Thy  might  but  in  their  arms  ? 

Shall  not  their  numbers,  therefore,  be  thy 
wealth. 

Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and 
thy  pride  ? 

Oh  grief,  then,  grief  and  shame. 

If  in  this  flouri.shing  land 

There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new¬ 
born  babe 

Doth  bring  into  its  parent's  soul  no  Joy, 
Where  squalid  poverty 
Receives  it  at  its  birth, 

And  on  her  withered  knees  . 

Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent" 

It  was  Southey  who  edited  the  first 
collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  Chat- 
terton  (published  1802),  by  which  the 
sister  and  niece  of  the  unhappy  boy  ob¬ 
tained  £300,  that  “  rescued  them  from 
great  poverty.”  It  was  he,  too,  who,  tvhen 
reviewers  were  hard  upon  Henry  Kirke 
White,  reached  out  a  hand  to  him  strug¬ 
gling  amid  troubled  waters,  editing  his 
poems,  and  consecrating  his  memory 
after  his  death.  For  Herbert  Knowles, 
who  had  written  a  poem  brimful  of 
power  and  of  promise,”  he  “  wanted  to 
raise  (and  dia  raise)  £30  a  year,”  of 
which  “he  would  himself  give  £10,”  to 
send  him  as  a  sizar  to  Oxford.  Like  un¬ 
happy  White,  however,  who  died  while 
“  life  was  in  its  prime,”  Knowles  en- 


•  “  I  want  to  show  how  much  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement  is  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  are  made  mure  our  inferiors  than  there  is 
any  necessity  that  they  should  be ;  to  show  that 
they  have  minds  to  be  enlarged  and  feelings  to 
be  gratified  as  well  as  souls  to  be  saved." 


[April, 

joyed  the  aid  but  a  short  time :  “  the 
lamp  was  consumed  by  the  fire  that 
burned  in  it.”  So  far  back  .as  1809,  he 
wrote  encouragement  to  Kbenezer  El¬ 
liott,  saying,  “  Go  on,  and  you  will 
prosper.”  .The  footman,  “  honest  John 
Jones,”  and  the  milkmaid,  Mary  Colling, 
were  not  too  humble  or  insignificant  for 
his  helping  praise.  Both  had  that  which 
peers  coveted  at  his  hand  in  vain — laud¬ 
atory  reviews  in  the  Qunrtcrly  Review; 
and  of  the  poems  of  each  he  was  the 
“  editor,”  to  the  profit  as  well  as  honor 
of  both.  When  he  dipped  his  pen  in 
gall — for,  as  ho  somewhere  says,  he  was 
not  in  the  h.abit  of  diluting  his  ink  —  it 
was  to  assail  those  he  considered  equally 
the  foes  of  God  and  man.  The  impetus 
may  be  found  in  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  his  “  Letters  concerning 
Lord  Byron :” 

“  The  publication  of  a  lascivious  book  is 
one  of  the  worst  offences  that  can  l>e  commit¬ 
ted  against  the  well-lieing  of  society.  It  is  a 
sin  to  the  consequences  of  which  no  limits  can 
be  assigned ;  and  those  consequences  no  after 
repentance  in  the  writer  can  counteract. 
Whatever  remorse  of  conscience  he  may  feel 
when  his  hour  comes  (an<l  come  it  must)  will 
lx;  of  no  avail.  The  poignancy  of  a  death- 
lied  rc|K‘ntancc  cannot  cancel  one  copy  of  the 
thousands  that  arc  sent  abroad ;  and  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  read,  so  long  is  he  the 
pander  of  posterity,  and  so  long  is  he  heaping 
up  guilt  u|)on  his  soul  in  perpetual  accumula¬ 
tion.” 

Yea,  a  very  large  portion  of  his  busy, 
active,  and  hard-w'orking  life  was  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  —  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  advancement  of  his 
kind  in  knowledge,  virtue,  loyalty,  and 
piety.  It  was,  indeed,  a  hard  -  working 
life ;  yet  so  regular,  so  methodic,  so 
“  systematized,”  that  when  one  reviews 
his  habits,  one  ceases  to  wonder  at  the 
enonnous  qiiaulily  of  labor  ho  “  got 
through.”* 

It  was  to  this  regularity  the  w'orld  is 


*  Some  idea  of  his  early  industrv  in  verse 
making  may  be  formeil  from  the  fact  that  in  1 79!l 
he  burned  ten  thousand  verses,  pre.-ierved  about 
the  same  number,  arid  put  aside  fifteen  thousand 
as  “  worthless,"  excluding  letters,  many  of  which 
were  written  in  rhyme.  “  Time  has  been  when 
I  have  written  fifty,  eighty,  one  hundred  lines 
before  breakfast,  and  I  remember  to  have  com¬ 
posed  twelve  hundred  (many  of  them  the  best  I 
ever  did  produce)  in  a  week.” — SotUhti/  in  a  Letter 
to  Montgomery. 
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mainly  indebted  for  the  rich  and  abiind- 
;int  legacy  he  bequeathed  to  posterity. 
“  Every  day,  every  hour,  h.ad  its  allotted 
employment,”  his  son  tells  us,  and  he 
himself  describes  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way  from  early  morn  till  night.  He 
was  “  by  profession  a  man  of  letters 
and  though  he  found  ample  leisure  for 
home  duties,  for  the  domestic  charities 
th.at  dignify  and  sweeten  life,  he  had 
none  for  what  is  usually  called  pleasure. 
He  dared  not  be  idle;  for  continual  and 
arduous  labor  only  could  bring  to  that 
home  the  comforts  and  small  luxuries 
there  were  so  many  to  share  ;  not  alone 
of  his  own  immediate  family,  but  of  near 
and  dear  relatives,  whose  dependence 
was  mainly,  in  some  c.ases  solely,  upon 
the  fruits  of  his  toil. 

“  My  notions  of  competence,”  he 
w'rites,  “  do  not  exceed  £300  a  year.” 
Earlier  than  that,  in  1808,  we  tind  him 
rejoicing  llmt  the  “  £200  a  year  which  is 
necessary  for  my  expenditure  is  within 
my  reach.”  In  that  year,  writing  to 
Cottle,  he  says  :  “  The  very  money  with 
which  I  bought  my  wedding  -  ring,  and 
paid  my  marriage  fees,  w’as  su])plied  by 
you  ;”  and,  he  adds,  “  there  lives  not  the 
man  upon  earth  whom  I  rememl>er  with 
more  gratitude,  or  more  affection.” 

The  income  he  derived  from  his  post 
of  Poet  -  Laureate,  he  devoted  to  effect 
an  insurance  on  his  life.  Indeed,  at  no 
leriod  of  his  career  was  his  income  so 
arge  as  that  of  a  first  -  class  banker’s 
clerk  ;  yet  he  was  often  described  as 
“  rich,”  and  once,  at  least,  as  “  rolling  in 
riches  unworthily  obtained.”*  Ho  was 
a  spendthrift  only  in  books  —  the  tools 
without  which  he  could  do  no  work  : 
among  them  he  lived.  De  (iuincey 
cjills  his  library  “  his  wife ;”  it  was,  at 


•  From  •  Irttor  (ineditod)  to  Miss  Seward,  I 
quote  the  following  {)aMage:  “  Your  estimate  of 
the  value  of  my  copyrights  inove<l  me  to  a  dole¬ 
ful  smile.  I  sold  tlie  copj'right  of  ‘  Juan  of  Arc  * 
fur  iiftv  guineas  and  fifty  copies.  I  sold  the  edi¬ 
tion  of '  Thalaba  ’  fur  £  1 1 5,  and  the  edition  liantrs 
on  hand.  Tlie  fate  of  ‘Madoc’  you  know.  No 
bookseller  would  give  me  £.'UM),  nor  half  the  sum, 
for  the  best  |MH>m  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
produce.  Constable  would  nut  even  make  mo  an 
offer  for  ‘  Kehama,’  when,  in  return  to  his  over¬ 
ture  (which  proved  to  relate  to  hia  Review),  1 
asked  him,  through  Scott,  what  he  would  give 
fur  it.  It  is  only  Scott  who  can  get  his  tliuusauds. 
lie  has  gut  the  goose.  My  swan’s  eggs  are  not 
golden  ones.  Now  that  looks  like  a  sarcasm,  and 
it  belies  me  in  looking  so.’’ 


all  events,  there  his  time  was  spent. 

“  They  are  on  actual  service,”  he  writes. 
They  were  books,  not  for  show',  but  for 
use  ;  acquired  by  degrees,  as  his  means 
enabled  him  to  procure  them  ;  gradually 
they  multiplied  till  they  numbered  four¬ 
teen  thousand  volumes.  With  them  he 
dwelt,  “  living  in  the  past,”  and  “  con¬ 
versing  with  the  dead.”  In  one  of  his 
Colloquies  he  gives  a  few'  intere.sting 
notes  as  to  the  sources  from  whence 
some  of  them  came  ;  from  monasteries 
and  colleges  that  had  been  ransacked, 
many  ;  from  the  old  book-stalls,  where 
he  hunted,  others  ;  while  some  were 
the  welcomed  gifts  of  cherished  friends. 
Again  they  have  been  dispersed ;  but 
they  had  done  their  w'ork.  “  Wherever 
they  go,”  he  w’rites,  “  there  is  not  one 
among  them  that  will  ever  be  more  com¬ 
fortably  lodged,  or  more  highly  ])rized 
by  its  jwssessor.”  Yes,  they  had  done 
their  work  ;  the  proof  is  this :  he  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  one  liundred  volumes,  orig¬ 
inal  and  edited,  and  upwards  of  two 
hundred  articles  contributed  to  the 
Quarterly  and  other  reviews.  He  had, 
as  one  of  his  friends  writes,  “  enjoyment 
in  all  books  whatsoever  that  were  not 
morally  tainted  or  absolutely  barren.” 
He  read  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
saw  at  a  momentary  glance  over  a  page 
where  was  the  grain  and  where  the 
chaff. 

“  Here,”  he  exclaims,  “  I  jmssess  those 
gathered  treasures  of  time,  the  harvest 
of  so  many  generations,  laid  up  in  my 
garners ;  and  when  I  go  to  the  win¬ 
dows,  there  is  the  lake,  and  there  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  mountains,  and  the  illimitable 
sky !” 

The  pure  and  lofty — nay,  the  “  holy  ” 
— character  of  Southey  may  be  judged 
from  his  works  ;  but  if  other  testimony 
be  needed,  there  is  ample  not  alone 
from  friends,  but  from  foes.  “  In  all  the  ■ 
relations  and  charities  of  private  life,” 
writes  Hazlitt,  who  was  in  many  ways 
his  adversary,  “  he  is  correct,  exemplary, 
generous,  just.”  William  Howitt — who  1 
takes  a  by  no  means  generous  view  of  his 
Works,  their  motives  and  their  uses — 
deposes  to  his  “  many  virtues  and  the 
peculiar  amiability  of  his  domestic  life.” 
Lamb,  after  his  unmeaning  quarrel  with 
him,  is  made  happy  by  the  tenderness 
with  which  the  Ingh  -  souled  Laureate 
sought  reconciliation  :  the  essayist  writ- 
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ing,  “  Think  of  me  as  of  a  dog  that 
went  mad  and  bit  you.”  The  political 
bias  of  Thackeray  was  the  opposite  to 
that  of  Southey :  yet  this  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  author  of  “  The  Four 
Georges  ”  to  the  Poet  -  Laureate  of 
George  IV. :  “  An  English  worthy  ; 
doing  his  duty  for  fifty  noble  years  of 
labor  ;  day  by  day  storing  up  learning  ; 
day  by  day  working  for  scant  wages  ; 
most  charitable  out  of  bis  small  means  ; 
bravely  faithful  to  the  calling  he  had 
chosen  ;  refusing  to  turn  from  his  path 
for  popular  praise  or  prince’s  favor.  I 
hope  his  life  will  not  be  forgotten,  for  it 
is  sublime  in  its  simplicity,  its  energy, 
its  honor,  its  affection.” 

Let  us  honor  Thackeray  for  that  gen¬ 
erosity — “  thorough.” 

I  offer  no  comments  on  either  the 
poetry  or  prose  of  Southey;  I  assume 
both  to  be  sufficiently  known  to  my 
readers.  Indeed,  generally  in  these 
“  Memories  ”  I  adopt  that  plan.  Others 
have  shown,  and  others  may  yet  show, 
the  purity  of  his  style.  No  author,  liv¬ 
ing  or  dead,  drank  more  exclusively 
from  “  the  pure  well  of  English  undefil¬ 
ed,”  and  no  student  of  “  English  ”  can 
drink  from  a  better  source  than  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Southey.* 

That  he  had  many  and  bitter  foes  is 
certain.  No  doubt  they  disturbed  him 
much  ;  but  “  the  conscience  void  of  of¬ 
fence  ”  justified  his  repeated  declaration 
that  they  took  little  from  his  peace  and 
happiness,  and  affected  him  no  more 
than  a  pebble  could  a  stone  wall.  It  is, 
I  think,  Coleridge  who  says :  “  Future 
critics  will  have  to  record  that  quacks  in 


•  In  *  MS.  note  of  Lsetitia  Landon  concerning 
Southey,  I  find  this  remark;  “There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  Southey’s  genius  that  always  gives  me 
an  idea  of  the  Alhambra.  There  is  the  grand 
pro|>ortion  and  the  fantastic  ornament.  The  set¬ 
ting  of  his  verses  is  like  a  rich  aralwsque  ;  it  is 
fretted  gold.  The  oriental  magnificence  of  his 
longer  poems — such  as  ‘Thalaba’ — is  singularly 
contrasted  with  the  quaint  simplicity  of  his  mi¬ 
nor  jHiems.  They  give  the  idea  of  innocent  yet 
intelligent  children,  yet  almost  startle  you  with 
the  depth  of  knowledge  that  a  simple  truth  may 
convey.”  Some  one  said  of  his  “  style,”  it  was 
“  proper  words  in  projier  places.” 

Thus  Lamb  writes  to  Southey :  “  The  antiqua¬ 
rian  spirit  strong  in  you,  and  gracefully  blending 
even  with  the  religious,  may  nave  been  sown  in 
you  among  those  wrecks  of  splendid  mortality  ” 
— the  dim  aisles  and  cloisters  of  the  old  abbey  at 
Westminster. 


education,  quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks 
in  criticism  were  his  only  enemies.” 

The  earliest  testimony  to  his  moral 
and  intellectual  worth  is  that  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  Cottle ;  yet  this  of  Coleridge  may 
have  been  even  earlier :  “  It  is  Southey’s 
almost  unexampled  felicity  to  possess  the 
best  gifts  of  talents  and  genius,  free  from 
all  their  characteristic  defects.”  lie  de¬ 
poses  also  to  the  poet’s  matchless  indus¬ 
try  and  perseverance  in  his  pursuits,  and 
the  worthiness  and  dignity  of  those  j)ur- 
suits  ;  to  the  methodical  tenor  of  his 
daily  labors,  w’hich  might  be  envied 
even  by  the  mere  man  of  business  ;  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  his  m.anners ;  the 
spring  and  healthful  cheerfulness  of  his 
spirits.  As  “son,  brother,  husband, 
father,  master,  friend,  he  moves  with 
firm  yet  light  steps ;  alike  unostenta¬ 
tious  and  alike  exemplary and  in  one 
{  of  his  letters  to  Southey,  of  a  later  date, 

'  he  writes,  “  God  knows  my  heart.  I  am 
i  delighted  to  feel  you  as  superior  to  mo 
in  genius  as  in  virtue.” 

I  might  quote  such  testimonies  in 
abundance,  but  another  will  suffice.  It 
is  that  of  one  who  knew  him  as  intimate¬ 
ly,  and  had  studied  him  as  closely,  as  his 
friend  Coleridge — the  poet  Wordsworth. 
These  lines,  written  after  Southey’s 
death,  are  inscribed  on  his  monument : 

“  Whether  he  traced  historic  truth  with  zt'al 

For  the  State's  guidance  or  the  Church’s 
weal, 

Or  Fancy,  disciplined  by  studious  art. 

Informed  his  pen,  or  wisdom  of  the  heart. 

Or  judgment  sanctioned  in  the  Patriot's 
mind 

By  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 

Wide  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human 
breast 

Could  private  feelings  meet  for  holier  rest.” 

I  may  add,  perhaps,  that  of  one  other 
dear  friend  and  true  lover — the  author 
of  “  Philip  Van  Artevelde  ”  : 

“  That  heart,  the  simplest,  gentlest,  kindliest, 
best. 

Where  truth  and  manly  tenderness  are  met. 

With  faith  and  heavenward  hope,  the  suns 
that  never  set'* 

The  earliest  description  of  his  person 
is  that  of  his  friend,  the  Bristol  publisher, 
Cottle.  The  youth,  as  he  pictures  him, 
was  “  tall,  dignified,  an  e^e  piercing  ;  a 
countenance  full  of  genius,  kindliness, 
and  innocence  ;  possessing  great  suavity 
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of  manners.”  *  His  height  was  five  feet 
eleven  inches.  “  Ilis  forehead  was  very 
broad  ;  his  complexion  rather  dark  ;  the 
eyebrows  large  and  arched  ;  the  eye  well 
shaped,  and  dark  brown  ;  the  mouth  some¬ 
what  prominent,  muscular,  and  very  va¬ 
riously  expressive ;  the  chin  small  in 
proportion  to  the  upper  features  of  the 
face.”  So  writes  his  son,  who  adds  that 
“  many  thought  him  a  handsomer  man 
in  age  than  in  youth,”  when  his  hair  had 
become  white,  continuing  abundant,  and 
flowing  in  thick  curls  over  his  brow. 
Ilyron,  who  sajv  him  but  twice — once  at 
Holland  House,  and  once  at  one  of 
Rogers’  breakfasts — says,  “  To  have  that 
man’s  head  and  shoulders,  I  would  al¬ 
most  have  written  his  sapphics.”  That 
was  in  1813,  when  Southey  was  ia  his 
prime,  f  Ilazlitt  thus  pictures  him  : 
“  Southey,  as  I  remember  him,  had  a 


•  There  is  a  jK)rtrait  of  Southey  en'n'sved  in 
Cottle's  JietHiniscences,  picturing  him  with  long 
liair,  “  curling  beautifully,”  the  hair  which  he  de¬ 
clined  to  submit  to  the  shears  and  powder  of  the 
barber  at  Oxford,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the 
latter. 

f  A  pleasant  rambling  epistle,  in  rhj-me,  to 
Allan  Cunningham,  and  ])ublisned  by  Allan  in  the 
Anniversary,  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  treats 
of  tlie  various  portraits  that  had  been  painted  of 
him.  Of  most  of  them  he  complained — 

••  They 

t  Who  pat  one'f  name,  for  public  lale,  beneath 
A  let  of  feature*  ilanderoualy  unlike, 

Are  our  worst  libellers.” 

lie  showed  to  Allan  such  an  array  of  “  villainous 
vi.sages”  as  would  suffice  to  make  him,  in  “mere 
shame,”  take  up  an  alias,  and  forswear  himself. 
First,  was  “  a  dainty  gentleman,”  with  sleepy  eyes, 
half  closed,  “  saucy  and  sentimental ;  ”  next,  “  a 
jovial  landlord,”  whose  cheeks  had  been  engrained 
by  many  a  pijie  of  Porto’s  vintage  ;  next,  a  leaden- 
visaged  specimen  of  one  in  the  evangelical  line ; 
next,  one  sent  from  Germany  by  the  Brothers 
Schumann ;  he  wished  them  no  worse  misfortune 
fur  their  recom{M;iise, 

"  Tlian  to  fall  In  with  such  a  cut-throat  face 
In  the  Black  Forest  or  the  Odenwald.” 

He  owneil  “  Sir  Smug,”  and  recognized  the  like¬ 
ness  when  “  at  the  looking-glass”  he  stood  “  with 
razor-weu[)oned  hand:”  but  next  saw  hipisidf  so 
pictured  as  if  on  trial  at  the  old  Bailey,  when 
“  That  he  is  xuilty 

No  Judge  or  Jury  could  have  half  a  doubt.” 
Notwitlistanding,  however,  these  “complaints” 
he  was  often  “  well  and  truly  ”  painted.  The  best 
portrait  of  him,  probably,  is  that  by  Lawrence, 
w  hich  has  been  often  engraved. 


hectic  flash  upon  his  cheek,  a  roving  fire 
in  his  eye,  a  falcon  glance,  a  look  at  once 
aspiring  and  dejected.”  Other  authors 
write  of  him  in  similar  terms — all  de¬ 
scribing  him  as  of  refined  yet  manly 
beauty  of  person. 

To  his  habits  I  have  made  some  ref¬ 
erence.  Cottle  says  of  him  when  a 
youth:  “His  regular  habits  scarcely 
rendered  it  a  virtue  in  him  never  to  fail 
in  an  engagement.”  Thus  wrote  De 
Quincey  long  afterwards :  “  So  pru¬ 
dently  regular  was  Southey  in  all  his 
habits,  that  all  letters  were  answered  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  brought 
them.”  “  Study,”  Ilazlitt  Bays^“  serves 
him  for  business,  exercise,  recreation.” 
Not  quite  so,  for  ho  was  a  gopd  walker, 
“  walking  twenty  miles  at  a  stretch.”  It 
was  thus  he  made  acquaintance  not  only 
with  the  mountains  and  lakes,  but  with  the 
hills,  and  dales,  and  crags,  and  streams 
of  the  wild  district  in  which  he  dwelt. 
He  did  not  often,  as  Wordsworth  did, 
sound  their  praises  in  verse,  but  he  had 
as  full  a  capacity  for  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  nature — the  more  so  because 
he  ever  looked  from  nature  up  to  na¬ 
ture’s  God. 

His  manner  seemed  to  me  to  be  pecul¬ 
iarly  gentle.  William  Ilazlitt  has  com¬ 
plained  that  “  there  was  an  air  of  conde¬ 
scension  in  his  civility.”  To  him,  perhaps, 
there  was,  for  he  neither  respected  the 
writer,  nor  liked  the  man ;  but  De  Quincy 
also  writes :  “  There  was  an  air  of  re¬ 
serve  and  distance  about  him — the  re¬ 
serve  of  a  lofty,  self-respecting  mind — 
perhaps  a  little  too  freezing,  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  persons  who  were  not  among 
the  corps  of  his  ancient  fireside  friends.” 
But  he  adds:  “For  honor  the  most 
delicate,  for  integrity  the  firmest,  and  for 
generosity  within  the  limits  of  prudence, 
Southey  cannot  well  have  a  superior.” 
Ho  writes  also  “  of  his  health  so  regular, 
and  cheerfulness  so  uniformly  serene;” 
and  adds  that,  “his  golden  equanimity 
was  bound  up  in  a  three-fold  chain — in  a 
conscience  clear  of  offence,  in  the  recur¬ 
ring  enjoyments  from  his  honorable  in¬ 
dustry,  and  in  the  gratification  of  his 
parental  aftections.” 

(concluded  in  the  next  number.) 
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The  Shilling  Magmxine. 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE  COLISEUM. 

I  HAVE  been  a  wanderer  all  my  life,  a 
truly  migratory  bird,  and,  as  such,  have 
h.ad  an  instinctive  conviction  that  a  con¬ 
stant  resitlence  in  the  same  spot  is  not 
only  unplea.sant  but  unnatural.  Added 
to  this,  I  believe  I  have  a  spice  of  what 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  upper-bohe- 
mianism  in  my  n.ature;  that  is  to  say, 
although  1  am  no  musician,  I  am  devoted 
to  music  and  its  followers ;  no  author, 
no  poet,  yet  do  I  number  among  my 
friends  and  acquaintances  many  of  the  I 
most  notable  names  in  the  world  of  lit¬ 
erature  ;  no  actor,  but  .again  the  green-  j 
rooms  and  coulUnes  of  many  of  the  first  ' 
theatres  and  opera-houses  in  Kurope  and  j 
America  are  as  familiar  ground  to  me  as  , 
the  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall  in  the  month  ! 
of  M.ay.  I  never  drew  a  line  with  a  i 
pencil  or  brush  in  my  life,  yet  at  home 
and  abroad  I  have  watched  in  the  paint¬ 
ers’  studios  with  the  greatest  interest 
the  progress  of  many  of  the  finest  pict¬ 
ures  that  have  delighted  multitudes  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twenty -five  years.  If  I  may 
say  it  of  myself,  I  have  been  tolerated 
in  this  sort  of  society,  possibly  from  a 
natural  appreciativeness  and  love  of  the 
arts,  in  addition,  perh<aps,  to  a  certain 
bonhomie  and  geniality  of  disposition, 
which  is  surely  a  jiassport  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  .among  those  who  g.ain  their  living 
by  the  exercise  of  their  fancy  and  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Had  it  not  been  my  misfortune  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  considerable  inde¬ 
pendence,  it  is  possible  I  might  have 
made  some  figure  in  the  world  in  one  of  ■ 
the  walks  of  art  it  has  been  the  deliglit  | 
of  my  life  to  watch  and  be  associated 
with. 

After  this  slight  hint  at  my  tastes  and 
proclivities,  it  will  not  be  considered  a 
very  extraordinary  thing  that  in  the 
early  spring  of  18 —  I  should  h.ave  found 
myself  in  Home.  I  had  been  during  the 
wdnter  revelling  for  about  the  twentieth 
time  in  all  the  glorious  and  picturesque 
antiquities  of  tlie  Eternal  City,  and  my 
migratory  disposition  had  given  sun¬ 
dry  warnings  that  I  might  soon  spread 
my  wings,  and  travel,  more  or  less  slow¬ 
ly,  northwards.  Indeed,  warm  weather 
was  beginning  to  set  in,  and  the  nights 
were  frequently  becoming  truly  Italian, 


[April, 

and  the  last  I  h.ad  intended  to  spend  in 
my  present  locality  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  inost  lovely  we  had  had  that  year. 

I  had  been  making  some  small  pre¬ 
paratory  arrangements  for  my  departure 
on  the  morrow  ;  I  had  also  made  a  slight 
change  in  my  attire  for  the  sake  of  cool¬ 
ness,  for  although  nearly  nine  o’clock, 
and  early  in  the  month  of  April,  it  was 
yet  quite  sultry.  I  w.as  enjoying  to  the 
utmost  a  cigar  at  my  ojten  window, 
overlooking  the  Piaeza  del  Popolo,  and 
listening  to  the  hum  and  stir  of  life 
around,  with  the  cool,  sijvery  trickling 
of  the  fountains  rising  above  all,  when 
my  mind  went  ba(‘k  to  past  ages,  to  .a 
time  when  the  only  shows  which  couhl 
divert  a  Roman  jiopnl.ace  were  thede.a<l- 
ly  struggles  for  life  between  Roin.an  he¬ 
roes;  and  I  thought  of  the  mighty  ruins 
of  the  Coliseum,  and  how  grandly  the 
moon,  then  rising,  would  light  up  its 
soaring  arches. 

Acting,  as  usual,  upon  impulse,  I  de¬ 
termined  on  the  instant  to  stroll  oft'  and 
pay  a  j)arting  visit  to  them  under  so 
favor.able  an  aspect.  So,  putting  on  my 
hat,  I  descended  the  staircase  of  the  p.i- 
latial  abode  in  which  my  ajiartments 
were;  and  after  thre.ading  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  modern  city,  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  the  Via  Alessandria;  on  leaving 
which  my  w.ay  lay  through  a  green  lane, 
where  relics  of  the  past,  half  buried  un¬ 
der  the  turf  on  either  side,  met  me  at 
every  step,  and  which  m.ade  me  think 
how  often,  perhap.s,  .along  the  path  I  was 
even  now  tre.ading,  had  rushed  the  Ro¬ 
man  multitiule,  eagerly  pressing  forward 
to  enjoy  their  “  butcher’s  ”  holiday  ! 
Rut  tlie  image  of  imperial  Rome  in  all 
her  pomp  vanished  away  when,  having 
reached  the  termination  of  the  lane,  the 
ruins  in  their  full  beauty  rose  before  me, 
and  I  found  myself  in  a  few  moments 
standing  alone  in  the  vast  arena  of  the 
Coliseum. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  does  the 
adventure  I  am  about  to  relate  require 
that  I  should  attempt  to  describe  a 
scene  so  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  Rome. 
Viewed  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  then  presented  to  me,  it  is  one  of 
the  grandest  sights  the  city  affords,  and 
one  whi«h  has  been  most  ably  described 
in  many  works  of  history  and  fiction. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  w'as  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  place,  which  but  for  the 
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fact  that  the  Roman  fleanon  was  near  its 
close  would  |)robably  not  have  been  the 
case,  as  the  full  moon  would  have  been 
sure  to  attract  groups  of  tourists  to  the 
s]>ot,  I  wandered  about  in  a  dreamy 
kind  of  mood  for  some  time,  and  I  then 
seated  myself  in  a  niche  of  shadow,  as  I 
might  have  done  in  a  painter’s  studio, 
the  more  fully  to  enjoy  the  burst  of  light 
which  fell  upon  the  picture  before  me. 

I  can  hardly  say  how  long  I  had  re¬ 
mained  there,  nor  whither  my  thoughts 
had  led  me,  as  I  sat  contemplating  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  notic¬ 
ing  with  what  tenderness  the  moon  shed 
her  kind  rays  alike  over  the  divers  symbols 
of  Christian  and  Pagan  faith  which  lay 
mingled  together  around  me,  when  I  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  approaching  footsteps 
breaking  upon  the  peaceful  stillness, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  undisturb¬ 
ed  save  by  the  occasional  humming  of 
the  night  insects.  Looking  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  whence  the  sound  came,  I  saw 
emerging  from  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
opposite  arches  a  tall,  dark  figure.  At 
first  I  could  hardly  discern  whether  it 
was  that  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman  ;  but 
on  its  drawing  nearer,  and  coming  into 
one  of  the  broadest  patches  of  moonlight, 
I  discovered  it  was  a  sacristan  or  lay 
brother  belonging  to  one  of  the  monastic 
orders.  His  liead  was  enveloped  in  his 
cowl,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  I  could 
but  observe,  with  a  jtainter’s  eye,  of 
what  great  advantage,  pictorially  speak¬ 
ing,  this  dark  figure  w.as  to  the  scene. 
As  I  have  before  hinted,  although  thor¬ 
oughly  accustomeil  to  foreign  travel,  I 
had  never  quite  got  rid  of  the  natural 
suspicion  invariably  entertained  by  all 
Englishmen  towards  strangers  of  every 
degree.  I  w.as  perhaps  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  direct  working  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  ;  but  probably  to  it  is  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  the  impulse  which  instantly  induced 
me  to  show  myself;  and,  coming  out 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  shadow,  I  pass¬ 
ed  slowly  within  speaking  distance  of 
him,  and  we  mutually  acknowledged 
each  other’s  presence  by  a  “  Buona  notte. 
Signor.”  Soon  after  we  again  met,  and 
he  made  some  commonplace  observation 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  night,  to  which 
I  responded,  and  in  a  few  minutes  w'e 
were  civilly  chatting  together. 

I  speedily  found  from  his  conversation, 
and  his  remarks  upon  the  ruins  of  the 


place,  that  he  was  a  man  whose  educ.a- 
tion  was  very  superior  to  that  generally 
possessed  by  those  occupying  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  life  indicated  by  his  dress  and 
apearauce.  We  conversed  long,  and, 
finally,  with  enthusiasm  —  a  discussion 
having  arisen  as  to  the  time  in  which  the 
gladiatorial  combats  were  given  up.  My 
companion  maintained  that  a  close  was 
put  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Ilonorius, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  1  contended  that 
they  had  ceased  under  Constantine,  more 
than  fifty  years  earlier,  and  quoted,  as  I 
deemed  correctly,  several  contemporary 
authorities  in  support  of  my  opinion. 
Again  he  declared  that  Muratori,  the 
most  eminent  of  all  Italian  annalists,  ha<l 
fixed  the  date  in  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ilonorius,  a.d.  423. 

“  If  that  be  the  case,”  I  replied,  “  then 
you  are  right,  most  undoubtedly,  and  I 
.am  wrong ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
th.at  you  are  mistaken  in  saying  that 
Muratori  has  made  this  statement.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  can  soon  convince  you  ot 
that  fact,  for  it  is  only  this  evening  that 
I  met  with  the  passage.  Moreover,  sin¬ 
gularly  enough,  I  have  the  volume  with 
me,  and,”  he  continued,  drawing  forth  a 
small  book  from  the  pocket  of  his  robe, 
“  I  believe  the  light  is  strong  enough 
for  you  to  read  for  yourself  that  which  I 
assert  to-  be  the  case ;  see  here.”  He 
went  on,  turning  over  a  jiage  :•  “  If  we 
sit  on  this  column  we  shall  have  the 
light  of  the  moon  at  right  angles  with 
our  leaf.” 

S.aying  this,  he  s.at  down  in  the  place 
he  indicated.  In  my  excitement — for  I 
was  most  enthusiastic  iu  all  such  mat¬ 
ters — I  leaned  or  crouched  down  close 
over  him,  the  better  to  see  the  words. 
Sure  enough  it  was  as  he  had  stated,  for 
the  moonlight  was  so  powerful  th;it  I 
could  plainly  read  the  passage  to  which 
he  h.ad  alluded. 

I  remembered  afterwards  that  he  held 
the  book  in  his  left  hand,  while  I  bent 
over  him  from  the  other  side,  and  thus 
his  right  hand  was  left  free,  and  close  to 
my  side.  A  few  more  words  passed, 
and  at  last  I  was  fain  to  admit  that  he 
had  had  the  best  of  tlih  argument.  He 
rose  rather  abruptly,  and  good  humored- 
ly  added  that,  having  convinced  me  of 
my  mistake,  he  must  wish  me  good¬ 
night;  and  with  a  courteous  yet  some- 
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what  hurried  salutation,  passed  on,  say¬ 
ing  he  supposed  I  was  not  yet  inclined 
to  return  home.  I  had  given  no  cause 
for  him  to  imagine  this,  and  it  struck 
me  as  strange  that,  after  our  friendly 
conversation,  he  should  apparently  so 
suddenly  wish  to  get  rid  of  my  com¬ 
pany. 

His  departing  footsteps  were  still 
echoing  through  the  ruins,  when  1 
thought  possibly  it  was  time  to  be  turn¬ 
ing  homewards.  Instinctively  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  waistcoat  pocket,  with  the 
intention  of  looking  at  the  hour,  when, 
lo  !  my  watch  was  gone  !  “  By  Jove !” 

I  exclaimed,  “  that  scoundrel  must  have 
been  a  pickpocket,  and  this  is  a  new  dis¬ 
guise  and  dodge  for  easing  the  tourist 
of  his  superfluous  property !”  Straight 
upon  the  impulse  after  him  I  flew.  1 
could  yet  hear  his  quickening  footsteps 
iu  the  distahee.  Very  soon  I  had  him 
in  sight,  and  in  two  minutes  more  by 
the  throat,  half-choking  him,  as  I  said : 
“  You  thief,  you  have  stolen  my  watch  !” 
lie  protested,  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
that  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  remonstrated  with  me  against  my 
violence.  I  took  no  heed  of  this,  but 
instantly  commenced  turning  his  pockets 
inside  out ;  and  sure  enough,  in  another 
instant  I  had  abstracted  from  the  breast 
of  his  cassock  the  missing  treasure.  Yes, 
there  it  was,  palpably  enough,  my  own 
large,  ohVfashioned  silver  repeater,  with¬ 
out  chain,  ribbon,  or  any  appendages, 
carried  loose  in  the  pocket,  as  was  my 
custom.  Half- shaking  the  life  out  of 
him,  I  poured  forth  a  whole  volley  of 
abuse,  telling  him  he  might  think  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fortunate  that  I  did  not  at  once 
march  him  off  to  the  authorities;  for, 
remembering  I  was  leaving  Rome  the 
next  morning,  I  thought  it  better  to  in¬ 
flict  a  little  personal  chastisement  than 
delay  my  departure  to  an  unknown  ex¬ 
tent,  by  seeking  the  dilatory  assistance 
of  a  papal  court  of  justice.  The  fellow 
vainly  attempted  to  cry  for  aid,  but  my 
grip  was  so  strong  upon  him  that  he, 
being  a  rather  elderly  and  wheezy  man, 
could  only  give  vent  to  a  few  groaning 
and  squeaking  ejaculations.  With  one 
flnal  outburst  of  wrath,  I  flung  him 
headlong  upon  the  ground.  Boiling 
with  rage  and  indignation,  I  strode 
away  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  direction  of 
the  city. 


All  is  quiet  as  I  regain  the  streets,  and 
the  French  sentries  at  the  different  points 
of  guard  are  the  only  people  astir.  I 
reach  my  hotel,  congratulating  myself 
upon  the  presence  of  mind  I  have  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  courage  and  off-hand 
manner  by  which  I  have  recovered  my 
property,  and  inflicted  8|>eedy  justice  on 
the  criminal.  I  ascend  the  staircase  to 
my  ajtartments,  now  in  complete  dark¬ 
ness.  I  enter  in  rather  a  perturbed  state ; 
I  am  some  little  time  l>efore  I  can  man¬ 
age  to  And  the  matches  ;  at  last  I  lay  my 
hand  upon  the  box  containing  them,  I 
strike  a  light,  and  as  it  blazes  into  a 
flame,  and  lights  up  the  room,  the  first 
thing  it  shows  me,  to  my  utter  conster¬ 
nation,  is  my  watch  lying  upon  the  table ! 

The  conflicting  feelings  that  then  rush¬ 
ed  into  my  mind  can  be  easily  imagined. 
Here  was  I,  nothing'short  of  a  highway¬ 
man,  having  robbed  and  most  unmerci¬ 
fully  beaten  a  civil  and  unoffending  man. 
There  was  his  property,  sure  enough,  in 
my  possession  ;  the  two  M’atches  stared 
me  in  the  face — not  much  alike  on  com¬ 
parison,  except  in  size,  and  that  they 
were  both  silver,  and  with  the  strange 
coincidence  that  they  had  no  appendages 
of  any  kind.  I  had  been  guilty  of  the 
very  crime  against  the  very  j>er8on  whom 
I  had  just  accused  of  committing  the 
same  outrage  upon  myself!  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  Of  course  I  could  easily 
explain  the  mistake,  and  make  the  poor 
fellow  ample  compensation  for  the  wrong 
I  had  done  him  ;  but  in  the  meantime  I 
might  be  apprehended,  as  it  were,  red- 
handed.  Worse  than  this,  I  had  made 
my  arrangements  to  depart  by  six  the 
next  morning,  and  niy  place  was  already 
booked  in  the  diligence  for  Civita  Vec- 
chia. 

I  dare  not  go,  for  if  I  were  discovered 
apparently  taking  flight,  it  would,  be  no 
easy  matter  to  prove  that  my  escape  was 
not  intentional.  Further,  what  was  I  to 
do  with  the  stolen  property  ?  All  these 
contingencies  went  with  a  whirl  through 
my  brain.  The  plain  truth  of  course 
was,  that  when  I  had  changed  my  dress 
just  before  going  out,  I  had  simply  omit¬ 
ted  to  replace  my  watch  in  the  fresh 
waistcoat  I  had  put  on,  and  the  sudden 
departure  of  the  sacristan  after  our  argu¬ 
ment,  which  I  had  remarked  with  suspi¬ 
cion,  was  merely  accidental.  There  was 
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bat  one  thing  for  it — my  departure  must 
be  deferred ;  and  as  soon  as  daylight 
would  permit,  I  must  go  to  our  consul 
and  place  the  stolen  property,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances, 
in  his  hands.  This  of  course  I  did,  and 
the  matter  was  eventually  made  straight 
by  an  ample  bonus  and  apology  to  my 
poor  victim.  The  consequences  to  my¬ 
self  entailed  nothing  more  serious  than 
the  postponement  of  my  journey  for  a 
few  days.  This  was  counterbalanced, 
possibly,  by  the  lesson  learned,  of  the 
folly  of  giving  way  to  undue  impetu¬ 
osity,  and  the  injustice  of  the  suspicion 
which  my  countrymen  are  too  ready  to 
attach  to  all  people  whom  they  do  not 
know,  especially  foreigners,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  great  many  of  the  mistakes 
made  by  other  nations  in  their  estimate 
of  English  character. 


Popular  ScieoM  Seriew. 

BALLOON  ASCENTS,  AND  THEIR  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  IMPORTANCE. 

BT  iAMKS  OLAISBKB,  PBXflIDCNT  OF  THE 

MK'ROSCOFICAL  SOCIBTT,  ETC.,  ETC, 

Seventeen  years  before  Gay-Lussac 
made  his  balloon  ascent  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science,  M.  De  Saussure,  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  performed  his  memorable  journey 
of  ascending  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  succeeded  in  making  observa¬ 
tions  at  the  height  of  fifteen  thousand 
feet  and  upwards ;  an  achievement  which 
had  been  the  desire  of  his  life.  This  was 
in  the  year  1787,  four  years  after  the  first 
ascent  of  a  hydrogen-gas  balloon  with 
Messrs.  Charles  and  Robert,  from  Paris. 

The  weather  was  favorable,  the  snow 
was  compact  and  hard.  The  party  con¬ 
sisted  of  De  Saussure,  his  servant,  and 
eighteen  guides.  There  was  no  difficulty 
or  danger  in  the  early  part  of  the  ascent, 
their  footsteps  being  either  on  the  grass 
or  the  rock  itself.  After  six  hours’  in¬ 
cessant  climbing  the  party  found  them¬ 
selves  six  thousand  feet  above  the  village 
of  Chamouni,  from  which  they  had  start¬ 
ed,  and  nine  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  this  height 
De  Saussure  and  his  party  preparea  to 
encamp,  and  to  pass  the  first  night.  They 
slept  under  a  tent  on  the  edge  of  the 
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glacier  of  the  Montagne  de  la  C6te.  By 
next  day  at  noon  they  were  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  perpetual  frost ;  and  aft¬ 
er  eight  hours’  climbing  on  the  second 
day,  they  were  thirteen  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  having  made 
less  than  four  thousand  feet  of  vertical 
height  during  the  entire  day.  Here  they 
passed  the  second  night.  The  guides  had 
to  dig  out  the  snow  for  their  lodging. 
Into  the  hollow  thus  made  some  straw 
was  thrown,  and  across  it  a  tent  was 
stretched.  Their  water  was  frozen ;  but 
they  were  furnished  with  a  small  char¬ 
coal  brazier  to  melt  snow,  which,  for 
twenty  persons,  proved  insufficient. 

The  cold  next  morning  was  excessive; 
but  before  they  could  again  depart  on 
their  toilsome  journey,  they  had  to  melt 
snow  for  their  breakfast  and  to  serve  on 
their  journey  to  come. 

On  starting  on  this  the  third  day,  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  affected  their  lungs, 
an  inconvenience  increasing  step  by  step. 
But  little  advantage  was  found  by  fre¬ 
quent  prolonged  rests,  made  in  the  hope 
of  recruiting  their  strength ;  at  every 
dozen  steps  they  were  again  compelled 
to  halt  to  recover  breath  ;  and  thus  toil¬ 
ing  at  last  the  summit  was  reached. 

On  arrival  here,  the  keenest  impres¬ 
sion  was  one  of  joy  at  the  cessation  of 
labor  and  great  anxiety ;  for  the  pro¬ 
longed  struggle,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  sufferings  this  victory  had  cost,  says 
De  Saussure,  produced  rather  a  feeling 
of  irritation,  and  he  stamped  his  foot,  he 
says,  more  with  a  sensation  of  anger  than 
pleasure.  Ilis  object  was  not  only  to 
reach  the  crown  of  the  mountain,  but 
to  make  such  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments  there  as  w'ould  alone  give'  any 
value  to  the  enterprise,  and  he  began  to 
be  afraid  lest  he  should  fail  in  his  inten¬ 
tions  in  this  respect.  He  had  already 
found  out,  even  at  a  much  lower  eleva¬ 
tion,  that  every  careful  observation  in 
such  an  attenuated  atmosphere  was  fa¬ 
tiguing,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
holding  the  breath  while  thus  engaged  ; 
and  as  the  tenuity  of  the  air  at  this  ele¬ 
vation  necessitated  increased  frequency 
of  respiration,  this  suspended  breathing 
caused  De  Saussure  a  sensible  feeling  c  f 
uneasiness,  and  he  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  rest  and  pant  after  each  careful 
observation,  as  after  having  mounted 
one  of  the  steepest  slopes. 
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Four  hours  were  thus  spent  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  three  hours  and  a 
half  being  devq,ted  to  observations  and 
experiments  on  the  summit,  when  the 
party  began  to  descend.  They  passed 
the  night  (the  third  since  they  leu  Cha- 
mouni)  on  Les  Mulcts,  and  De  Saussure 
writes : 

“  At  the  moment  of  my  reaching  the  sum¬ 
mit  I  did  not  feel  satished ;  I  was  less  so  when 
I  left  it  1  only  reflected  then  on  what  1  had 
not  done.  But,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
after  having  recovered  from  my  fatigue,  when 
I  went  over  the  observations  I  had  made,  I 
enjoyed  a  true  ^nd  unalloyed  satisfaction.” 

The  simple  narrative  of  this  eminent 
man  is  throughout  a  commentary  upon 
the  use  of  a  balloon  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  higher  regions  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  This  ast^eni — the  one  great 
fact  of  De  Saussure’s  life,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  wish  of  twenty -seven 
years — to  what  did  it  tend  ?  Of  w'hat 
value  to  science  is  one  isolated  day’s  ex¬ 
perience  ?  What  can  a  single  set  of 
observations  amount  to,  except  to  ap¬ 
pease  curiosity  ?  Up  to  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  all  our  knowledge  of  the  physical 
state  of  the  upper  atmosphere  was  based 
upon  the  observations  which  for  ages 
had  been  made  on  mountain  sides,  yield¬ 
ing  results  always  differing  from  each 
other;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  bal¬ 
loon,  we  had  no  means  of  ascending  into 
the  air  at  all  to  test  the  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  apart  from  the  terrestrial 
influences  and  the  inevitable  labor  of  as¬ 
cending  the  mountain’s  side.  The  results 
thus  found  w’ere  of  necessity  disconnect¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  time  occupied  between  one 
elevation  and  reaching  another  was  so 
great  that  the  two  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise  than  very  loosely  related. 

When,  therefore,  the  first  balloon  as¬ 
cent  was  made  with  human  beings,  who 
recorded  the  history  of  their  sensations 
and  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  at 
various  elevations  as  the  natural  inci¬ 
dents  and  circumstances  of  their  voyage, 
a  practical  application  of  the  balloon  to 
the  purposes  of  those  aerial  researches 
of  De  Saussure  was  thus  spontaneously 
suggested. 

^venteen  years,  however,  passed  be¬ 
fore  Gay-Lussac  solicited  the  French 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  balloon 
in  which  he  ascended  to  the  height  of 
twenty-three  thousand  feet.  Very  great 
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w’cre  the  expectations,  and  much  dis¬ 
appointment  followed  this  memorable 
journey. 

Account  h.ad  not  been  taken  of  the 
want  of  sensitiveness  of  the  instruments, 
and  that  the  balloon  would  be  constantly 
moving,  so  that  readings  taken  at  one 
elevation  really  belonged  to  another, 
either  much  below  or  much  above,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  balloon  was  ascending  or 
descending,  through  that  space  of  time 
required  for  the  instruments  to  take  up 
true  readings.  When  far  more  sensi¬ 
tive  and  accurate  instruments  were  con¬ 
structed,  by  modern  opticians,  a  desire 
again  arose  to  ascend  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  British  Association  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Col¬ 
onel  Svkes,  M.P.,  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
Lord  Wrottesley,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  Bt^rt.,  Dr.  Lloyd,  Ad-; 
miral  Fitz  Roy,  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Gassiot,  Dr.  Fairb.airn,  Dr.  Miller, 
Dr.  Tyndal,  and  myself,  for  carrying  out 
these  experiments  ;  and  it  is  under  this 
committee  the  experiments  have  been 
made. 

Elevations  by  means  of  the  balloon 
are  gained  so  easily,  and  without  fa¬ 
tigue,  that  an  observer,  thus  situated  at 
different  heights,  separated  from  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  earth,  and  quite  free 
from  any  unpleasant  sensation  till  he 
passes  beyoml  three  miles,  is  by  far  bet¬ 
ter  situated  than  the  Alpine  traveller. 
He  can  prove  the  history  of  physio¬ 
logical  sensations,  and  best  pursue  phys¬ 
ical  researches  generally.  In  this  case 
he  travels  free  from  the  effects  of  mus¬ 
cular  exertion,  which  makes  fatigue  so 
formidable  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
earth’s  surfaee ;  and,  apart  Irom  all  ter¬ 
restrial  influence,  can  investigate  the  true 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  M’ith  in¬ 
struments  complete,  carefully  arranged, 
and  always  ready  for  use  ;  advantages 
which  speak  for  themselves.  He  can 
also  repeat  to-morrow  that  which  he  has 
done  to-day,  and  successively  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  speak  of 
the  subjects  of  research  by  means  of 
balloons  with  which  I  was  charged. 

The  first  in  importance  was  the  con¬ 
firming  or  otherwise  the  result  obtained 
from  the  observations  on  mountain  sides 
on  the  decline  of  temperature  with  in¬ 
crease  of  elevation — ^namely,  the  lower- 
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ing  of  temperature  of  the  air  1®  for  every 
increase  of  elevation  of  three  hundred 
feet. 

The  next  in  order  of  importanoe  was 
the  law  of  the  distribution  of  the  water 
in  the  air,  in  the  invisible  shape  of  va- 
or,  near  the  earth,  near  clouds  (but 
elow  them),  in  different  kinds  of  clouds, 
and  at  high  elevations  above  the  clouds. 
These  determinations  to  be  made  by  the 
use  of  different  instruments — namely,  by 
Daniel’s  hygrometer,  Kegnault’s  con¬ 
densing  hygrometers,  by  dry  and  wet- 
bulb  thermometers,  as  ordinarily  used, 
as  well  as  when  under  the  intluence  of 
an  aspirator,  so  that  considerable  vol¬ 
umes  of  air  could  be  made  to  pass  over 
both  their  bulbs  at  pleasure.  j 

To  compare  the  results  thus  found  to¬ 
gether  :  firstly,  to  determine  whether 
Daniel’s  or  Uegnault’s  hygrometer  were 
the  better  instrument ;  secondly,  to  com¬ 
pare  the  results  as  found  by  the  use  of 
the  dry  and  wet-bulb  thermometers,  as 
in  common  use,  with  those  under  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  aspirator  ;  thirdly,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  confidence  could  be  ])laced  on 
the  use  of  the  dry  and  wet-bulb  ther¬ 
mometer  at^high  elevations,  but  particu¬ 
larly  up  to  those  heights  where  man 
may  be  resident,  or  w’here  troops  may 
be  located,  in  the  highlands  and  plains 
in  India. 

To  determine  the  effects  which  the 
sun  produces  upon  delicate  thermom¬ 
eters,  exposed  to  its  full  influence,  at 
different  heights,  in  excess  above  the 
readings  of  equally  delicate  thermom¬ 
eters  protected  from  the  direct  Iwjams 
from  the  sun  ;  and  also  the  effect  the 
sun  exercises  on  the  readings  of  Her- 
Bchel’s  actinometer,  at  different  heights, 
when  fully  exposed  to  his  rays  at  differ¬ 
ent  elevations,  in  comparison  with  the 
increase  of  readings  in  the  same  interval 
of  time  when  on  the  ground. 

To  determine  whether  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  when  viewed  from  the  e-arth,  and 
when  examined  far  above  the  earth,  ex¬ 
hibited  any  difference  ;  whether  there 
were  more  or  less  bhack  lines  crossing  it; 
whether  these  lines  were  better  defined 
or  not ;  and  whether,  towards  sunset, 
there  was  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
these  lines. 

To  compare  the  readings  of  mercurial 
barometers  and  aneroid  barometers  to¬ 
gether. 


To  determine  the  electric  state  of  the 
air. 

To  determine  the  oxygenic  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  ozone 
papers. 

To  determine  the  intensity  of  mag¬ 
netism. 

To  collect  air  at  different  elevations. 

To  note  the  kinds  of  clouds ;  their 
heights  at  their  low'er  and  upper  sur¬ 
faces  ;  their  density,  etc. 

To  collect  information  about  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  make  oViservations  on  sound. 

To  make  physiologicaf  observations. 

To  note  atmospheric  phenomena  in 
general. 

To  attain  these  objects,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  think  well  in  respect  to  the  kind 
and  character  of  the  instruments  to  be 
used,  as  well  as  to  their  arrangement 
for  use. 

The  instruments,  of  necessity,  must  be 
of  extreme  accuracy  and  delicacy  ;  and 
upon  their  convenient  arrangement,  in 
so  confined  a  space  as  the  car  of  a  bal¬ 
loon,  a  great  deal  was  dependent.  The 
kind  of  instruments  used,  and  their  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  car  of  a  balloon  are 
shown  in  Plate  XVI.,  as  prepared  for 
observation.* 

Near  one  end  of  the  car  was  placed  a 
board  or  table,  the  extremities  of  which 
rested  on  the  sides  of  the  car,  and  were 
tied  to  it.  Upon  this  board  were  placed 
suitable  frameworks  to  carry  the  several 
instruments,  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
Plate.  At  the  extreme  left  hand  (1)  is 
shown  a  blackened  -  bulb  thermometer 
with  its  bulb  in  a  vacuum  tube;  just 
above  it  (2)  is  placed  a  very  delicate 
blackened  -  bulb  thermometer  —  both 
these  instruments  were  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  ;  at  (3)  and  (4)  were 
placed  delicate  drjr  and  wet  -  bulb  ther¬ 
mometers  ;  these  instruments  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  double  highly-polished  silver 
caps,  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone, 
open  both  at  top  and  bottom ;  that  for 
the  dry-bulb  is  shown  at  (5),  being  re¬ 
moved  to  show  the  forms  of  the  bulbs  ^ 
of  these  thermometers  ;  that  for  the  wet 
bulb  is  placed  in  situ.  At  times,  addi¬ 
tional  protection  was  applied  to  these  in- 


•  We  regret  that  we  cannot  reprn<lnce  the  dia¬ 
gram  given  here  for  illustration.  Still  the  paper  la 
intelligible  without  it,  and  highly  valuable. — Ed. 
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■truraents.  From  the  wet  -  bulb  (4)  the 
conducting  thread  ia  aeen  paaaing  from 
the  mnalin  covering  the  wet-bulb  beneath 
the  silver  cone  to  the  water  vessel  (6), 
from  which  water  was  conveyed  to  the 
wet -bulb  thermometer.  The  next  in¬ 
struments  in  order  are  a  similar  pair  of 
dry  and  wet-bulb  thermometers  (7  and 
8)  ;  these  were  inclosed  in  two  silver 
tubes  placed  side  by  side,  and  connected 
together  by  a  cross  piece  joining  their 
upper  ends,  and  over  both  were  placed 
double  shades  with  spaces  between  them 
(not  shown  in  the  Plate),  as  in  the  other 
pair  of  thermbmeters.  In  the  left-hand 
tube  was  placed  the  lower  end  of  the 
stem  and  bulb  of  the  dry  thermometer  ; 
and  in  the  right  -  hand  tube  the  same 
parts  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  ;  to¬ 
wards  the  lower  end  of  the  left  •  hand 
tube  there  was  an  opening  ;  by  means 
of  the  aspirator,  to  be  spoken  of  present¬ 
ly,  a  strong  current  of  air  was  drawn  in 
at  this  aperture,  then  passed  the  dry- 
bulb,  in  its  upward  passage  into  the 
small  horizontal  tube,  and  from  thence 
into  the  right  ■  hand  tube,  passing  down¬ 
wards  over  the  wet-bulb,  and  away  by 
the  flexible  tube  to  the  aspirator  under 
the  table.  Near  to  these  instruments 
was  placed  a  watch  or  chronometer  (9) 

,  adjusted  to  Greenwich  time,  resting  on 
the  table,  but  hanging  to  a  hook  in  the 
framework.  The  next  instrument  on  the 
framework  was  a  llegnault’s  hygrometer 
with  a  single  silver  cup  (10),  with  a  tube 
leading  from  it  with  a  glass  terminal  of 
suflUcient  length,  that  when  blowing  into 
it  by  the  mouth,  any  other  instrument, 
at  any  part  of  the  table,  could  be  read. 
Next  to  this  instrument  was  the  mercu¬ 
rial  barometer,  a  perforation  being  made 
in  the  table  admitting  its  lower  branch 
to  descend  below  (11),  leaving  the  upper 
branch  (12)  at  a  convenient  height  for 
observing,  with  respect  to  the  other  in¬ 
struments.  Near  to  this  instrument  was 
placed  a  large  aneroid  barometer  (13), 
Its  lower  part  resting  on  the  table,  while 
its  upper  part  was  fixed  to  the  frame- 
V.  work ;  above  this  instrument,  placed  on 
the  framework,  was  a  second  liegnault’s 
hygrometer  (14)  with  a  pair  of  gold  cups ; 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  central  support¬ 
ing  stem  there  was  an  open  projecting 
pipe,  with  flexible  tube  attached,  leading 
to  the  aspirator  below.  A  Daniel’s  hy¬ 
grometer  (16)  occupies  the  next  position. 


conveniently  placed  for  inversion  with 
the  right  hand,  and  admitting  a  ready 
perception  of  the  first  appearance  of 
dew,  being  nearly  central  among  the  in¬ 
struments  ;  beyond  these  are  placed  two 
exceedingly  delicate  thermometers,  the 
one  with  a  spiral  bulb  (16),  and  the 
other  with  a  gridiron  form  of  bulb  (17)  ; 
beneath  these,  resting  on  the  table,  are 
two  spectrosco]>es  (18  and  19),  and  at 
the  extreme  right  hand  (20)  Ilerschers 
actinometer ;  on  the  table,  besides,  is  a 
lens  with  bottles  of  water  and  sether. 
Beneath  the  table  the  aspirator  (21)  was 
fixed,  near  the  centre  of  the  table,  so  as 
to  be  conveniently  worked  by  the  hands 
by  taking  hold  of  both  sides,  or  by  the 
foot  resting  on  the  trestle  beneath.  Holes 
were  cut  in  the  board  to  admit  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  flexible  tube  from  the  dry 
and  wet-bulb  thermometers  and  the  flex¬ 
ible  tube  from  Regnault’s  hygrometer, 
previously  referred  to,  both  of  these 
tubes  being  furnished  with  stop-cocks  (22 
and  23). 

While  this  operation  was  proceeding, 
the  readings  of  other  instruments  were 
taken  and  recorded  till  the  time  ap¬ 
proached  when  undivided  attention  was 
required  to  the  right  •  h.and  gold  cup  of 
instrument  14,  in  comparison  with  its 
left-hand  gold  cup,  to  note  the  first  dim¬ 
ming  of  the  bright  surface  of  the  former 
by  the  deposition  of  moisture  upon  it, 
then  to  cease  working  the  aspirator  to 
read  both  the  instruments  of  14,  and  then 
to  read  instruments  7  and  8. 

The  mercurial  barometer  employed  was 
a  Gay-Lussao’s  siphon.  The  inner  diam¬ 
eter  of  its  tube  is  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 
The  graduations  were  made  on  a  brass 
scale  from  its  middle  point  upwards  and 
downwards ;  each  division  was  about 
0‘05  inch  in  length,  representing  twice 
that  value;  so  that  an  observation  of 
either  the  lower  or  upper  surface  of  the 
mercury  would  .give  the  approximate 
length  of  the  column  of  mercury. 

The  barometer  was  furnished  with  its 
own  thermometer,  whose  bulb  was  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  tube  of  mercury  of  the  same 
diameter  as  that  of  the  barometer.  The 
readings  of  this  thermometer  frequently 
read  from  30®  to  40®  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  sensitive  thermometers.  * 

The  bulbs  of  the  sensitive  thermome¬ 
ters  were  long  and  cylindrical,  being 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
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and  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  graduations  extended  downwards 
to  minus  40®,  and  were  all  on  ivory 
scales.  These  thermometers,  on  being 
removed  from  a  room  heated  20®  above 
that  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  ac¬ 
quired  the  temperature  within  half  a  de¬ 
gree  in  ten  seconds  ;  but  on  taking  the 
thermometer  back  to  the  heated  apart¬ 
ment  it  took  nearly  double  the  time  to 
rise  within  half  a  degree  of  the  true 
temperature.  They  were  sufficiently 
sensitive,  therefore,  for  my  purposes,  and 
no  correction  ordinarily  is  needed  for 
sluggishness,  except  only  when  the  bal¬ 
loon  was  moving  with  great  and  un¬ 
checked  rapidity. 

Besides  the  instruments  shown  in  the 
Plate,  there  were  ozone  papers  pinned 
to  the  table  and  to  the  cordage  near,  a 
compass,  magnetical  instruments,  my 
note-book,  etc.  My  position  was  in  the 
front  of  the  table,  almost  equidistant 
from  the  extreme  right  and  left  instru¬ 
ments.  * 

The  successful  working  of  these  in¬ 
struments  depended  very  much,  as  I 
have  before  said,  on  their  arrangement,  a 
quick  eye,  and  the  orderly  habit  of  a 
trained  observer.  The  arrangements  of 
reading  of  every  instrument  and  of 
every  subject  of  investigation  were  such 
that  the  one  constantly  checked  the 
other  ;  any  erroneous  reading  of  the 
dry-bulb  thermometer,  for  instance,  was 
shortly  detected  by  the  reading  of  differ¬ 
ently  graduated,  spirit,  or  gridiron-bulb 
thermometers,  and  any  systematic  error 
in  the  reading  of  the  wet-bulb  thermom¬ 
eters  was  checked  by  the  observations 
of  the  hygrometers,  whose  readings, 
though  related,  were  very  different. 
Thus  the  arrangements  included  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  checks,  so  that  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  continue  erroneous  readings  when 
either  the  instruments  needed  attention, 
as  the  wet  -  bulb  requiring  more  water, 
or  the  water  not  frozen  on  it  when  it 
ought  to  be,  or  still  frozen  when  it  ought 
not  to  be  (in  the  latter  case  requiring 
the  immediate  application  of  heat,  the 
only  source  of  which  in  the  balloon  is  the 
mouth),  or  from  the  painful  state  of  the 
observer  at  times,  losing  to  some  extent 
the  power  of  accurate  observation.  These 
arrangements  were  necessary,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  an  observer  in  a  balloon  being  so 
peculiar,  and  there  being  no  means  after¬ 


wards  of  discovering  erroneous  observa¬ 
tions,  if  not  discovered  at  the  time,  or 
the  means  of  discovery  be  included  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  series  of  obser¬ 
vations.  It  remains  to  mention  that  the 
arrangements  must  also  include  that 
every  instrument  be  screwed  down  to 
the  table  or  framework,  so  that  no  lurch¬ 
ing  of  the  balloon,  no  vibration  of  the 
car  from  dropping  the  grapnel,  and  no 
accident  can  displace  them  ;  everything 
else  most  be  tiea  with  rope  of  sufficient 
length  for  use  and  safe  when  out  of  use ; 
for  instance,  the  lens,  which  comes  into 
active  use  when  at  high  elevations, 
where  the  eye  loses  some  of  its  power, 
must  be  fixed  to  cordage  near  the  right 
hand  with  string  of  sufficient  length  that 
it  can  be  directed  to  any  instrument ;  in 
fact,  every  instrument  must  be  screwed 
down  if  to  be  kept  firm,  and  everything 
else  tied,  and  all  so  arranged  as  to  be 
readily  removable. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is 
to  give  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  balloons  for  such  investigations  ; 
the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  in¬ 
struments  used,  and  some  of  the  results 
found.  It  is  not  the  object,  nor  would 
the  allotted  space  admit,  to  speak  at  all 
upon  the  management  of  balloons,  with 
which,  indeed,  I  had  nothing  to  do  fur¬ 
ther  than  indicating  when  to  control  the 
rate  of  ascending  or  descending  in  each 
stratum,  so  that  the  instruments  might 
have  sufficient  time  to  take  up  true 
readings. 

In  speaking  of  the  results  obtained,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  keep  each  subject 
of  investigation  separate,  and  first  I  shall 
speak  of  the  Decline  of  Temperature. 

In  every  ascent  the  series  of  observed 
temperatures,  when  compared  with  the 
calculated  temperatures  at  the  rate  of 
1°  decrease  for  every  three  hundred  feet, 
were  found  to  be  very  different,  and 
these  differences,  with  different  ascents, 
when  compared,  did  not  agree.  The 
most  marked  differences,  in  this  respect, 
were  found  dependent  on  the  state  of  the 
sky,  which  exercised  a  great  influence, 
and  the  experiments  had  to  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  one  with  clear  or  near¬ 
ly  clear  skies,  and  the  other  with  cloudy 
skies  ;  the  decline  of  temperature  being 
the  more  rapid  with  skies  free  from 
cloud. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the  results  with 
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cloady  skies  as  based  upon  all  the  exper¬ 
iments  under  those  circumstances. 

At  one  thousand  feet  high  the  decline 
was  4^® ;  in  the  second  and  third  thou¬ 
sand  there  was  a  further  decline,  a  little 
more  than  3^®  in  each  thousand  feet ; 
this  amount  decreased  to  3°  between 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  feet,  and  was  less  and 
less  in  each  successive  one  thousand  feet, 
till  it  was  as  small  as  1®  in  this  space  at 
about  twenty-one  thousand  feet  high. 

Therefore,  an  average  space  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  was  pass¬ 
ed  for  a  decline  of  1®  up  to  the  first  one 
thousand  feet,  this  space  becoming  great¬ 
er,  till,  at  an  elevation  of  twenty -one 
thousand  feet,  the  sky  being  still  obscured 
by  cloud,  a  space  of  fully  one  thousand 
feet  had  to  be  passed  for  a  decline  of  1  ®. 

Up  to  five  thousand  feet  the  results 
are  based  upon  experiments  varying 
from  thirteen  to  twenty  -  two ;  at  six 
thousand  ‘and  seven  thousand  feet  to 
seven  and  five  respectively ;  from  seven 
thousand  to  sixteen  thousand  to  four 
only;  these  having  been  made  on  two 
days  in  1863,  June  26th  and  September 
29th,  on  which  days  the  balloon  was  fre¬ 
quently  enveloped  in  fog  and  clouds  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  miles,  and 
those  above  sixteen  thousand  feet  on  the 
former  of  these  two  days  only,  during 
the  ascent  and  descent;  the  sky  being 
still  covered  with  cloud,  when  the  bal¬ 
loon  was  between  four  and  five  miles 
high. 

I  may  here  remark  upon  the  fact  of 
passing  through  clouds  situated  three 
and  four  miles  high,  and  finding  clouds 
higher  still.  Clouds  of  a  dens<3  character 
were  previously  supposed  to  be  always 
located  very  much  nearer  the  earth ;  and 
to  one  mass  of  clouds  alone,  namely,  the 
cirrus,  commonly  called  mares’  tails, 
was  attributed  elevations  at  sifch  great 
heights. 

With  clear  skies  the  decline  of  tem¬ 
perature  within  the  first  thousand  feet 
was  6^®  ;  in  the  next,  4f  ® ;  and  decreas¬ 
ing  continually  with  elevation,  till  at 
twenty-seven  thousand  feet  the  decrease 
in  one  thousand  feet  was  1®  only.  U|) 
to  the  height  of  twenty-two  thousand 
feet,  the  number  of  experiments  had 
varied  from  seven  to  seventeen  in  each 
step  of  one  thousand  feet,  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  numbers  re- 
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suiting  from  so  many  experiments  are 
very  nearly  true. 

The  space  necessary  to  pass  through 
for  a  decline  of  1®  of  temperature,  is  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  near  the  earth ; 
averaging  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
feet  for  the  first  one  thousand  feet,  and  at 
heights  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand 
feet,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  one 
thousand  feet  of  vertical  height,  for  a  de¬ 
cline  of  1®  of  temperature. 

I  have  endeavored,  thus  far,  to  give 
the  results  for  temperature.  They  differ 
in  both  states  of  the  sky  from  the  results 
found  from  mountain  observations,  and, 
consequently,  this  value  can  no  longer  be 
used  in  any  physical  investigations  where 
needed.  VVithout  exception,  the  fall  of 
I®  has  always  taken  place  in  the  smallest 
space  when  near  the  earth,  and  the  space 
continually  incre.aBe8  the  farther  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  earth. 

These  results  were  those  based  upon 
summer  observations,  made  when  the 
suq  was  well  up,  or  during  the  hours  of 
the  day.  A  question  then  arose,  “  Will 
the  same  laws  hold  good  in  all  seasons  , 
of  the  year,  and  will  the  laws  during 
the  day  be  true  at  night  in  that  season 
of  the  year?”  To  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions,  experiments  have  been  made  in 
different  seasons,  and  at  different  hours 
of  the  day.  It  was  found,  even  in  sum¬ 
mer,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  decrease 
was  checked  for  some  time  before  sunset, 
and  that,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  month 
of  J une,  there  was  found  to  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  temperature  from  the  earth  for 
two  thousand  feel  above  it ;  and  on  an¬ 
other  day,  in  the  same  week,  the  change 
of  temperature  after  the  sun  had  set  was 
very  small  up  to  three  thousand  and  six 
thousand  feet.  From  these  results,  it 
seems  probable  that,  for  some  time  after 
sunset,  the  temperature  may  increase 
instead  of  decrease,  for  some  distance 
from  the  earth ;  but  no  experiments 
have,  as  yet,  been  made  at  night. 

The  results  as  found  in  winter,  spring, 
and  autumn,  do  not  accord  very  closely 
with  those  found  in  summer,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  the  results  cannot,  as  yet,  be 
combined  to  deduce  general  laws.  In 
winter,  on  January  I2th,  a  stream  of  air 
one  mile  in  thickness  was  passed  through 
of  higher  temperature  than  then  on  the 
earth.  It  was  a  strong  current  of  air, 
about  a  mile  in  height,  passing  from  the 
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southwest,  and  moving  diflPerently  from 
the  stream  of  air  on  the  earth’s  surface ; 
above  this  warm  stratum  the  air  was 
very  dry  ;  and  higher  still,  fine  granular 
snow  was  falling  into  the  warm  air  bor 
neath. 

The  meeting  with  this  southwest 
current  of  air,  which  was  watched  for 
several  days  afterwards,  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  what  direction  soever 
the  wind  was  below,  is  certainly  of  the 
highest  importance  to  us.  It  bears  di¬ 
rectly  on  our  very  high  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  in  winter,  so  much  higher  than  is 
due  to  our  geographical  position  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  it  is  very  highly 
probable  th.at  to  its  fluctuations  the  vari¬ 
ation  of  our  winters  is  due. 

The  high  winter  temperature  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  referred,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  influence  of  the  heated  water  of 
the  Gulf  Stream ;  but  if  this  was  the  case, 
the  same  agency  being  at  work  around 
the  coasts  of  France  should  exercise  the 
same  warming  influence ;  yet  we  know 
that  the  winters  of  France  are  more  se¬ 
vere  than  our  own. 

Uj>on  this  matter.  Dr.  Stark,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  writing  some  years  since  on 
the  mildness  of  the  winters  in  Britain, 
attributed  them  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
southwest  or  anti-trade  wind,  which  is 
the  prevailing  aerial  current  in  Britain  | 
during  winter.  He  remarked,  that  as 
long  as  these  winds  blow,  we  experience 
no  frosts  nor  intense  colds  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  wind  changes  during  winter  to 
an  easterly,  northeasterly,  or  northerly 
direction,  we  have  both  trost  and  snow; 
and  more  or  less  intense  cold.  The 
southwest  winds  in  their  course  meet 
with  no  obstruction  in  coming  to  us,  but 
blow  directly  to  Norway,  and  to  us  over 
the  level  Atlantic ;  and  hence,  it  seems 
probable,  we  enjoy  a  much  milder  cli¬ 
mate  during  winter  than  any  other 
countries  not  similarly  situated  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  winds. 

The  southwest  winds  cannot  reach 
France  till  after  they  have  passed  Spain, 
and  crossed  the  high  and  cold  mountain 
range  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  by  the  time 
they  have  crossed  that  mountainous 
country,  they  afe  deprived  of  so  much 
of  their  high  temperatures,  that  France 
can  derive  comparatively  but  little  heat, 
if  any,  from  them — and  hence,  apparent¬ 
ly,  is  due  her  cold  winters.  One  other 


fact  I  may  refer  to  in  respect  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  met  with  on  that  day  —  the 
presence  of  cold  snow  above  the  warm 
air.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  production  of 
any  amount  of  fog,  extending  over  any 
amount  of  surface ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  simultaneous  appearance*  of  dense 
fogs  at  times  over  the  whole  country,  and 
even  extending  far  out  to  sea,  may  be 
attributable  to  it  Till  the  present  time, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  account  at  all 
for  the  production  of  such  extensive  fogs. 

A  useful  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fact  of  hot  and  cold  currents  of  air  of 
different  velocities  and  extent  existing 
at  the  same  time,  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Such  a  state  is  but  a  struggle 
between  forces,  either  of  which  may  pre¬ 
ponderate  at  any  moment ;  and  to  this 
cause  may  be  attributed,  with  high 
probability,  the  all  but  unaccountable 
changes  that  so  suddenly  take  place  at 
times  during  winter,  and  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  how  warm  soever  the  weather 
may  be  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
warm  current  may  be  deflected  at  any 
moment,  and  give  place  to  the  then  dom¬ 
inant  cold  current,  for  which  we  should 
at  all  times  be  prepared. 

It  deserves  consideration,  whether  the 
secular  increase  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  England  is  not  due  to  these 
anti-trade  winds ;  whether,  in  fact,  the 
currents  of  air  which  constitute  the  equa¬ 
torial  streams  of  England  have  not,  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  century,  continually  been 
increasing  in  strength  and  duration  ;  and 
the  continuation  of  the  increase  set  in 
a  hundred  years  ago  probably  may  be 
greatly  dependent  on  the  corresponding 
change  of  force  of  the  trade-winds  them¬ 
selves. 

Respecting  the  results  of  the  research¬ 
es  connected  with  the  varying  amount  of 
water  in  the  air,  at  different  elevations, 
it  may  be  the  most  convenient  mode  to 
express  in  the  terms  of  humidity  of  the 
air,  considering  that  the  whole  amount 
possible  at  the  then  temperature  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  one  hundred,  and  determin¬ 
ing  how  many  such  parts  were  really 
present — the  more  or  less  dryness  of  the 
air,  at  the  different  elevations,  will  thus 
be  made  apparent ;  one  hundred  show¬ 
ing  complete  wetness,  there  being  pres¬ 
ent  then  all  possible,  the  number  fifty 
will  show  that  one  half  only  of  the  quan- 
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tity  of  water  required  for  saturation  was 
really  present,  and  so  on,  extreme  dry¬ 
ness  being  shown  by  very  small  num¬ 
bers. 

Thus  treated,  when  the  sky  was  cloudy 
it  was  found  that  on  the  ground  the 
degree  of  humidity  was  74 ;  increas¬ 
ed  to  78  at  3000  feet ;  decreased  to  73 
at  6000  feet,  and  then  gradually  to 
22  at  21,000  feet.  The  law  of  moisture 
shown  in  cloudy  states  of  the  sky  w’as 
therefore  a  slight  increase  from  the 
earth  to  3000  feet  high ;  then  a  slight 
decrease  to  6000  feet,  the  degree  of  hu¬ 
midity  at  this  elevation  being  nearly  of 
the  same  value  as  on  the  ground  ;  from 
6000  to  7000  feet  there  was  a  large  de¬ 
crease,  and  then  an  almost  uniform  de¬ 
crease  to  11,000  feet. 

On  the  contrary,  with  a  clear  sky,  on 
the  ground  the  number  found  was  59, 
increasing  to  71  at  3000  and  4000  feet; 
then  decreased  to  50  at  9000  feet  high  ; 
and  much  smaller  on  ascending  higher, 
to  16  only  at  23,000  feet. 

The  law  of  moisture  here  shown,  is  a 
slight  increase  from  the  ground  to  1000 
feet  high ;  a  considerable  increase  be¬ 
tween  1000  and  2000  feet;  a  nearly  con¬ 
stant  degree  of  humidity  from  2000  to 
5000  feet,  and  then  a  gradual  decrease 
to  12,000  feet.  At  greater  heights  the 
air  is  very  dry. 

By  comparing  the  results  as  found 
from  the  two  states  of  the  sky  together, 
the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air,  up  to 
1000  feet,  was  15  less  with  a  clear  sky 
than  with  one  covered  by  clouds  ;  from 
2000  to  5000  feet  it  is  from  four  to  six 
less ;  at  6000  feet  the  air  with  a  clear 
sky  is  much  dryer  than  at  5000  feet,  but 
with  a  cloudy  sky  it  is  nearly  of  the 
same  degree  of  humidity,  so  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  states  is  large, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  11.  Above 
12,000  feet  the  air,  with  clear  skies,  gen¬ 
erally  becomes  very  dry,  but  with 
cloudy  skies  frequently  becomes  more 
humid,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
presence  of  clouds  at  the  height  of  three 
and  four  miles. 

In  both  states  of  the  sky  at  heights 
exceeding  four  and  five  miles  the  air  be¬ 
comes  very  dry — the  amount  of  water 
present  being  very  small  indeed  ;  but  at 
the  highest  elevations  1  have  been  there 
has  always  been  some  water  present — I 
never  found  the  air  free  from  water. 
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At  the  same  elevations  the  results  of 
experiments  on  different  days  were 
found  to  be  very  different ;  and  on  the 
same  day  water  was  found  to  be  very 
differently  distributed,  there  having  been 
met  with  several  successive  layers  of  dry 
and  wet  air  placed  one  above  the  other. 

We  do  not  profess  in  this  article  to 
go  into  minute  details  reg.arding  all  the 
subjects  of  research,  because  our  space 
is  limited,  and  therefore  pass  several  of 
the  objects  of  inquiry  to  one  of  high  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  observations  made  on  so¬ 
lar  radiation,  the  sun  is  the  great  source 
of  light  and  heat,  and  no  observations 
ever  had  been  made  on  the  effects  which 
the  sun  produces  on  blackened-bulb  ther¬ 
mometers,  freely  exposed  to  his  influence 
j  when  beyond  the  influence  of  the  earth. 

The  first  instruments  used  for  this 
investigation  were  thermometers  as  del¬ 
icate  as  those  screened  from  the  sun, 
usually  located  near  to  the  dry-bulb 
thermometer,  but  readily  removed  to 
any  other  position  within  the  sun’s  influ¬ 
ence.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  readings  was  very  small ;  and  at 
the  height  of  five  miles,  with  a  brighter 
sun  than  on  the  earth,  the  difference,  if 
any,  was  very  small  indeed ;  at  the 
heights  of  four  miles,  three  miles,  two 
miles,  the  difference  became  larger,  and 
increased  on  approaching  the  earth. 

Having  advanced  thus  far  in  the  in¬ 
quiry,  with  results  differing  a  good  deal 
from  those  expected,  it  became  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  in  reference 
to  our  knowledge  in  this  respect,  and  as 
possibly  leading  to  some  information 
which  might  tend  to  some  quality  in  the 
heat-rays,  to  confirm  these  results  by  the 
use  of  other  instruments ;  for  it  was  just 
possible  that  the  small  projecting  bulb 
of  a  thermometer,  kept  free  from  all  ob¬ 
jects  to  reflect  or  conduct  heat  to  it, 
might  receive  them  from  the  sun,  and  by 
the  quick  and  constant  motion  of  the 
balloon,  might  at  once  part  with  them 
again  to  the  cold  air  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bulb.  Another  and  simi¬ 
lar  thermometer,  inclosed  in  a  vacuum 
tube,  was  used,  the  bulb  being  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  large  glass  globe,  admitting  the 
heat  to  pass  directly  to  the  bulb,  but 
parting  with  none  to  the  surrounding 
air ;  the  results  by  the  use  of  this  in¬ 
strument  seemed  to  confirm  those  previ¬ 
ously  found. 
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These  researches  led  to  the  use  of 
nerschel’s  actinometer,  shown  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  hand  in  the  Plate.  It  is  an 
awkward  instrument  in  a  balloon,  and 
somewhat  difficult  to  use,  but  the  views 
then  opening  to  me,  and  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak,  indicating  a  new  link 
in  the  chain  of  our  knowledge  by  which 
the  several  members  of  our  solar  system 
are  united  together,  by  receiving  heat 
from  the  sun,  in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  possibly  to  the  same  amount, 
were  so  important,  and  this  instrument 
was  the  only  one  I  knew  which  could 
give  the  necessary  information,  I  resolv¬ 
ed  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  and 
use  it  in  the  balloon.  The  general  re¬ 
sults  from  its  use  are  as  follows  :  That, 
when  on  the  ground,  the  number  of  scale 
divisions  increasing  in  a  minute  were 
between  forty  and  fifty  ;  at  the  height  of 
three  miles,  with  a  deeper  blue  sky,  and 
a  brighter  sun,  the  increa.se  in  the  same 
time  will  be  but  seven  or  eight  divis¬ 
ions,  agreeing  with  the  previous  series 
of  experiments. 

These  remarkable  results  lead  us  to 
new  ideas  respecting  the  passage  of  the 
heat-rays  through  space.  From  them,  it 
would  seem  as  highly  probable  that  the 
heat-ra^s  from  the  sun  pass  through 
space  without  loss,  and  become  effective 
where  wanted  only,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
amount  of  water  present,  through  which 
they  pass ;  and  if  so,  the  proportion  of 
the  heat  received  at  Mercury  and  Venus, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  may  be  the  same  as 
that  received  at  the  earth,  if  the  constit¬ 
uents  of  their  atmospheres  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  earth,  and  greater  if  the 
density  be  greater ;  so  that  the  effective 
solar  heat  at  the  superior  planets,  J upiter 
and  Saturn,  may  be  greater  than  at  the 
inferior  planets,  Venus  and  Mercury, 
notwithstanding  their  far  greater  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  sun. 

If  this  be  true,  then  there  will  be  no 
need  to  refer  to  the  law  of  the  decrease 
of  radiant  heat,  namely,  that  of  the  in¬ 
verse  square  of  the  distance,  as  applying 
to  the  temperatures  at  the  different  plan¬ 
ets,  a  law  which  gives  to  the  surface  of 
the  sun  snch  an  intense  heat,  far  beyond 
any  we  have  the  power  of  producing, 
and  in  such  amount,  that  no  theory  that 
I  have  seen  advanc^  would  seem  capa¬ 
ble  to  supply  the  continual  demand. 


But  few  of  the  heat-rays  can  be  used 
by  the  earth  ;  yet  there  must  be  an  un¬ 
ceasing  flow  of  such  rays  in  all  direo- 
tions  from  the  sun  into'  space ;  not  a 
very  large  number  relatively  can  be 
used  by  all  the  planets  and  satellites  of 
our  system,  and  gf  those  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  planets  as  on  the  earth, 
does  the  earth  absorb  them  all  ?  or  what 
part  is  radiated  and  reflected  back,  and 
spread  again  into  space?  We  know 
that  the  presence  of  water  in  the  air 
checks  both  these  o|>erations,  and,  as 
before  stated,  the  air  is  never  free  frem 
water  up  to  the  highest  point  that  I  have 
been,  namely,  seven  miles.  We  may 
also  ask,  what  becomes  of  the  heat-rays 
which  meet  with  no  constituent  matter 
to  generate  heat  ?  Where  do  they  go  ? 
Do  they  ever  stop  ?  They  are  not  lost, 
we  may  feel  certain.  These  and  other 
questions  press  on  us,  but  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  we  cannot  answer  them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  investiga¬ 
tion  still  connected  with  the  sun — one  of 
absorbing  interest,  one  promising  to  tell 
u»  something  about  the  constituents  of 
the  sun  itself.  The  spectroscope  directed 
to  the  sun,  as  is  now  well  known,  shows 
the  solar  spectrum  crossed  by  dark  lines. 
Some  observers  attribute  some  of  these 
lines  to  our  atmosphere  ;  and  it  became 
a  subject  of  inquiry  of  deep  interest,  to 
ascend  above  the  lower  portion  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  examine  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  there.  This  was  done,  with  three 
diflerent  spectroscopes ;  the  one  which 
had  been  used  by  Profes.sor  Piazsi 
Smyth  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Astronomer-Iioyal,  and  lent 
by  him  for  these  experiments,  and  two 
others  more  convenient  for  use,  and 
shown  in  the  Plate.  The  spectrum  at 
all  times  was  found  to  be  brighter  and 
the  colors  purer  than  when  viewed  from 
the  earth  ;  also  every  line  seen  from  the 
earth  was  seen  from  the  balloon,  but  all 
better  detined  and  more  distinct.  The 
line  II,  as  seen  from  the  earth  as  nebu¬ 
lous,  was  seen  as  made  up  of  fine  paral¬ 
lel  lines ;  and  generally  the  spectrum  was 
longer,  the  lines  more  numerous,  the  col¬ 
ors  brighter,  as  seen  at  a  high  elevation, 
than  when  viewed  from  the  earth. 

Let  me  now  briefly  refer  to  a  few  facts 
connected  with  the  wind.  Firstly,  to  the 
currents  in  the  atmosf)here.  These  were 
found  to  be  very  different,  and  a  good 
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deal  of  information  was  collected  in  re¬ 
lation  to  them,  in  the  twenty-five  differ¬ 
ent  ascents :  in  all  it  was  found  that  the 
velocity  at  the  earth’s  surface  was  very 
much  less  than  at  high  elevations. 

The  aneroid  barometers  at  first  failed  ; 
an  inch  graduated  oi^the  dial  plate  was 
not  an  inch ;  but  ultimately  the  results 
were  as  good  as  those  by  the  mercurial 
barometers.  Of  the  several  hygromet- 
rical  instruments,  there  w’as  very  little 
difference  in  the  results,  as  found  by  dif¬ 
ferent  instruments,  and  then  the  dry  and 
wet-bulb  thermometer  is  found  to  be  a 
perfectly  trustworthy  instrument  up  to 
considerable  heights.  A  magnet  was 
found  to  occupy  a  little  longer  time  in 
vibration  when  high  up  than  on  the 
earth,  and  therefore  magnetism  w'as 
slightly  less  in  intensity. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained 
by  the  balloon  ascents  already  made, 
give  us  a  good  deal  of  information  upon 
points  in  which  we  could  gain  none  by 
any  other  means.  Those  made  upon  the 
decline  of  temperatures  instruct  us  that 
we  must  again  investigate  the  laws  of 
refraction,  and  they  indicate  that  the 
laws  of  refraction  good  at  one  place  may 
not  be  good  at  another ;  for  we  may  in¬ 
fer  that  the  state  of  things  existing  at 
different  observatories,  differing  the  one 
from  the  other  so  greatly,  may  require  a 
special  determination  of  the  laws  of  re¬ 
fraction,  as  applicable  to  those  different 
states. 

The  subjects  of  investigation  which 
may  be  pursued  in  balloons  are  very  va¬ 
ried  ;  they  are  so  conducive  to  the  good 
of  science  as  to  be  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance.  Still,  this  country,  from  its  vari:^ 
tion  in  climate,  its  small  extent,  and  the 
consequent  great  uneasiness  of  mind  of 
the  observer,  when  above  the  clouds,  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  earth — not  knowing  or 
having  any  means  of  judging  of  the  velo¬ 
city  of  his  motion  ;  being  equally  insensi¬ 
ble  whether  he  is  moving  at  ten  miles  or 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  whether  or 
not  he  is  then  over  the  sea — that  this 
country  is  not  well  suited  for  these  ex¬ 
periments,  and,  perhaps,  not  the  best  for 
determining  the  laws  which  govern  at¬ 
mospheric  changes. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  similar  researches 
will  bo  made  in  France,  and,  I  hope,  in 
other  countries.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  large  plains  of  the  continent,  where 
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the  weather  is  more  uniform,  and  the 
land  of  greater  extent,  the  experiments 
can  be  made  more  easily — and,  probably, 
with  the  further  advantage,  that  general 
laws  may  be  made  more  easily  apparent. 

Tfie  importance  of  such  a  series  can 
scarcely  be  overrated ;  for,  whether  we 
regard  the  atmosphere  as  the  great  lab¬ 
oratory  of  changes  which  contain  the 
germ  of  future  discoveries,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  they  unfold  themselves  by  the 
chemist,  the  meteorologist,  the  physi¬ 
cian,  the  astronomer — facts  physical  rel¬ 
ative  to  animal  life  at  diflerent  heights  ; 
the  form  of  death,  which,  at  certain  ele¬ 
vations,  is  sure  to  take  place ;  the  effect 
of  diminished  pressure  upon  different 
individuals  similarly  circumstanced  ;  the 
comparison  of  results  by  mountain  trav¬ 
ellers  with  the  experience  of  physical  re¬ 
searchers  in  balloons;  iho  comparison 
of .  differently  constructed  instruments 
for  the  same  purpose  —  these  are  some 
of  the  researches,  and  some  only,  to 
which  the  balloon  traveller  may  apply 
himself :  all  of  which  are  of  such  great 
importance,  that  wc  do  hope  that  other 
nations  will  do  their  part  in  these  im¬ 
portant  researches.  The  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  collected  in  England,  in  the 
twenty-five  ascents  I  have  made,  needs 
combination ;  and  further  balloon  experi¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  the  subjects  upon 
which  I  have  been  engaged,  had  better 
bo  deferred  till  this  work  is  done ;  so 
that  future  experiments  should  be  made 
in  those  directions  most  needing  addi¬ 
tional  facts.  Entertaining  these  views, 
I  consider  this  series  of  experiments  for 
the  present  as  completed.  i 
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The  original  of  the  fine  portrait  which 
embellishes  the  present  number  of  The 
Eclectic  is  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Creswick  Uawlinson,  formerly  of  the 
British  Army  in  India.  His  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  on  behalf  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Indian  Army  and  afterwards 
in  the  Army  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  his 
military  talents,  and  his  valuable  labors 
and  discoveries  among  the  ruins  of  Nin¬ 
eveh  and  Babylon  in  the  cause  of  sacred 
learning  and  history,  have  endeared  his 
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name  to  and  made  it  renowned  amon^; 
all  the  scholars  and  oriental  travellers  of 
modern  times.  Because  of  his  eminent 
position  and  distinguished  services,  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  present  to  our  read¬ 
ers  a  finely -engraved  portrait  of  him. 
In  this  portrait,  which  is  a  very  good 
likeness  of  this  remarkable  man,  his  eye 
seems  looking  into  some  hidden  mystery 
in'the  distance.  But  no  artist  can  ad¬ 
equately  copy  the  full  expression  of  that 
clear,  brilliant  eye  as  it  appears  when 
animated  in  speaking  to  an  assembly  of 
listeners.  During  the  nine- days’  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath, 
October,  1864,  we  had  the  rare  luxury 
of  hearing  the  observations  of  Sir  Henry 
every  day,  and  sometimes  oftener,  in 
Section  E,  where  Sir  Roderick  Murchi¬ 
son  presided,  in  explanation  of  some 
subject  connected  with  his  travels  and 
discoveries  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  in  India.  A  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch  must  suffice  for  our  purpose  as  an 
outline  of  his  life  and  public  career. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  was  born  in  1810, 
in  Chaddington,  Oxfordshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  he  entered  the  military  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  served 
with  the  troops  of  the  Bomljty  Presi¬ 
dency  until  1833.  He  was  first  sent  to 
Persia  in  November,  1833,  and  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Shah  of  Persi.a,  hold¬ 
ing  high  commands,  and  did  good  service 
in  organizing  the  Persian  Army.  The 
rupture  with  Persia  comjwlled  Sir  Henry 
to  withdraw  from  that  country,  and  he 
returned  through  Scinde  to  Affghanistan. 
In  June,  1840,  he  was  appointed  political 
agent  at  Candahar.  Throughout  the  trou¬ 
bles  that  ensued,  he  held  the  second  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Affghans  safe  from  all  intrigues 


within  and  attacks  without,  and  was  com¬ 
mended  by  General  Nott  for  his  services 
in  the  field.  He  returned  with  the  aveng¬ 
ing  army  through  Cabul  and  the  Punjab 
to  India.  In  March,  1844,  ho  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Consul  at  Bagdad.  In  1850  ho 
w’as  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  Turkey,  and  in  1851  was  made 
Consul-General.  He  resided  at  Bagdad 
till  1855,  prosecuting  diligently  his  study 
of  the  cuneiform  characters  and  of  the 
oriental  tongues.  He  published  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  his  investigations  in  numerous 
pa[)er8  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asi¬ 
atic  Society.  Returning  to  England,  he 
was  appointed  a  Crown  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  1856,  and  created 
a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  In 
January,  1858,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  April,  1859,  he  was  sent  as 
Envoy  to  the  Persian  Court  at  Teheran, 
with  the  rank  of  Major-General.  Sir 
Henry  —  who  is  an  F.R.S.,  Honorary 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  LL.D.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 

-  in  Russia,  and  Corresponding 

Member  of  the  French  Institute — is  the 
author  of  many  papers  in  the  c/buma^ 
of  the  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Soci¬ 
eties,  chiefly  in  the  antiquities  of  the 
East,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persia,  Assyria 
and  Babylonia.  Sir  Henry  is  now  a 
resident  of  London,  attending  to  vari¬ 
ous  public  duties,  and  contributing  by 
his  presence  and  vast  stores  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  interest  and  instruction  of 
learned  societies  in  England.  We  con¬ 
fess  to  an  admiration  of  the  man.  His 
last  historical  nw)rk  is  The  Jive  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World — 
Chaldea^  Assyria^  Babylonia^  Media, 
and  Persia — a  work  of  vast  learning. 


TRUE  OR  FALSE. 

So  you  think  you  love  me,  do  yoa  T 
Well,  it  may  be  so  ; 

But  there  are  many  ways  of  loving 
I  have  learnt  to  know — 

Many  ways,  and  but  one  true  way. 
Which  is  very  rare; 

And  the  counterfeits  look  brightest. 
Though  they  will  not  wear. 

Yet  they  ring,  almost,  quite  truly, 
Last  {^with  care) for  lung; 


But  in  time  must  break,  may  shiver 
At  a  touch  of  wrong : 

Ibiving  seen  what  looked  moat  real 
Crumble  into  dust. 

Now  I  choose  that  test  and  trial 
Should  precede  my  trust. 

I  have  seen  a  love  demanding 
Time  and  hope  and  tears 
Chaining  all  ti>e  past,  exacting 
Bonds  from  future  years ; 

Mind  and  heart,  and  joy  and  sorrow. 
Claiming  as  its  fee: 
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That  wu  Loye  of  Self,  and  never. 
Never  love  me  t 

I  have  aeen  a  love  forgetting 
All  above,  bevond, 
linking  every  dream  and  fancy 
In  a  sweeter  bond ;  ^ 

Counting  every  hour  worthless 
Which  was  cold  or  free : 

That,  perhaps,  was — Love  of  Pleasure, 
But  not  love  of  me  I 

I  have  seen  a  love  whose  patience 
Never  turned  aside. 

Full  of  tender,  fond  devices ; 

Constant,  even  when  tried; 

Smallest  boons  were  held  as  victories. 
Drops  that  swelled  the  sea ; 

That  I  think  was — Love  of  Power, 

But  not  love  of  me  I 

I  have  seen  a  love  disdaining 
Ease  and  pride  and  fame. 

Burning  even  its  own  white  pinions 
Just  to  feed  its  flame ; 

Reigning  thus,  supreme,  triumphant. 

By  the  soul's  decree ; 

That  was — Love  of  Love,  I  fancy. 

But  not  love  of  me ! 

I  have  heard,  or  dreamt,  it  may  be. 
What  Love  is  when  true; 

How  to  test  and  how  to  try  it. 

Is  the  gift  of  few ; 

These  few  say  (or  did  I  dream  it  T) 

That  true  Love  abides 
In  these  very  things,  but  always 
Has  a  soul  besides ; 

t 

Lives  among  the  false  loves,  knowing 
Just  their  peace  and  strife; 

Bears  the  self-same  k>ok,  but  always 
*  Has  an  inner  life. 

Only  a  true  heart  can  find  it, 
l*rae  as  it  is  true. 

Only  eyes  as  clear  and  tender 
Look  it  Uirongh  and  through. 

If  it  dies,  it  will  not  perish 
By  Time’s  slow  depay. 

True  Love  only  grows  (they  tell  mo) 
Stronger,  day  by  day ; 

Pain — has  been  its  friend  and  comrade ; 

Fate — It  can  defy  ; 

Only  by  its  own  sword,  sometimes. 
Love  can  choose  to  die. 

And  its  grave  shall  be  more  noble  . 

And  more  sacred  still. 

Than  a  throne,  where  one  less  worthy 
Reigns  and  rules  at  will. 

Tell  me  then,  do  yon  dare  offer 
This  true  love  to  me  T  • 

Neither  ^ou  nor  I  can  answer ; 

We  wul — wait  and  see  1 

Adelaide  Axim  Peootee. 
—  Vietoria  Mtigazuie. 


TWILIGHT, 

The  last  bright  wave  of  day  hath  ebbed 
From  off  ue  western  strand, 


And  now,  with  balmiest  repose. 

Blessing  the  darkened  land, 

Twilight  and  Peace  from  heaven  descend 
Together  hand  in  hand. 

The  reaper’s  long  day’s  work  is  done 
Among  the  glowing  grain ; 

The  chestnut  iMUglis  have  swept  the  sides 
Of  the  last  loaded  wain ; 

Only  the  cricket’s  shrill  voice  sings 
Along  the  leafy  lane. 

A  soft  obscurity  lies  round 

Meadow,  and  road,  and  stream ; 

Under  entangled  blue-bell  stems, 

Moveth  the  glow-worm’s  beam ; 

And  white  across  the  dusky  path. 

The  dog-rose  petals  gleam. 

Anon  the  great  dor-beetle  sails. 

With  musical  deep  boom. 

From  where  the  hornbeam  branches  make 
A  cool  and  odorous  gloom. 

Into  the  jasmine’s  pendent  mass 
Of  silvery  star-bloom. 

All  silently  the  corens  buds 
Their  gentle  eyes  unclose ; 

No  whisper  stirs  the  lightest  leaf  . 

Of  the  old  yellow  rose. 

That  round  the  mossy  garden  wall 
Long  scented  garlands  throws. 

Flowers  grassy-conched  in  wood  and  dell 
Know  that  the  night  is  nigh. 

For  the  first  fairy  l^Ils  of  dew 
Have  rung  their  lullaby ; 

FainUy  from  out  the  distant  brake 
1  War  the  fern-owl  cry ; 

And  aromatic  breathings  come 
From  the  far  tliymy  lea. 

Bringing  the  sweet  sad  memories 
Of  summer  eves  to  me. 

That,  in  the  freshness  of  their  joy, 

Ah,  never  more  shall  be  I 


A  REMEMBERED  SPRING. 

Oh,  how  sweet,  when  the  woods  were  green. 
With  my  own  white  maid 
When  I  sat  in  the  shade. 

And  the  sunlight  streaming,  the  boughs  between. 
Poured  its  largesse  of  gold  down  yon  forest 
!Cl*de,  , 

O’er  which  the  larches  lean  I 

Ah  1  how  sad,  now  the  boughs  are  bare. 

And  the  breeses  moan. 

As  1  sit  here  alone. 

And  picture  the  ghost  of  her  golden  hair. 

When  the  sun  of  winter  has  feebly  thrown 
A  pale  and  sickly  glare  I 

SUll  we  meet  in  the  city’s  street — 

8he,  as  his  bride. 

By  the  rich  lord’s  side. 

And  I — who  die  for  her  dear  deceit. 

Yet  love— and  must  love  her,  whate’er  betide, 
’Flu  my  heart  shall  cease  to  beat  I 
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I  can  pass  by  with  my  hid  well ; 

But,  ah,  my  hound 
To  her  feet  will  bound : 

She  caressed  him  once,  and  how  should  he  tell 
That  between  us  there  lies  a  eulf  profound. 
Lit  up  by  flames  of  hell  ? 


Yet  a  word  might  bridge  it,  as  well  I  know. 
For  her  lord  is  old. 

And  cruel  and  cold ; 

But  to  her  it  spoken  would  injure  so 
Her  image,  which  sUll  in  iny  heart  I  hold. 
That  that  word  must  never  flow  I 


So,  strangers  still  in  the  street  we  meet; 

But  I  envy  each  day 
My  dog — who  may. 

Without  reproof,  kiss  the  glancing  feet. 

At  which  the  wreck  of  my  heart  I  lay — 

For  still  1  love  you,  sweet  I 

— London  Society, 


THE  CHURCHYARD  YEW. 

Under  the  black  yew-tree 
(Its  berries  like  drops  of  blood) 

I  love  to  sit. 

In  a  moody  fit. 

Thinking  of  how  to  clay  and  dust. 

Canker,  decay,  and  moth,  and  rust. 

Come  all  that  we  love,  and  hope,  and  trust — 
Beauty  and  Wealth,  and  Tleasure  and  Power, 
Ana  Learning,  and  Sense,  and  Wit. 

Down  in  your  coffin  there. 

Beauty,  answer  me  now, 

As  here  I  sit. 

In  a  cynical  fit. 

Where  is  hidden  thy  jewel  chest  t 
Where  are  the  diamonds  that  once  did  rest 
On  the  rise  and  fall  of  thy  snowy  breast  T 
They  sparkle  no  more  in  ttie  gloom  and  dark 
Than  does  a  cretin'*  wit. 

Ambition,  thou  misled  fool. 

Thou  with  the  rusty  crown. 

As  I  meditate 
On  thy  fallen  state. 

Open  thy  coffin  lid,  and  tell 

Of  the  battles  thou  hast  won  so  well; 

How  many  wretches  there  bleeding  fell. 

All  for  a  K>rt  or  some  farm  in  a  dell, 

A  mound  of  earth,  or  a  line  on  a  map. 
Wrestling  ao  hard  with  fate. 

Learning,  thou  purblind  thing. 

Sage  with  the  half-closed  eyes. 

Come,  answer  me. 

In  my  tyranny. 

And  prove  me  how  thy  midnight  toil. 

Thy  waste  of  wholesome,  harmless  oil. 

And  all  thy  fretting  and  careful  moil. 

Thy  nouns  declined,  thy  accents  marked. 
Avail  in  the  dull  Dead  Sea  I 

Pride,  thon  art  humble  now. 

Thanks  to  the  sexton's  spado ; 

Around  this  tree 
Lies  good  company. 

Yet  none  to  flatter,  or  fawn,  or  bend. 

Pomp  and  pleasure  have  come  to  an  end  ; 


Narrow  the  chamber  is  left  thee,  friend : 
Pedigrees,  parchments,  charters,  and  rolls. 
Are  little  avail  to  thee. 

Wealth,  thou  art  last  of  all. 

Laggard  and  lazy  of  old ; 

Come,  knave,  up  here 
From  thy  velvet  bier. 

What  is  that  strange  frilled  robe  thon’st  on  T 
Tis  out  of  fashion,  thou  simpleton. 

Are  all  thy  tinsel  and  trappings  gone  T 
Yes  I  time  is  over  for  change  and  freak: 
Money  is  useless  here.  ' 

Under  the  Churchyard  yew 
(Its  berries  as  red  as  blood) 

I  lore  to  sit. 

In  ray  moody  fit; 

Round  me  rise  the  hiilocky  imrea. 

The  Dead  Sea’s  green  and  silent  waves. 
Death's  black  banner,  the  dark  tree  braves. 
As  I  think  of  how  vain  are  Power  and  Wealth, 
Beauty,  and  Love,  and  Wit. 

— Chamber*' t  Jommal. 


THE  LADY  MERLE. 

As  formal  and  lone  as  the  statue  of  stone 
That  stood  on  his  terraced  wall. 

Was  the  noble  Earl  till  the  Lady  Merle 
Moved  mistress  of  heart  and  mill : 

Till  ho  met  the  Lady  Merle — 

Till  he  met,  and  loved,  and  wooed,  and  won. 
And  married  the  Lady  Merle. 

As  grave  and  as  cold  as  the  portraits  old 
Tliat  hung  on  his  panels  of  oak. 

Did  the  lines  of  his  race  o'ershadow  the  face 
That  never  with  laughter  broke : 

Till  he  met  the  Lady  Merle — 

Till  he  met,  and  loved,  and  wooed,  and  won. 
And  married  the  Lady  Merle. 

As  silent  and  dark  as  his  untrodden  perk. 

Lived  the  Earl  from  year  to  year. 

And  his  haughty  pride  fell  far  and  wide. 

Chilling  the  land  with  fear : 

Till  he  met  the  Lady  Merle — 

Till  he  met,  and  loved,  and  wooed,  and  won. 
And  married  the  Lady  Merle. 

But  beamingly  bAght  as  the  morning  light 
On  statue  and  pictured  wall. 

Did  the  light  of  her  love  through  bis  fortunes 
move. 

And  over  his  manhood  fall ; 

When  he  met  the  Lady  Merle — 

When  he  met,  and  loved,  and  wooed,  and  won. 
And  married  the  Lady  Merle. 

And  never,  they  say,  was  a  fairer  day 
Than  that  when  the  grave-faced  E^l 
His  nature  forsook  for  Ote  kindly  look 
And  the  heart  of  the  Latly  Merle; 

When  he  met  the  Lady  Merle — 

When  he  met,  and  loved,  and  wooed,  and  won. 
And  married  the  Lady  Merle. 

Oh,  is  it  not  strange  how  our  natures  will  change 
In  a  woman’s  holy  control. 

And  how  the  strong  grace  of  a  lovely  face 
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Will  conqner  and  fashion  the  soul. 

When  we  meet  our  Lady  Merles — 

When  we  meet,  and  love,  and  woo,  and  win, 
And  marry  our  Lady  Merles? 

— Public  Opinion. 


BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Lucy  Arlyn.  By  J.  T.  Trowbkido*.  Bos¬ 
ton;  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1866.  This  novel 
opens  in  a  fresh  and  lively  manner;  but  the 
interest  is  not  fully  sustained.  The  long  epi- 
Bode  in  relation  to  spiritual  mediums  is  exces¬ 
sively  tedious,  and  not  necessary  to  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  plot.  The  relations  of  Guy  and 
Lucy  also,  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  are  not 
clearly  defined,  and  room  is  left  for  grave  doubt 
and  suspicion.  Bating  these  defects,  the  book  is 
highly  interesting  and  entertaining.  The  Colonel 
and  Archy  arc  quite  original  characters. 

Spencerian  Key  to  Practical  Penmanthip.  Pre- 
partnl  for  the  “  Spencerian  Authors,"  by  II.  C. 
Spencru.  New-York;  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blake- 
man  A  Co.  1866.  So  far  as  we  are  ea)>able  of 
forming  a  judgment,  we  think  this  in  all  respects 
an  admirable  text  book  in  this  too  much  neglected 
branch  of  education.  The  princii>les  and  rules 
laid  down  are  judicious  and  practical,  while  the 
numerous  illustrations  afford  all  the  help  needed 
for  the  correction  of  faults  and  the  securing  of  a 
good  penmanship.  The  publishers  have  given  it 
an  elegant  dress  fur  a  school  text-book. 


SCIENCE. 

A  Kew  Inland, — A  correspondent  of  the  Ix)n- 
don  Timet,  writing  from  Athens,  Greece,  announ¬ 
ces  that  a  new  island  began  to  rise  almve  the 
level  of  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Thera  (Santorin), 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  on  the  4th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  in  five  da3's  it  attained  the  height  of 
fh>m  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  with  a  length  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  a  breath  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  It  continues  to  increase,  and  consists 
of  a  rusty  black  metallic  lava,  very  heavy  and  re¬ 
sembling  half-melted  scoria  which  has  boiled  up 
from  a  fiirnace.  It  contains  many  small  whitish, 
semi-transparent  particles,  disseminated  through 
Uie  mass  like  quartz  or  feldspar. 

The  eruption  began  on  the  31st  of  January. 
A  noise  like  volley's  of  artillery  was  heard,  but 
without  any'  earthquake.  On  the  following  day 
flames  issued  from  the  sea,  in  a  part  of  the  bay 
called  Vulkanos,  where  the  water  is  always  dis¬ 
colored  and  impregnated  with  sulphur  fnnn 
abundant  springs  at  the  bottom.  The  flames  rose 
at  ititervolsj  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and 
were  seen  at  times  to  issue  from  the  southwestern 
art  of  Nea  Kaim^nA  That  island  was  soon  rent 
y  a  deep  fissure,  and  the  southern  part  sankton- 
siderably. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  eruptions  became 
more  violent  and  the  sen  more  disturbed.  Gas 
forced  itself  up  from  the  depths  with  terrific  noise, 
resembling  the  bursting  of  a  steam  boiler;  flames 
arose  at  interrals,  and  white  smoke,  rising  stead- 
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ily,  formed  an  immense  column,  crowned  with  a 
curled  capital  of  dark,  heavy  clouds.  The  new 
i.sland  was  visible  next  morning,  increasing  sen¬ 
sibly  to  the  ej'e  as  it  rose  nut  of  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  south  of  Nea  Kaim^nA 

The  new  island  has  been  visited  by  Dr.  Deki- 
galla,  a  man  of  science  and  an  able  observer,  who 
will  record  accurately  all  fhe  phenomena  of  the 
eruption  as  it  prt)ee«Is.  The  heat  of  the  sea 
arose  from  fia*"  F'ahrenheit  to  122“  as  near  the 
vicinity  of  volcanic  action  as  it  was  safe  to  ap¬ 
proach.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  all  round  Nea 
Kaiin^nd  apfietri  to  have  risen  greatly.  In  one 
place,  where  the  depth  is  mark^  on  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  chart  one  hundred  fathoms,  it  was  found  to 
be  now  only  thirty,  and  at  another  where  it  was 
seventeen  it  is  now  only  three  fathoms.  The 
new  island,  as  it  increases,  will  probably’  form  a 
junction  with  Nea  Kaim4n6.  It  grows,  as  it 
were,  out  into  the  sea,  the  mass  below  pushing 
upward  that  which  is  already  above  water.  The 
lower  part  is  hot,  its  fissures,  where  they  are 
deep,  being  170“  F'ahrenheit,  and  the  upper  part, 
afler  four  days’  exisMure,  was  found  to  be  atiU 
80“. 

At  present  the  centre  of  the  volcanic  force  lies 
evidently  far  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
only  gases  and  smoke  work  their  way  tlirough 
the  incumbent  earth  to  the  water,  and  escape  in 
noise,  flames  and  smoke  to  the  surface.  But 
should  a  fissure  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  allow  the 
water  to  penetrate  to  the  fires  that  throw  up  the 
melted  metal  of  the  new  island  to  the  surface,  an 
eruption  may  take  place  of  a  kind  similar  to  that 
which  destroyed  Pompeii,  but  far  more  terrible. 

The  eruption  that  formed  the  present  island  of 
Nea  Kaimdnfi  began  in  the  year  1707,  and  the 
volcanic  action  continued,  without  doing  any  se¬ 
rious  injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  Th6ra  until 
1713.  It  IS  possible  the  present  eru|ition  may 
continue  as  lung,  and  be  as  mild  in  its  operation. 
But  os  late  as  1650  a  terrible  eruption  laid  waste 
a  great  part  of  the  island,  and  raised  an  island  on 
its  northeastern  coast,  which  soon  sunk  again  in¬ 
to  the  sea,  leaving  a  shoal. 

The  island  of  Old  Kaiin£n6  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  year  198  before  the  Christian 
era.  Its  size  was  increased  by  several  eruptions 
mentioned  in  history.  The  last  addition  it  re¬ 
ceived  was  in  1457.  The  Small  Kuim6n6,  which 
is  nearest  to  Thfira,  was  thrown  up  in  1573.  All 
the  eruptions  in  the  bays  have  been  attended 
with  similar  phenomena. 

The  British  naval  commander  at  Malta  has 
sent  two  ships  to  the  scene  of  these  phenomena. 
A  letter  dated  February  7th,  containing  the  latest 
news,  says; 

“  The  same  smoke  and  fire  in  the  evening  as 
yesterday,  and  the  hillock  continues  its  opera¬ 
tions.  The  sea,  too,  boils  beyond  the  cove  more 
than  yesterday.  The  hillm^k,  or  land,  will  prob¬ 
ably  by  to-morrow  increase  as  far  as  the  entrance 
to  the  cove,  and  be  joined  by  its  sides.” 

An  Ancient  Dinner. — The  excavations  at  Pom¬ 
peii  arc  going  on  with  an  activity  stimulated  by 
the  important  discoveries  made  at  almost  every 
step,  and  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found, 
which  more  than  suffice  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
works.  Near  the  Temple  of  Juno,  of  which  an 
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account  WM  recently  given,  has  just  been  brought 
to  light  a  house  belonging  to  some  millionaire  of 
the  time,  as  the  furniture  is  of  ivory,  bronsc,  and 
marble.  The  couches  of  the  triclinium,  or  dining 
room,  are  especially  of  extreme  richness.  The 
flooring  consists  of  immense  mosaic,  well  pre- 
Bcrvetl  in  parts,  of  which  the  centre  represents  a 
table  laid  out  fur  a  grand  dinner.  In  the  middle, 
on  a  large  dish,  may  be  seen  a  splendid  peacock 
with  its  tail  spread  out,  and  platred  back  to  back 
with  another  bird  also  of  elegant  plumage. 
Around  them  arc  arranged  lobsters,  one  of  which 
holds  a  blue  egg  in  its  claws,  a  second  an  oyster, 
which  ap|K‘ars  to  be  fricasseed,  as  it  is  o|)en  and 
covered  witli  herbs ;  a  third,  a  rat  /am,  and  a 
fourth,  a  small  vase  filled  with  fried  grasshop|>«r8. 
Next  comes  a  circle  of  dishes  of  fish,  interspersed 
with  others  of  partridges,  hares,  and  squirrels, 
which  all  have  their  heads  place<l  between  their 
fore  feet.  Then  comes  a  row  of  sausages  of  all 
forms,  supported  by  one  of  eggs,  oysters,  and 
olives,  which  in  its  turn  is  surrounded  by  a  dou¬ 
ble  circle  of  peaches,  chert  ies,  melons,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  walls  of  the  triclini- 1 
nin  are  covered  with  fresco  paintings  of  birtls, 
fruits,  flowers,  game,  and  fish  of  all  kinds — the 
whole  inters[>ersed  with  drawings  which  lend  a 
charm  to  the  whole  not  easy  to  describe.  On  a 
table  of  rare  wood  carved  and  inlaid  with  gold, 
marble,  agate,  and  lapis  lazuli,  were  found  am- 
phoree  still  containing  wine,  and  some  goblets  of 
onyx. — ISJiUUtiff  Magazine. 

Cave*  in  Fifenhire. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Professor  J.  Y.  Simp¬ 
son  gave  an  account  of  the  visits  paid  by  him 
last  summer,  along  with  other  eminent  Scottish 
antiquaries,  to  the  caves  on  the  coast  of  Fifeshire, 
at  East  W emyss.  There  were,  he  said,  eight  or 
nine  of  these  caves,  and  on  the  walls  of  most  of 
them  they  had  found  sculptured  symbols  almost 
identical  with  those  found  upon  the  sculptured 
stones  of  Scotland.  These  sculptured  stones 
were  found  along  the  east  coast,  running  north¬ 
wards  from  Fife,  only  two  having  been  discovered 
south  of  the  Forth.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
monoliths,  and  the  symbols  had  hitherto  been 
Bupiwsed  to  possess  a  sepulchral  character,  an  idea 
which  was  not,  he  thought,  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  that  the  very  same  emblems  were 
new  found  inside  these  caves,  which  were  the 
abode  of  man  in  his  arehaic  condition.  In  these 
caves  they  found  representations  of  the  elephant, 
the  horse,  the  dog,  with  collar  round  his  neck, 
exactly  like  those  found  in  the  sculptured  stones. 
They  had  also  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  swan,  the 
peacock,  the  fish,  the  serpent ;  also  the  comb  and 
mirror,  the  horseshoe,  etc.  They  had  in  some 
cases  the  symbols  of  Christianity.  Some  marks 
were  evidently  pre-Roman,  while  the  series  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  the  time  of  Christianity,  The 
cave  sculptures,  he  had  no  doubt,  were  coeval 
with  the  monoliths.  They  found  crosses  on  them 
in  considerable  numbers,  sometimes  the  cross 
standing  on  a  tripod :  and  in  one  ca.se  they  hud 
the  cross  and  tripod  inverted.  For  himself, 
he  had  come  to  no  conclusion  as  to  what  was 
the  purpose  of  these  carvings,  for  he  thought 
their  supposed  sepulchral  character  was  taken 
away  by  the  position  in  which  they  were  found. 
As  Dr.  Mitchell  had  found,  there  were  even  yet 


families  in  Scotland  who  lived  in  caves,  on  the 
Galloway  coast ;  and  they  had  recently  had  tlie 
description  of  the  district  of  Charteris,  in  France, 
where  about  one  hundred  ond  fifty  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  still  lived  in  caves.  No  doubt  caves  formed 
a  very  good  shelter  for  man  in  his  rude  state — 
much  better,  txThaps,  than  anything  he  could 
construct  for  himself.  In  some  of  these  caves 
had  been  found  the  stone  wea))ons  in  use  before 
man  had  metallic  tools  to  work  with,  and  at  the 
time  when  animals  which  now  had  no  existence 
were  walking  over  France  and  England  in  great 
abundance. — Chamber*  t  Journal. 

The  Aeeommodative  PoKer  of  the  Eye. — As  recent 
continental  inquiries  have  shown  how  utterly  im- 
[Missible  it  is  fur  the  ciliary  muscle  or  processes 
to  have  any  action  on  the  crystalline  lens,  the 
following  interesting  case  shows  how  much  the 
phenomena  of  accommodation  may  depend  upon 
the  cornea  or  iris,  or  both.  The  case  is  given  in 
a  pa|)er  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  and  is  as  follows:  “  As 
illustrating  the  power  of  distinct  vision,  some¬ 
times  possessed  by  those  who  have  lost  the  crys¬ 
talline,  1  mu}’  notice  the  instance  of  a  gentleman, 
mentioned  to  me  by  Professor  Allen  Thomson. 
This  gentleman  had  cataract  in  both  eyes  at 
rather  an  early  period  of  life,  lie  regained  the 
use  of  one  of  tliem  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago.  by  extraction,  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander.  Employing  a  convex 
lens  of  about  four  inches  focal  length,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  an  acuteness  of  vision  wonderful,  not  mere¬ 
ly  fur  a  person  in  his  circumstances,  but  for  any 
one.  Always  employing  (as  far  as  Professor 
Thomson  recollects)  the  same  lens,  he  enjoys  as 
complete  a  power  as  most  persons  of  seeing  with 
clearness  and  precision  near  or  distant  objects. 
To  show  how  minute  his  vision  was,  he  wrote  a 
long  passage  of  a  letter  in  so  small  a  character 
that  I’rofe8.sor  Thomson  found  it  necessary  to  use 
a  strong  magnifier  to  enable  him  to  read  what 
had  been  written.  Professor  Thomson  bad  fre¬ 
quently  seen  this  gentleman  read  alternately  the 
smallest  type  of  a  printed  book  at  a  near  distance 
and  the  larger  type  of  the  title  page  across  a 
room,  as  well  ns  the  words  of  a  sign  board  or  the 
names  over  shops,  across  a  wide  street.  He  could 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  hi*  vieion  at  theee 
vaHoui  dietance*  tea*  ju*t  a*  veil  defined  and  pre¬ 
cite  a*  that  of  person*  pos*e**ing  the  ordinary  pover* 
of  aecommodation.” — Vide  OphUudmie  Review,  No. 
VIL,  p.  227. 

The  Green  Marble  of  Connemara. — Professor 
Ilarkness,  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  communicated 
his  observations  on  these  rocks  to  the  British  As¬ 
sociation,  at  its  last  meeting.  A  series  of  sectiufls 
and  maps,  which  he  displayed,  proved  that  the 
green  marbles  of  Connemara  are  a  local  and  pe¬ 
culiar  development  of  light-gray  subcrystalline 
limestone,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
gneiss  rocks  of  the  south  of  the  Bens  of  Conne¬ 
mara.  This  limestone  dips  conformably  under 
these  gneissic  rucks.  It  is  superposed  conforma¬ 
bly  on  quartz  j^cks,  and  these  quartz  rocks,  with 
their  superposed  de|K>sit8,  are  thrown  into  nu¬ 
merous  contortions  in  the  Connemara  country. 
Where  they  are  most  curtailed,  the  limestones 
have  opened  out  in  their  lines  of  lamination,  and 
into  these  openings  the  serpentinous  matter,  to 
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which  the  green  marble  owes  its  color,  has  been  |  appeared  in  the  shape  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Legge’s 
introduced.  The  metamorphic  strata  in  the  Con-  translation  of  the  Rhoo-King,  may  be  mentioned 
nemara  country  appertain  to  the  Lower  Silurians,  a  Map  constructed  by  the  Rev.  Joiin  Chalmers, 
They  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Quartz  Rocks,  A.M.,  of  the  London  Mission,  at  Canton,  repre- 
Uppcr  Limestone,  and  Upper  Gneiss  of  the  High-  senting  the  territorial  divisions  and  extent  of  the 
lands  of  Scotland,  descrioed  by  Sir  R.  I.  Mur^i-  Chinese  Empire  in  the  days  of  Confucius.  The 
son.  It  has  been  stated  that  Eoxodn  Canadenu  Map  has  been  engraved  by  a  native  workman  at 
occurs  among  the  green  marbles  of  Connemara.  Canton,  and  is  a  useful  aid  to  students  of  the  clas- 
The  structure  which  has  given  rise  to  this  opinion  sical  history  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers. — 
is  purely  mineral,  and  has  resulted  from  the  Tnibner'u  Literary  Record, 
deposition  of  Serpentine  upon  Tremolite  and 

asbestiform  minerals. — Popular  Science  Review.  Assumed  lAterary  Names. — To  the  list  of  Amer¬ 

ican  authors  writing  under  assumed  names  which 
The  Birds  of  ^heria.— In.  an  important  treatiw,  we  gave  in  No.  9,  we  now  add  the  following:  01- 
pnblished  under  the  patronage  of  the  Imperial  iver  William  T.  Adams ;  Paul  Creyton, 

Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  •f.  T  Trovdnidye ;  Christopher  Crowfield,  Mrs. 
which  is  the  second  of  a  series  intended  to  bo  /famW  BrecAcr  Ntoiw  ;  The  Disbanded  Volunteer, 
issued  on  Siberian  Zoology,  the  author,  Herr  /osrpA  Airftcr  /  Major  Jack  Downing, /fe6a  Nmi/A  ; 
Radde,  not  only  records  the  species,  but  gives  Ethan  Spike,  Matthew  F.  Whittier  ;  McArono,  the 
an  account  of  the  periods  of  the  migration  of  Si-  let**  Oee^  Arnold;  Carleton,  Charles  Carleton 
berian  birds  He  gives  a  list  of  368  species,  Cq/^»;  Warrington,  IPWiam  N. /ZoAtnaon  ;  Straws, 
which  he  refers  to  the  following  orders;  Rapaces,  Jr.,  Miss  Kate  Field;  Perley,  Ben.  Perley  Poore; 
86;  Scansores,  19  ;  Oscines,  140  ;  Gallinace*,  18;  Burleigh,  Rev.  Matthew  Hate  Smith  /  Walter  Bar- 
Grallatores,  74  ;  and  Natatores,  81.  Concerning  rett,  clerk,  the  \nX«  Joseph  A,  Scoville  ;  Private 
the  migration  of  birds,  Herr  Radde  confirms  the  Miles  G’Rcilly,  Colonel  Charles  O.  Hedpine  ;  Job 
result  arrived  at  by  Von  Middendorf  in  his  learn-  Sass,  Otorye  A.  Foxeroft. — Jlidorical  Magazine. 
ed  memoir,  Die  Isepiptesen  Russlands  ;  the  most 

important  of  them  being,  (1)  that  the  high  table-  Important  Sale  of  Books. — The  Augslmrg  AU- 
land  of  Asia  and  the  Ordering  ranges  of  the  pemetne  Zeitnng  contains  the  following  cominuni- 
AlUi,  Sajan,  and  Dauria  reUrd  the  arrival  of  the  cation  from  Venice,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  are 
migratory  birds ;  (2)  eastward  of  the  upper  Lena,  »l»le  to  vouch :  “  There  is  no  small  stir  occasioned 
towards  the  east  coast  of  Siberia,  a  considerable  here  by  the  sale  of  the  large  stock  of  books  left  by 
reUrdation  of  migrants  is  again  noticeable ;  and  the  late  G.  Canciani,  bookseller  of  this  town,  to  the 
(8)  the  times  of  arrival  at  the  northern  edge  of  great  house  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig.  This 
the  Mongolian  high  steppes  are  altogether  earlier  assortment,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  in 
than  those  of  the  same  species  on  the  Amoor,  Italy,  not  only  on  account  of  the  nunil>er,  but 

also  of  the'quality  of  the  books,  is  well  known  in 
all  the  circles  which  are  interested  in  literature, 
VARIETIES.  **>‘1  B  is  greatly  to  be  ri^retted  that  this  rich 

treasure  should  go  abroad,  lliat  it  has  not  met 
Chinese^  IMerature. — A  work  of  ^  a  somewhat  ^  purchasiT  here  is  a  proof  of  the  low  ebb 
curious  kind  has  been  published  within  tlie  last  to  which  the  spirit  of  enterprise  has  sunk.  A 
month  or  two  at  Canton,  Iwing  an  attempt  by  a  representative  of  the  well-known  Leipzig  firm  is 
native  Chinese  to  afford  foreigners  a  handbook  qq^  here,  to  take  possession  of  the  stock,  fur  the 
in  acquiring  the  Mandarin  (spoken)  lan^age,  as  packing  of  which  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 
well  as  to  assist  natives  speaking  the  Northern  targe  cases  will  be  required. — Trithner's  DiUrary 
dialects  in  learning  English.  The  publication  of  Record. 
a  thick  and  well-engraved  octavo  volume  of  this 

nature  is  an  evidence — perhaps  the  first  public  Neapolitan  Brigandage. — “  Neapolitan  brigand- 

one — of  the  gradual  spread  a  desire  for  ac-  age,”  says  Count  Maffei,  whose  former  official 
quaintanceship  with  foreign  tongues  among  the  connection  with  the  province  enables  him  to 
inhabitants  of  the  remoter  provinces,  and  even  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject,  “  is  only  the 
among  the  higher  classes,  by  whom  the  “  Manda-  symptom  of  the  decay  that  fur  centuries  has 
rin  ”  dialect  is  used.  Its  title  is  “  Ying  Yu  Kwan  been  constantly  undermining  that  unhappy  coun- 
Hwa  Ho  Kiang — the  English  and  Mandarin  Lan-  try.  The  peasant  there  has  no  interest  to  bind 
guages  conjointly  explained’* ;  and  its  contents  him  to  the  soil.  In  those  districts  there  is  a  part 
are  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  a  vocabulary,  inter-  of  the  population  designated  by  the  name  of  ter- 
s|>er8ed  with  conversations,  the  English  sound  ratsani,  who  have  actually  nothing  to  live  upon 
being  represented,  in  addition  to  the  text,  by  but  the  proceeds  of  plunder  and  theft.  The  mis- 
Chinese  phonographic  devices  of  the  ordinary  ery  and  destitution  of  these  classes  are  the  direct 
description.  A  brief  introduction  deals  with  a  causes  of  brigandage.  When  the  poor  laborer 
few  of  the  most  frequent  grammatical  peculiar-  compares  the  origand’s  life  with  his  own  wretch- 
ities  of  the  English  language.  The  author  is  a  ed  lot,  he  cannot  avoid  drawing  conclusions  far 
native  of  Canton,  whose  father  compiled  many  from  favorable  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order ;  and 
years  ago  the  handbook  of  Cantonese  and  Man-  we  cannot  wonder  that  that  romantic  existence 
darin,from  which  the  late  Robert  Thom  compiled  lures  him  from  the  constant  labor  and  misery  to 
his  Chinese  Speaker,  a  little  manual  for  students,  which,  in  his  own  station,  he  is  hopelessly  con- 
which  was  extremely  useful  to  beginners  before  demned.  The  voice  of  conscience  is  silenced, 
other  aids  were  at  hand.  and  he  betakes  himself  to  a  course  of  life  which 

1b  connection  with  the  invaluable  contribution  appears  to  him  a  leg;itimate  way  of  obtaining  his 
to  Anglo-Chinese  literature,  which  has  recently  livelihood.” 
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